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IN HIS MESSAGE to Congress in March, 1933, 
asking for the establishment of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, 


POSSIBILITIES President Roosevelt 
FOR EDUCATION stated: “More im- 
THROUGH THE CCC portant, however, 


than the material 
gains will be the moral and spiritual value of such 
work.” Four years of CCC achievement have 
demonstrated the soundness of this prophecy and 
have proved the usefulness of the Corps as a 
human conservation agency. 

Only as the camp program has developed 
through these four years has its full significance 
become recognized by even the camps’ best friends. 
As an agency for conservation of material re- 
sources, it has dramatized for the country the 
urgency of the conservation problem. As an 
agency for developing young men, it has made 
the country conscious of the need for an educa- 
tional program wider in scope and more flexible 
than has been supplied by the public schools and 
colleges. 

The camps have furnished another demonstra- 
tion of the educational value of a ‘wholesome way 
of life’; of study associated with genuine produc- 
tive labor; of courses built upon the needs and in- 
terests of the individuals; and above all, of in- 
dividual counseling through which boys are led 
to analyze their own aptitudes and abilities and to 
plan their own lives in the light of this self- 
examination. These educational values are not for 
emergency days alone. They must find their way 
more largely than at present into the regular edu- 
cational policies and procedures of the Nation. 

Educational Achievements: Upon reviewing 
the educational accomplishments of the CCC, we 
find that it has taught over 50,000 illiterates to read 
and write. More than 300,000 enrollees have 
been better grounded in elementary-school sub- 
jects, and over 200,000 boys have studied high- 
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school subjects, while 50,000 have taken college 
courses. Some instruction on the job has been 
provided for enrollees on work projects in forests, 
parks, and fields. This kind of training has de- 
veloped certain vocational skills, has reached over 
1,000,000 men, and has taught them some of the 
values of regular work habits, job analysis, and 
efficient management. 

Mr. Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, in a recent statement before 
a Congressional committee pointed out: “With 
no disparagement to the huge work accomplish- 
ments of the CCC nor to its collateral economic 
and relief aspects, I feel that the creation and pres- 
ervation of human values has been and continues 
to be the signal service of the CCC to the Nation.” 
This statement coincides with the view that is held 
widely, namely, that one of the main purposes of 
the camps should be to educate young men. This 
essential need has become increasingly clear dur- 
ing four years of experience. Therefore, the CCC 
should be in a better position in future years to 
make an even greater contribution to youth con- 
servation. 

The CCC, a Permanent Institution: There is 
some indication that the CCC ultimately may be es- 
tablished on a permanent basis. The responsi- 
bility is definitely at hand to help plan the work 
and activities of the camps so that they will be 
closely integrated with American institutional life. 
They are to help close the gap between the school 
and the job and to prepare for the broader respon- 
sibilities of adult citizenship. 

In order to be most effective in rendering these 
services, the camps ultimately should be classified 
according to the educational needs of the boys. 
Camps located on or near farms should feature 
agricultural education. Camps located in or near 
industrial centers should make full use of sur- 
rounding facilities for industrial education. 
Camps situated near colleges, high schools, or 
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special vocational institutions should become edu- 
cational centers for general and technical educa- 
tion. The value of the work program in these 
camps should never be overlooked but that pro- 
gram should be so conducted as to further the im- 
provement of the boys as well as to conserve nat- 
ural resources. Work experience, plus instruc- 
tion and counseling, should help the individual to 
see more clearly his needs, interests, and abilities, 
thereby enabling him to plan more intelligently for 
his further development. 

Co-operation with Local Educational Institu- 
tions: Educational work carried on in the camps 
on a regularly organized basis should be duly rec- 
ognized by local and State agencies of education. 
Camp officials should collaborate closely with local 
and State educational authorities and obtain their 
co-operation in working out problems of mutual 
concern. The whole program of CCC education 
should be geared in with the organized system of 
education throughout the country. Together, the 
schools and the camps can do much to supplement 
each other’s activities and offer a wider variety of 
both general and vocational education. 

Eventually, if the camps are to supply a needed 
form of education to the youth of the community, 
they should be opened up to the type of young 
man who can profit most by this experience, 
whether he comes from a relief family or not. Of 
course when such an interpretation is placed on 
camp entrance requirements, the community must 
share in some degree the responsibility placed on 
the selecting agency for making a wise choice of 
those to enter camp and must bear a part of the 
cost. 

If the Federal Government finds it inadvisable 
to operate camps on other than a relief basis, State 
and community camp programs will need to be set 
up to meet the educational needs of other young 
people who are not chosen on that basis. It is ob- 
vious that the educational values of camp experi- 
ences should not be limited to boys in relief fam- 
ilies. While the CCC camps were established as 
a relief measure, the values accruing from them 
are fundamental in the lives of many young people 
without regard to economic status. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the permanent camp policy 
might well involve, for many camps, if not for all, 
a co-operative relation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States under policies similar to 
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those which govern the present program of voca- 
tional education. 

Liberalizing Educational Methods: CCC edu- 
cation has already pointed the way in some fields 
to more progressive educational methods and it 
can certainly make additional contributions. In 
the camps, the individual comes more completely 
into his proper position in the scheme of educa- 
tion than in many schools. His interests, needs, 
and abilities dictate the nature and content of the 
curriculum. Surely, as in the past, this practice 
of building the curriculum around the individual 
will be more generally accepted by the regular 
school systems. 

The camps can make a further contribution to 
general education in the educational use of the 
work project. The camp situation restores a good 
deal of what was lost through the formalization of 
education. The camp work project presents, with 
certain limitations, the situation which the pro- 
gressive educator desires as the best basis for teach- 
ing. There is an opportunity in the camp to get 
back to what might be called a natural type of 
education. With the formalization of the educa- 
tional process, there grew up a separation between 
the content of education and the workaday world, 
a separation between learning and doing. The 
academic became set off from the practical. To- 
day, we realize that the separation of education 
from work is unfortunate, first because instruction 
without application becomes academic and formal, 
and second because work without thought and 
study becomes drudgery. CCC camp education, 
insofar as it associates itself with, and makes use 
of the camp work project, restores this connection 
between learning and doing which has been lost 
in so much of our schooling. 

Having come through four years of testing, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps now awaits further 
development as a definite part of this coun- 
try’s educational and conservation program. The 
Corps’ future and the possibilities for education 
through it should be a matter of major concern 
to every intelligent citizen. 

JOHN W. STUDEBAKER. 





Horace Mann said, ‘“The highest service we can per- 
form for others, is to help them to help themselves.” 
And again, “Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” 
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THE CCC camps have furnished the nation with 
concrete evidence on two points of the greatest 


social significance. First, 
EDUCATIONAL there are many young men 
ACTIVITIES IN unemployed although they 


THE CCC are of such ages that they 
could work if they had op- 
portunities. Second, these young men are not 


adequately provided for in the educational system 
of the country as it is now organized. 

When the camps were first opened, it was as- 
sumed by many people that they were temporary 
devices necessary to provide relief during the de- 
pression. The fact is that both unemployment 
of young people and inadequacy of the educational 
system are social phenomena of long standing. 
Furthermore, it is evident that the camps are still 
necessary even though industry has emerged from 
the depression. Indeed, if consideration had been 
given in 1925 and the following years to the facts 
with regard to young men reported in the census, 
it would have been recognized much earlier than 
it was that something radical had to be done. It 
has been true since 1910 that large numbers of 
young people have been unable to find employ- 
ment. It has been true also that many young 
people have entered schools for the reason that 
they have had nothing else profitable to do and 
unfortunately have found the ordinary courses of 
study unsuited to their tastes and their outlooks on 
life. Much that is now clearly seen would have 
been recognized long before the depression if a 
penetrating analysis had been made of the actual 
conditions confronting young people. 

The difficulty in 1925 was that there was no 
agency which felt that it was under obligation to 
study the situation and institute reforms. School 
officials, who ought perhaps to have made studies 
leading to the revision of the offerings of schools, 
were overwhelmed by the influx of pupils into 
their institutions. While some new technical 
courses were being introduced into the curriculum, 
the number of these courses was so small and their 
relation to the other phases of the school program 
was so indefinite that it cannot be said that edu- 
cation was really being readjusted in an intelligent 
fashion. 

Before the depression there was less constructive 
effort to correct the unemployment of young 
people than there was to change the curriculum of 


the schools. Industry was wholly oblivious of its 
obligations to young people, and certain senti- 
mentalists were in charge of the campaign against 
child labor and were content to push the negative 
side of reform by taking young people out of in- 
dustry but were doing nothing to see to it that 
suitable substitutes for employment were provided. 

The agency which ought perhaps to have ex- 
amined the situation and worked out a solution 
was the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The activities of this board were, however, directed 
toward the disruption rather than the improvement 
of the educational system as a whole. The Board 
had a theory, which has proved to be wrong, as to 
the wise method of dealing with young people. It 
was not willing to consider, as the government 
ultimately must, the broad social problem of pro- 
viding not only trade training but preparation for 
intelligent citizenship. If the Board had devoted 
its energy to a comprehensive study of the needs 
of young people instead of absorbing itself and 
its agents in the erection and maintenance of a 
protecting political machine, the present program 
in the CCC camps might be far more adequate 
than it is. 

The camps have demonstrated beyond the possi- 
bility of dispute that what is necessary for the de- 
velopment of upstanding morale in many young 
people is a combination of suitable education and 
responsible labor. The actual program of educa- 
tion in the camps has been inadequate because the 
camps were organized in haste and were put under 
the control of the War Department and of a 
representative of labor before the educational part 
of the enterprise was even considered. In other 
words, the emergency aspects of the situation were 
dominant at the time when the federal govern- 
ment was compelled to act. If there had been 
deliberate consideration of what young people 
really need, the organization of the camps would 
certainly have been different. 

The time has come when the strictly emergency 
features of the camps ought not to be allowed to 
dominate their organization. It is a well-known 
fact that there are in the camps some young men 
who could be well taken care of in existing educa- 
tional institutions. The student-aid plan which 
has been operated by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration has demonstrated the possibility of using 
federal funds to advantage in providing young 
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people with opportunities in colleges and secon- 
dary schools. It is quite certain that some of the 
young men in the camps should be transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. 

On the other hand, it is equally evident that 
many pupils who are now struggling with in- 
appropriate secondary-school programs ought to 
be given the kinds of opportunity for responsible 
life and labor which are provided in the camps. 
If the present secondary schools could have access 
to well-equipped institutions of the camp type, to 
which they could assign cases of the kind not suited 
to the ordinary secondary-school organization, 
there would be great gain for society. 

The camps will be looked upon, when the so- 
cial history of this country is written, as important 
experiments in the adjustment of industry and ed- 
ucation to the young people of the country. It is 
a fundamental mistake for educators to overlook 
the suggestions for enlargement of the secondary- 
education program which these camps have 
brought to light. 

On the other hand, it is an even more serious 
mistake for those who are in charge of the camps 
to fail to recognize the imperfections of the camps 
as now organized. There are many educational 
advisers who are doing excellent work, but the fact 
cannot be overlooked that the educational per- 
sonnel is, on the whole, less competent than it 
should be and is operating under the serious handi- 
caps of less equipment than is essential to success 
and less sympathy than is desirable from the army 
officers in charge. 

From the point of view of the educational sys- 
tem of the country and from the point of view of 
their internal organization, the camps are experi- 
ments. One must even go further and say that 
they are immature experiments. They came into 
national life suddenly and without that careful 
planning which was necessary if they were fully 
to meet the situation. Now that they have oper- 
ated for a period of years and have accumulated 
a great deal of experience, there ought to be a 
deliberate evaluation of their work and a vigorous 
effort to make them effective to the maximum 
degree. 

The argument of this paper can be summarized 
in the statement that the country needs some such 
agency as the camps because of conditions which 
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now exist and are quite certain to exist for a long 
time in the future, namely, unemployment of 
young people and an educational organization 
which is not adequate to take care of the large and 
varied pupil population registered in the schools. 
When secondary schools were for the few, they 
served their purpose comparatively well. When 
they had half the population of secondary-school 
age enrolled in their classes, they performed their 
functions fairly well, but they were confused and 
disturbed by internal in-co-ordinations. When 
they are called upon, as they are today, to provide 
for two-thirds of the population of secondary- 
school age, they do not know what to do. A part 
of what they ought to help the nation to do in re- 
organizing the school system is on concrete exhibi- 
tion in an early and somewhat incomplete form in 
the CCC camps. CHARLES H. Jupp. 


I WROTE A BOOK for enrollees in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps entitled, Once in a Lifetime, 

because I believed that this 
EDUCATIONAL new federal organization 
OPPORTUNITY provided a very rare educa- 
FOR ENROLLEE tional opportunity for youth. 


Some people regarded my 
belief as sheer optimism without more basis than 
faith. Faith is important in any enterprise, but 
it becomes increasingly so when supported by 


favorable conditions. In this situation there were 
many favorable factors to justify the optimism 
which I expressed. 

In the first place, the enrollees live in a new en- 
vironment. This in itself is educative. They 
come from homes where economic misfortune has 
played a dominant and unhappy part. They find 
themselves in a camp life that is, from a physical 
standpoint, well-organized and conducted. Their 
program of work and play is regular and healthful. 
They are removed from the immediate scene of 
economic distress which is particularly demoraliz- 
ing when shared by relatives, associates, and 
friends. 

In the second place, the enrollees are free of the 
compulsions that influenced their early school life. 
In the camp they need not be haunted by the 
memories which are induced by such terms as 
“teacher,” ‘‘school,”’ ‘‘class,’’ and “lesson.” 

In the third place, the administrator, educa- 
tional director, and many others high in the direc- 
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tive forces of the Civilian Conservation Corps ap- 
preciate the educational values of the organization 
and are determined to take advantage of this 
unique opportunity for effective learning. 

There are four phases of an enrollee’s experi- 
ence around which his learning activities can be 
organized—the work projects, the camp life itself, 
the recreational program, and the organized study 
periods. 

The original purpose of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps was economic relief but closely allied 
to this and accompanying it from the very begin- 
ning was the purpose of conservation. The sec- 
ond purpose has its highest justification in terms 
of human values, but it also finds expression in 
conservation of natural resources. Thus the work 
projects are planned to be socially useful. They 
include a great variety of jobs, such as landscaping, 
dam construction, fire control and prevention, 
silviculture, pest control and tree disease, highway 
and trail construction, park and picnic area de- 
velopment, stream and lake improvement, and the 
prevention of soil erosion. In connection with 
such projects as these the enrollees have countless 
learning opportunities. Agriculture, auto me- 
chanics, blacksmithing, carpentry, concrete con- 
struction, electrical work, stone masonry, survey- 
ing, telephone work and construction, tool making 
and care, tractor operation, tree surgery, and truck 
maintenance and operation are a few examples of 
the educational chances in this connection. 

The camp life itself is a unique experience for 
the enrollees and, hence, highly educative. Good 
group life is something that cannot be imposed 
from the outside. Neither is it an accident or the 
result of spontaneous development. It is depend- 
ent upon the active participation of all the en- 
rollees in the camp. And so, the camp life be- 
comes a civic laboratory. The individual enrollee 
shares responsibility with the other members of 
the group in maintaining sanitary and healthful 
living conditions, in establishing aesthetic environ- 
mental qualities, and in securing those factors of 
human relationships that find expression in rules 
and regulations for the common good. The main- 
tenance of the camp as a physical entity provides 
many learning opportunities. Building construc- 
tion, camp administration, clerking, cooking and 
baking, electrical work, first aid, hospital orderly 
duties, meat cutting, mechanics, mess stewardry, 


office practice, radio work, safety instruction, and 
the care of tools are illustrative of the kinds of in- 
struction available in organized group life. 

The recreation program is unusually important 
educationally if the term is broadly interpreted. 
In addition to indoor and outdoor sports and 
games, the group life of the camp provides many 
outlets for appreciational and creative education. 
Architecture, drama, music, pictures, reading, 
sculpture, and writing are fields which lend them- 
selves to worthwhile leisure activities. In the 
field of handicrafts, enrollees can learn basket 
work, block printing, book binding, interior 
decorating, metal working, model making, pho- 
tography, pottery, printing, weaving, and wood- 
work. From the standpoint of the amateur col- 
lector, the camp environment is the home of such 
natural objects as butterflies, crystals, ferns, fossils, 
geological specimens, hides and pelts, insects, sea- 
shells, stuffed animals, and wild flowers. 

The organized study periods should include 
those programs of learning which are the direct 
outgrowth of the self-recognized interests and 
needs of the enrollees. These will come out of 
their past experiences, their present environment, 
and their hopes for the future. These study pe- 
riods should never be disassociated from the work 
projects, the camp life, and the recreational pro- 
gram. It should not be something apart from all 
other matters. It should not be formalized and in- 
flexible as the programs of education usually are 
in schools and colleges. This does not mean that 
the organized educational program will lack sys- 
tem or discipline. If an enrollee wants to learn to 
read or write, if he is studying oral or written ex- 
pression, if he is learning a foreign language, or 
if he is learning carpentry, to cite a few examples, 
he will welcome an orderly and effective plan of 
study. His interest in economics, government, 
art, music, and literature may be very real, but 
his interests and his wishes rather than those of 
the instructor must be observed if the program is 
to be effective. 

The total situation is free from tradition. It 
faces the hazard of mistakes, but what is more 
important, it faces the great opportunity of new 
challenges in education. Here is an open field for 
the practice of interest and effort. This is a world 
of realities as well as of theory and no one is more 
conscious of the realities than the enrollee. He 
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does not expect nor want to be mollycoddled. On 
the other hand, he does not desire to be submerged 
in a group life where individual values do not 
count, or to be regimented in his actions so that his 
life will become an automatic performance of 
routine behavior. He wants to be an important, 
constructive, and independent member of society. 
He wants a chance to develop his own individu- 
ality through useful and educative experiences. 
These things can happen in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. Nep H. DEARBORN. 


NEVER IN ITs official or unofficial life has adult 
education been so deeply and hopefully stirred as 

by the experiment in 
LABORATORY FOR _ the Civilian Conserva- 
ADULT EDUCATION tion Corps known as 

the Educational Pro- 
gram. One must make the distinction between 
“official” and ‘‘unofficial’’ because adult educa- 
tion is both a new field and an old one. It is old 
in the sense that for thousands of years men and 
women definitely “through with school” have 
sought to continue their education. Charlemagne 
was active in this way; so was Alfred the Great. 
In England of the Nineteenth Century, men like 
Huxley, Arnold, and Ruskin were constantly edu- 
cating adults; Emerson, Beecher, and Peter Cooper 
were some of thousands of Americans who carried 
on a similar work. But it was a work unnamed 
and unorganized. Only in the last fifteen years 
has adult education been ‘‘tagged” and subjected 
to some kind of co-operative effort; the American 
Association for Adult Education was formed only 
in 1926. In these recent years the whole activity 
has entered upon a conscious life; and this phase 
of adult education is new. 

Education in the CCC camps fits into this 
recent stage—a stage tremendously important be- 
cause the majority of Americans (like the majority 
of Englishmen and Germans and other peoples) 
are deficient in the training they need for rich lives 
as individuals and citizens. And the thousands of 
schools established in the little centers of CCC ac- 
tivity are important to adult education for two 
reasons. One of these relates to the size of the 
group they affect. Another relates to the age of 
the men comprising this group. 

Hardly had the first camp advisers gone into 
the more than one thousand camps in which their 


work was established in the spring of 1934 when 
the vast scale of their activity was indicated. They 
were working with 300,000 young Americans. 
These men were in turn a part of a great body of 
American Youth, then 17,000,000 strong, and 
larger today. It was estimated that between 2,- 
000,000 and 3,000,000 of these young men and 
women were “‘out of school and out of work.” 
All those in the CCC had supposedly finished their 
schooling. Education in the camps, therefore, 
represented an organized effort on a vast scale, 
with implications for millions more than it 
touched, and since its first days the CCC school- 
room has vastly expanded. At first a relatively 
small body of “enrollees” joined the classes which 
were organized for them, but which they were 
under no compulsion to attend. At present nearly 
90 per cent of the entire enrollment is represented 
in the voluntary evening groups which study 
everything from masonry to spelling and citizen- 
ship. Altogether more than 750,000 young men 
have sought training in the improvised school- 
rooms of the Corps. 

But the youth of these students was obviously 
of particular importance also. A man or woman 
learns best in the earlier years, encouraging as are 
the modern experiments which show that learn- 
ing can be continued up to the threshold of age. 
And here was an opportunity to subject men in 
their ‘teens and early twenties to educational proc- 
esses. It was an opportunity greatly to be valued, 
for previous experiments had shown that young 
people came seldom to adult education groups, 
and seemed hard to hold. 

The CCC offered an additional advantage to 
adult education. It was a laboratory in which 
something might be learned as to the best proc- 
esses for dealing with the entire body of men and 
women seeking education after their school years. 
What would adults study if given a choice of 
subjects? Well, the camp schools would offer a 
freedom of choice, and the result might prove 
instructive. There was also a chance to study how 
the interest of voluntary students might best be 
held, and to observe the apparent results of teach- 
ing in what was learned and how it was used. 

The Educational Program has given some in- 
formation on all these matters. For example, the 
interests of these 750,000 men going to school 
after their day’s work were pretty clearly indi- 
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cated. These interests were primarily vocational. 
The study of subjects like motor mechanics, jour- 
nalism, masonry, cooking, and accounting proved 
to be popular. Even academic subjects attracted 
the men when a vocational tag was attached— 
“Business English’’ was popular while “English” 
was not. The whole experiment seemed to show 
that many boys had lost interest in school because 
the curriculum was too academic for their tastes, 
and that they could be lured back to study by the 
hope that it would relate with some directness to 
a possible occupation. And while the CCC group 
was to some extent a special one, the probability 
seemed to be that it was representative of the 
largest body of undereducated young Americans. 

As to the best method of holding the interest of 
students, something quite as tangible seemed to 
emerge from the camp schools. Getting initial 
interest by letting the student choose his subject 
seemed clearly to be important. But beyond that 
the teacher and the method of instruction stood out 
as equally responsible for success. The fact that 
the teachers were men officers, superintendents, 
foremen, and skilled enrollees chiefly—and the 
further fact that they usually had practical knowl- 
edge of their subjects—these were obviously sig- 
nificant. Young men responded to men, and to 
the knowledge that their instructors had applied 
what they taught. They responded also to the 
informal environment which was established. 
There were no formal classes (usual classroom 
practice was specifically discouraged by the edu- 
cational officials), but groups talking and demon- 
strating, with the instructor acting as a friendly 
associate of the students. It was the seminar 
method—as old as Socrates, but reserved in our 
modern educational system for advanced work in 
colleges. In the CCC it proved successful for all 
grades of work from elementary study to that on 
a university level. 

The results of the experiment have not been 
measured—measurement would be a prodigious 
and all but impossible task. But clearly many 
men were given the ambition to push on with some 
kind of training. A considerable number actually 
found their classwork, in combination with camp 
experience, a steppingstone to an actual job. 
Hundreds of thousands carried away with them 
rudimentary skills (for the enrollee’s stay in camp 


has never been long enough to permit of thorough 
training) which would be useful to them as in- 
dividuals almost anywhere—the ability to do car- 
pentry, stone work, the repairing of machines, or 
the capacity to keep accounts or write or speak 
with more facility. Classes in history and current 
events and citizenship and health gave intangible 
equipment to any individual which he could use 
in playing his social role. Some statistics exist to 
show the relation of camp training to employment, 
and there is of course the great achievement for 
the schools of having taught tens of thousands of 
Americans to read and write. 

To apply all this to education, both in school 
and after school, will be a slow process. The 
work in the CCC goes on. It has been and is being 
studied by educators—both schoolmen and teach- 
ers of adults. What exactly the experts will do 
with this extensive and dramatic cross-section of 
experience in teaching and learning will be known 
better as time passes. Meanwhile the men who 
have been taught are taking their places once more 
in the life beyond the camps. Here and there they 
may be expected to give some sense of what has 
been achieved. For the CCC has been more than 
a laboratory. There the seed has been studied 
and signs of germination observed. But of neces- 
sity there has been a sowing also, and this is busy 
in root and growth in all parts of the American 
land. FRANK ERNEST HILL. 
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EDUCATION, originally introduced into the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps as an after-thought, has 

come to be one of the most 
PERMANENCY commanding of its features. 
OF THE CCC If the CCC is to be made a 

permanent agency of the gov- 
ernment, it will be in large part a recognition of 
the contribution already made through the educa- 
tional features of the CCC and in large part an 
expression of confidence that the CCC offers an 
opportunity without equal for the further develop- 
ment of an educational, guidance, and training 
program for the youth of the nation. Education 
in the camp, it may be said, involves all of the 
varied activities and services comprised in normal 
camp life. 

The form of the bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives providing for the continuation of 
the CCC and the debate concerning it in the House 
indicate that the value of the CCC to the enrollee 
was a factor heavily stressed as being in favor of 
its continuance, if not of its permanency at this 
time. This value to the enrollee was thought of as 
including gains in physical health, in develop- 
ment of character, in acquisition of work habits, 
and in vocational and general educational train- 
ing. The educational features were stressed even 
more in the discussion of the Senate and more 
definite provision was made, by amendment, to 
provide for an educational program consistent 
with the values inherent in the whole undertaking. 
For instance, in addition to the amendments indi- 
cated on pages 377 and 378 (this issue), the Sen- 
ate amendment provides ‘“That in the discretion 
of the Director continuous service by the enrollee 
during his period of enrollment shall not be re- 
quired in any case where the enrollee attends an 
educational institution of his choice during his 
leave of absence; Provided further, That the Di- 
rector shall be authorized to issue certificates of 
proficiency and merit to enrollees under such rules 
and regulations as he may provide.”” While the 
amendment is permissive in character, it does make 
possible the development of a type of work-school 
program which may have considerable significance 
from an educational point of view. 

Prominent among the features of the CCC dis- 
cussed by the House was that of vocational train- 
ing. There is a clear indication that a substantial 
number of the members of Congress, and a sub- 
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stantial section of public opinion, are convinced 
that the CCC program can be counted a success 
only if it turns from a purely voluntary leisure- 
time program of educational activities to a well- 
organized, well-planned program of education as 
a part of the daily schedule of camp activities, and 
with special emphasis upon vocational training. If 
the CCC is not made permanent at this time, it 
may be that only as such a program is carried out 
under competent leadership and with adequate 
equipment will the CCC be considered as a success 
and the possibility of its permanence as a govern- 
mental agency be further considered. 

The bill as amended by the Senate provides that 
the CCC is “for the purpose of providing employ- 
ment and training for citizenship for youthful citi- 
zens of the United States who are unemployed.” 
In this provision, we note a definite place for ed- 
ucation and we note the removal of the previous 
restrictive clause providing that only those “in 
needy circumstances,” or on relief, may be en- 
rolled. This seems to open the way for an educa- 
tional program which will have a stronger position 
in the CCC and it will also provide an opportunity 
for youth without undue regard to the economic 
status of families from which they come. If 
finally adopted and approved by The President, 
the way is open for a youth-training movement 
commensurate with the needs of American youth. 

The Senate has made another amendment which 
has a more or less direct bearing upon the educa- 
tional program. It provides for the appointment 
of civilian personnel ‘in accordance with Civil 
Service laws and regulations.” Since the “civilian 
personnel” includes the educational advisers in 
the camps and in administrative positions, this pro- 
vision is in the nature of a guarantee of tenure to 
those who wish to make educational work in the 
CCC a career. In a permanent CCC, such a provi- 
sion will open up a field for educational service of 
great importance and it may be expected to stimu- 
late a special type of career training in our uni- 
versity schools of education. 

The educational program in the CCC as a per- 
manent organization will offer an opportunity 
unique in the history of American education for 
the accomplishment of educational objectives and 
for citizenship training without the traditional 
restraints of grades, credits, prerequisites, and 
lock-step promotion. PAUL M. Cook. 





The Educational Contribution of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 


By ROBERT FECHNER 


HEN the Civilian Conservation Corps was 
4 created in the spring of 1933, its primary 
objectives were the furnishing of employment to 
idle young men and the conduct of a sound con- 
servation program in our forests, parks, and fields. 
After the CCC had been in operation for a few 
months it was found that in addition to achieving 
these two primary objectives it was improving the 
citizenship, the character, the health and the all- 
around usefulness of young men enrolled in the 
Corps. 

During the first summer that the Corps was in 
operation, I spent every free moment visiting in 
the CCC camps. Among the questions invariably 
put to camp officials were, ‘Are the enrollees in- 
terested in education?’ ‘What are you doing to 
satisfy this demand where it exists?’’ ‘What sort 
of an educational program would be of most value 
to enrollees?’’ In some camps I found company 
commanders, project superintendents, and fore- 
men were teaching as many as ten and twelve 
courses. Most of the subjects taught were in the 
elementary and high-school levels. Education 
that first summer, however, was largely of a catch- 
as-catch-can nature. In some camps, a wide va- 
riety of educational courses was offered. In 
others, very little was being done. 

During the summer, I discussed the educational 
situation in the CCC with officials of the Office of 
Education, educators, practical business men, and 
labor leaders of my acquaintance as well as with 
the officers and men in the camps. It was decided 
that something of an educational nature should be 
attempted. I took the matter up with President 
Roosevelt and found him enthusiastic over the idea 
of improving the employability of enrollees. The 
present educational program with its emphasis on 
training on the job and the thorough grounding 
of enrollees in elementary subjects, with special 
attention paid to the elimination of illiteracy, has 
developed from these early conferences. 

At the present time, young men entering the 
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* Mr. Fechner is Director of Emergency Con- 
servation Work, Washington, D. C., an of- 
fice to which he was appointed when the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was fist or- 
ganized. He has served continuously since 
that time as co-ordinator of the various gov- 
ernmental departments co-operating in the 
work of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Civilian Conservation Corps camps have many op- 
portunities to improve their general education and 
to develop skills. The camps themselves are edu- 
cational in nature. The camp routine, the em- 
phasis placed upon cleanliness, personal sanita- 
tion, regular habits, self-discipline, as well as the 
work program, all contribute to the improvement 
and employability of enrollees. The work pro- 
grams afford young men an unusual opportunity 
to learn by doing and to develop skills. Enrollees 
learn how to drive trucks and tractors, to operate 
heavy machinery, to use a wide variety of tools, 
to build fences, erect telephone lines of communi- 
cation, to build roads and bridges, to construct 
lodges and many other types of structures, as well 
as practical forestry, and soil erosion prevention 
methods. 

The natural educational advantages of camp life 
are supplemented in all camps by organized pro- 
grams of instruction headed up by the War De- 
partment with the advisory assistance of the Office 
of Education and participated in by all agencies 
which cooperate in the CCC work. Each camp 
has an educational adviser. ‘This man, under the 
supervision of the camp commander, organizes in- 
dividual camp educational activities. 

The educational adviser, assisted by the com- 
pany commander and camp superintendent, helps 
enrollees select a vocation to be followed after 
leaving the camps. The majority of the enrollees 
do not know enough of the field of occupations to 
make an intelligent choice of their life’s work. As 
a consequence, one of the major tasks of camp ofh- 
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cials, and especially the camp adviser, is to counsel 
with new enrollees on their educational and voca- 
tional needs and problems and to build the indi- 
vidual camp educational program around the needs 
and interests of the men as revealed through inter- 
views with them. 

From the beginning, CCC education has em- 
phasized the elimination of illiteracy, the correc- 
tion of common-school deficiencies, training on 
the job, vocational instruction, cultural and gen- 
eral education, and character and citizenship de- 
velopment. The cultural subjects usually are 
taught by the educational adviser, the camp com- 
mander, and qualified enrollees. 

The technical men from the Forest Service, the 
National Park Service, and the Soil Conservation 
Service teach more than 75 per cent of the train- 
ing on the job and about 25 per cent of the voca- 
tional classes. All of the field training on the job 
is taught by the technical agencies in charge of 
the work programs. Educational advisers, the 
military personnel, and selected enrollees give in- 
struction in the types of work which are carried on 
as part of the administration and operation of the 
camp. Such jobs include cooking, baking, hos- 
pital orderly, mess sergeant, clerical work and some 
of the truck driving. 

Our records indicate that about $12,000,000 
have been spent on Civilian Conservation Corps 
education since the corps was first initiated in 
1933. The fact that we have achieved so much 
in the way of improving the employability of en- 
rollees without spending large sums for equip- 
ment, materials, construction of school houses, etc., 
is due largely to the fine spirit and initiative of the 
officers, technical personnel, and advisers in the 
CCC camps and to the splendid cooperation which 
we have received from colleges, correspondence 
schools, local communities and states, as well as 
public and private organizations and individuals. 
Outside agencies and individuals have assisted in 
supplying such services and materials as teaching 
personnel, lecturers, books, magazines, correspond- 
ence courses, equipment, supplies, and instruc- 
tional materials of all kinds to the individual 
camps. 

For example, our records show that more than 
3,500 persons each month, who are not paid from 
emergency funds, are assisting in the instruction 
of enrollees. This includes approximately 1,800 


teachers employed by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration; more than 700 school teachers working 
in the regular school systems of the country; and 
more than 1,000 other volunteer, unpaid instruc- 
tors. There are likewise hundreds of lecturers 
from various organizations who have assisted in 
the education of enrollees. I wish to take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation to the 
thousands of persons who have aided in the CCC 
educational program for their generous services 
in assisting to provide educational opportunities 
for enrollees. 

Educational facilities in the camps have also 
been improved through outside aid. For example, 
CCC libraries have been expanded as a result of 
contributions from individuals and organizations. 
The standard CCC camp library contains approx- 
imately 300 books. Through donations from lo- 
cal schools, churches, Chamber of Commerce, li- 
braries, and other organizations, many of the camp 
libraries have been built up to more than 1,000 
books. 

In many instances, local communities have 
thrown open their schools for the use of enrollees 
during the evening hours. In the winter months, 
about 7,500 enrollees attend local elementary, sec- 
ondary and trade schools and colleges. Again, 
scores of colleges and universities are offering cor- 
respondence courses to enrollees at little or no cost 
and approximately 20,000 enrollees are taking 
these courses. 

As a result of the varied educational opportuni- 
ties offered in the camps, young men enrolled in 
the Corps may brush up on cultural subjects and 
develop skills and special technical knowledge. 
As it operates today, the CCC educational program 
offers ambitious youngsters opportunity to pre- 
pare themselves to qualify for private employ- 
ment. The CCC does not turn out graduate ap- 
prentices capable of taking places in industry as 
trained workers. It does not turn out graduate 
foresters, or graduate engineers. Neither does it 
turn out graduates with bachelors’ degrees. The 
CCC does, however, offer practical job training 
and academic instruction which enables the CCC 
experienced youth to get a foothold on the eco- 
nomic ladder. 

The CCC turns out men who can qualify as 
practical foresters, as practical road or bridge con- 
struction men, as practical foremen of erosion con- 
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trol operations, as cooks, as drivers of automobiles 
and as operators of trucks, tractors and heavy ma- 
chinery. It teaches inexperienced boys not only 
how to work but how to work efficiently. Young 
men are taught the value of regular habits and 
clean living. They are taught personal hygiene, 
table manners when lacking, and good sportsman- 
ship. They are made conservation conscious. 
That this program is achieving worthwhile re- 
sults is apparent to any student of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The majority of the men 
who come into the camps are inexperienced, un- 
trained in any line of work, and many, through 
long idleness, have become listless and have lost 
their ambition to better themselves. The fact that 
so many of them have been able to get jobs in 
private employment after a few months in the 
Corps and that employers who have hired enrollees 
speak so highly of them demonstrates that we are 
obtaining worthwhile results. Our records show 


that during the last four years approximately 400,- 
000 young men left the camps to accept employ- 
ment. 

To illustrate the attitude of employers toward 


CCC enrollees, let me cite an example which was 
forwarded to this office in a report from one of 
the field offices. When the mining industry in 
Arizona stepped up in recent months and more 
workers were needed, twenty-three enrollees from 
Forest Service Camp Number 64-A near Nogales, 
Arizona, resigned over a period of time to work 
for the Eagle-Picher Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany branch at Ruby, Arizona. Most of the 
twenty-three were assigned to hard work as “muck- 
ers” in the mine. How well they were able to 
“take it’ is evidenced by a letter to their former 
camp commander from an Eagle-Picher official, 
E. D. Morton. 

Only one man had to be discharged later, he 
said. Four quit after a short time. The other 
eighteen made good. Mr. Morton wrote, ‘One 
of them reported as hospital helper and is giving 
good service. One left to take a better, but tem- 
porary job in the camp store, but he reserved his 
right to return to his old job in the mine. Four 
of them have been promoted from muckers to 
miners. 

“Taken on the whole we have found them to 
be a worthwhile bunch of boys, far better than a 
like number of inexperienced men we would pick 
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up from the rustling line, and we are glad to say 
that we believe their training and discipline in the 
CCC camp has been responsible for the good show- 
ing that they have made with us.” 

What more should we teach the young men who 
enter the CCC than we are offering them at the 
present time? Should we attempt to turn out ap- 
prentices and finished mechanics? Should we de- 
vote a part of the work day to compulsory edu- 
cational training? Should education be made a 
primary CCC objective ranking in importance with 
the conduct of work programs? 

For my part I feel strongly that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps program should remain essen- 
tially a work program. I do not favor any reduc- 
tion in the forty-hour work week now in force in 
the CCC camps. It is my opinion that substan- 
tial reduction of the work week in favor of the 
placing of greater emphasis on educational mat- 
ters would deprive the young men sent to the CCC 
camps of one of the finest educational advantages 
which they now obtain. I refer to the disciplinary, 
morale- and character-building values of labor and 
the inner knowledge on the part of enrollees at 
the end of the day that they have done an honest 
day’s work. One of the things in which | take 
the greatest pride is the knowledge that through 
the discipline of requiring the men to do a full 
day’s work we have made them more employable, 
made them appreciate their fellow citizens, and in- 
spired them with greater confidence in themselves. 
The knowledge that he can do a day’s work helps 
make a man of a callow youth. It builds up his 
self-respect; it makes him more democratic. In- 
stead of permitting the growth of idleness habits, 
we give the enrollees a concept of a world where 
men must work. 

They return home feeling they have paid for 
their keep while in the camps. This serves to make 
the boys self-reliant, ambitious, and determined to 
get ahead through their own efforts. They want 
to be independent, not dependent. 

At the same time I desire to give the boys every 
educational advantage consistent with the conduct 
of a forty-hour-a-week work program. Greater 
emphasis can and will be placed in the future upon 
the training of enrollees in the various types of 
work carried on in the camps and on work projects. 
Vocational training will be emphasized wherever 


(Concluded on page 309) 





The Adjutant General Emphasizes Importance 
of Educational Program 


“During the recent conference of Corps Area 
Educational Advisers held in Washington, it was 
my pleasure to have these gentlemen in my office 
for an hour's discussion of their work. 

“One of the most striking problems which was 
brought out at this session was that many of the 
enrollees in the camps of the country, because of 
their lack of educational equipment, special ability, 
and employability have no ambition, have no ob- 
jectives in life, and seem utterly hopeless as to their 
future. Because of this condition, camp officials 
frequently experience great difficulty in persuad- 
ing these young men to enroll in educational ac- 
tivities designed to improve their chances for per- 
sonal growth and vocational development. 

“This condition, I am inclined to believe, is 
a normal one and we are faced with the problem 
of adjusting our educational program to meet the 
needs of this class of young men; to teach them 
to use their means to the best advantage, and to 
improve their condition of life as much as possible. 

“This personal letter is written in the hope that 
all of us will unite in devoting our best thought 
to devising ways and means of helping this group 
of young men. 

“I should like to submit two suggestions which 
it is believed may prove helpful in this regard. 
The first has to do with methods of arousing the 
ambition of these young men to better their con- 
dition, in spite of the handicaps which seem so ap- 
parent. And the second has to do with the de- 
velopment of a practical program of educational 
activities which will enable each enrollee to acquire 
a life goal or objective while in camp. 

“In regard to the first suggestion, it appears to 
me the best way of arousing ambition is for a com- 
pany officer, educational adviser, camp superin- 
tendent, or any other competent person to sit down 
with each man privately and informally, and dis- 
cuss with him his home background, his educa- 
tional preparation, his vocational experience, his 
goal in life, and try to lead him to see how he can 
utilize to best advantage his camp opportunities 


* On November 4, 1936, a letter, substantially 
as quoted below, was addressed to all Corps 
Area Commanders by Major General E. T. 
Conley, The Adjutant General. It is pre- 
sented in this issue of THE Pot DELTA Kap- 
PAN by special permission of the author. 


for improving himself so that when he leaves camp 
he will be better able to take his place as a good 
citizen. 

“It seems to me, furthermore, that we should 
create in the mind of each enrollee the desire to be 
financially independent, that is, to own a small 
home, to grow a small garden, a little fruit, and 
have a small flock of chickens to supply food for 
the family table, and, if there is a surplus, to sell 
it in the local market, to provide some of the 
necessities which cannot be grown or made by the 
owner; to have a family, and to be able to clothe, 
feed, and educate them; and not to be dependent 
upon his family, community, or state for support, 
as so many frequently are. 

‘In case the enrollee intends to go back to his 
father’s farm or business, as doubtless most of 
them will until they can earn enough to start in 
business for themselves, he should be stimulated 
to go back with new ideas as to how to improve 
this farm or business and to make it more of a 
paying proposition. Conservation of the soil and 
careful budgeting of the enterprise should be 
taught. 

“T sincerely believe that if all our officials in the 
camps would take such an interest in the men, se- 
cure their confidence and talk to them in this man- 
ner, many of them who now appear to be hopeless, 
to have no interest in self-improvement, no goals 
or objectives in life, would be stimulated to take a 
definite interest in preparing for the future. 

“I would have them believe that all necessary 
labor is honorable; that to work for a living all 
one’s days is the role of the majority of men. Im- 
press upon them that there is no more honorable 
calling than that a man shall learn to work well 
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and earn, by his own efforts, an honest living. We 
should teach these men the dignity of labor, how to 
do an honest day’s toil, and the value of that work. 
We can also teach them how to do better the var- 
ious jobs in camp and on the work projects. We 
can improve their reading and writing ability, de- 
velop vocational skills and recreational interests, 
and teach them how to manage their affairs so as 
to eventually own homes, rear families, and be- 
come self-respecting citizens of the community. 

“In regard to the second suggestion, I want you 
to know first of all that the War Department is 
fully aware of the fine educational program which 
has already been developed in the camps, and 
that it is in thorough accord with every effort being 
made by camp, district, and corps area officials to 
provide activities designed to assist young men in 
being more employable and better citizens. The 
problems involved in these undertakings are fully 
appreciated. It is because of these problems that 
I feel constrained to write this personal letter in 
the hope that new efforts and untouched resources 
may be brought to bear on the problem. 

“It appears that we have a unique and most fa- 


vorable opportunity to arouse the ambitions of these 
young men and to supply them with the means of 
improving themselves in order that they may be 


masters rather than victims of their fate. In view 
of the fact that the average enrollee stays in camp 
about nine months, the program should be directed 
toward making him in that nine months as em- 
ployable and self-sustaining as possible. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that for the majority of the men, 
the acquiring of a livelihood, either through work- 
ing for himself, someone else, or both, should re- 
ceive primary consideration. In view of their 
present economic status, most of these men will 
necessarily have to start by working for someone 
else for wages. Enrollees from farms and small 
rural towns may find such employment opportuni- 
ties on the larger farms, with a moderate wage plus 
board and lodging; the others will find work op- 
portunities among public and private organiza- 
tions. 

‘These young men also should be taught how to 
locate work opportunities, how to apply for jobs, 
how to keep a job, how to save money, and how to 
invest savings in a home or business. Show them 
what can be done by saving even $5.00 to $10.00 
monthly towards buying first a small plot of 
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ground, then later building a little home. It is 
thoroughly believed that if these young men were 
taught how to invest in a small home early in life, 
and encouraged to make a plan to that end, such 
action would do more to arouse ambition, secure 
greater participation in worthwhile activity, sta- 
bilize character and guarantee future personal 
growth than anything else. A very thorough 
course of instruction along this line, to my mind, 
will prove invaluable in arousing the interest of 
the men and in sustaining that interest. It will 
create in them an ambition to be self-supporting 
and independent. It will give them a goal and 
then show them a practical and possible way to 
reach that goal. 

“Naturally, since the problems involved vary 
in different sections of the country, the program 
of instruction will vary likewise. Accordingly, my 
letter is along broad general principles, realizing 
that the details must be worked out to meet local 
needs.” 


The Educational Contribution 
(Continued from page 307) 

practicable results can be attained. Every effort 
should be made to permit qualified enrollees to 
study at schools and colleges where such institu- 
tions are within reasonable distance of the CCC 
camps. We should make certain that illiterate en- 
rollees are taught to read and write and that stu- 
dents in elementary-school levels have an oppor- 
tunity to improve their education. Above all we 
should make our education as practical as possible. 

I do not think it is practicable, under present 
conditions, to attempt to train apprentices or to 
turn out finished mechanics or graduate engineers. 
Enrollees, on the average, do not remain in the 
CCC camps long enough to carry out the training 
work necessary to become finished mechanics. 
Eight months is about the average time that boys 
remain in camp. This important fact, as well as 
the circumstance that most of these boys come 
to us inexperienced and often with a background 
of idleness, must be taken into consideration in the 
preparation of the future CCC educational pro- 
gram. Our major purpose is to help each boy to 
find himself, to arouse his ambition and to aid him 
in obtaining private employment. Every avail- 
able part of the CCC organization and machinery 
should be utilized to that end. 








It May Interest You to Know That— 


The Civilian Conservation Corps is now in its fifth 
year and assured of at least two more years of life, 
according to the recent bill adopted by the House of 
Representatives. Whether or not it is to become a 
permanent agency of the government for the care and 
training of young men not otherwise provided for 
will be determined by many circumstances within the 
two-year period of extension, not the least of which 
will be the measurable results of its educational pro- 
gram. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps is the one notable 
exception in the emergency activities of the govern- 
ment which has been set up and administered under 
already existing governmental agencies. The Dt- 
rector of Emergency Conservation Works, Mr. Robert 
Fechner, has served as the co-ordinating officer for the 
four federal departments—Labor, War, Interior, and 
Agriculture—which have cooperated in carrying on 
the work of the CCC. Each of these four depart- 
ments has supplied one member on The Advisory 
Council which has operated under the leadership of 
the Director of Emergency Conservation Works. 


Approximately 2,000,000 men of America have 
been the beneficiaries of the CCC Camps, including 
enrollees and non-enrolled personnel. 

Approximately $500,000,000 has been paid to CCC 
enrollees in wages since the Corps began. Approx- 
imately five-sixths of this amount was paid directly 
to the families of the enrollees, the remainder to the 
enrollees themselves. 

During the same period, Reserve Corps officers 
were paid more than $70,000,000, and technical per- 
sonnel and other civilians were paid more than 
$180,000,000. 

It has cost more than $200,000,000 to feed the 
CCC and nearly $200,000,000 for clothing and shoes. 
The cost of medical treatment and supplies has 
amounted to $30,000,000. 

The cost of barracks, tents and other shelter pro- 
vided in the camps is more than $68,000,000; and 
more than $200,000,000 has been spent for equip- 
ment, material, and supplies used in the work program 
of the CCC, while $81,000,000 has gone to the rail- 
roads for transportation, $49,000,000 of that amount 
representing the cost of transportation of persons. In 
addition the utilities have supplied light, gas, and tel- 
ephone service at a cost of $12,000,000. Miscella- 


* Information assembled by the editor. 
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neous goods and services supplied by many interests 
and individuals have cost another $44,000,000. 

The cost of the CCC to date has been more than 
$1,500,000,000, or approximately $850.00 per en- 
rollee, on the average. When balanced against the 
credit side of the ledger—natural resources conserved 
and improved, construction projects completed, and 
human rehabilitation accomplished—that which has 
seemed to be expense becomes investment and with 
a fair margin of profit to its credit. 


For the period July 1 to December 31, 1936, the 
average monthly enrollment strength of the CCC was 
324,571. An average of 28,713 persons per month 
acted as instructors and leaders of the educational 
activities. In an average company, about 25 different 
courses and activities were going on. The number 
of persons offering instruction (average per month) 
during this period was reported as follows: 





Educational Advisers ................ 1,948 
Assistant Educational Advisers ........ 1,902 
Sk ee Pee 4,574 
eee 10,141 
a a sO 6,471 
E. E. P. Teachers (Under WPA) ...... 1,800 
eo Rr ee 147 
Regular Teachers (Local Cooperation).. 721 
SE fs niin Cane nt cladatence dane 1,010 

Sb ecaie wes BS Che Hit 28,713 


Many of the above were giving the major part of 
their time to other activities and the teaching of classes 
was an additional responsibility assumed as a contri- 
bution to the educational program. 


During the past four years, approximately $12,- 
000,000 have been spent on education in the CCC. 
In addition, extensive services and equipment have 
been supplied for the educational work, without cost 
to the CCC, by individuals and communities. 


During the year ending June 30, 1936, 1,319 edu- 
cational advisers were appointed for service in the 
CCC camps. All were college graduates; 74 per 
cent have the bachelor’s degree, 23 per cent the mas- 
ter’s degree, and 3 per cent the doctor's degree. 
More than half of them majored in education and 
the social sciences during their college years; approx- 
imately 60 per cent had previous experience in teach- 
ing; and 12 per cent had administrative experience 
in school work. About 40 per cent had business or 
industrial experience. 























IT MAY INTEREST YOU TO KNOW THAT— 


The educational level of enrollees on the average 
nationally for the six-months period ending December 
31, 1936, was reported as follows: 


Percentage illiterste .... 2... cscs cseses 2.73 
Pescentage clementaty .............+: 38.36 
Percentage high school ............... 47.37 
Pescemtage Cbilege .. 0.6... cece ec ecess 11.37 
Percentage college graduates ........... 17 


An illiterate is defined as one who cannot read a 
newspaper or write a letter. Enrollees on elementary 
level are those not illiterate but who have not com- 
pleted the eighth grade. These on high-school level 
have completed eighth grade but not high school. 
Those on college level have completed high school 
but may or may not have entered college. 

The reports also show that about one-third of the 
enrollees were studying academic subjects with the 
extent of participation varying markedly on the dif- 
ferent levels. Nine of every ten illiterates were tak- 
ing literacy courses; four out of ten on the elementary 
level were taking elementary courses; three out of ten 
on the high-school level were taking high-school 
courses; and seven of every hundred on the college 
level were taking college courses. These figures ap- 
ply, however, only to participation in the academic 
subjects. 

During this same period, 22.1 per cent of the en- 
rollees were enrolled for “Informal Educational Ac- 
tivities’ such as arts and crafts, music, and dramatics; 
66.5 per cent were enrolled for first aid, health, and 
safety instruction; 47.8 per cent were enrolled for job 
training; and 39.8 per cent were enrolled for voca- 
tional courses. Also 10,656 lectures were held; 6,877 
educational films were shown; 292,520 books were 
circulated by the libraries to 140,607 enrollees; 4,995 
enrollees attended nearby schools; 19,566 enrollees 
were taking correspondence courses; and nearly 1,500 
camp newspapers were published. 


Approximately 50,000 enrollees have been taught 
to read and write as a part of the educational program 
of the CCC; more than 300,000 enrollees have been 
better grounded in elementary-school subjects; more 
than 200,000 boys have studied high-school subjects ; 
and 50,000 have taken college courses while in the 
CCC. In addition, 1,000,000 have profited by “‘train- 
ing on the job.” 


Attendance upon religious services by CCC mem- 
bers trebled in three years, according to information 
from the office of the Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Army. 
In 1934 attendance was 3,740,770 at 65,533 services; 
in 1935 attendance was 6,761,596 at 110,423 services; 
and in 1936 attendance was 11,156,568 at 178,315 
services. 
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Correspondence Study Courses have added mate- 
rially to the equipment of the educational advisers in 
the CCC. These have been developed in several uni- 
versity centers and have had wide use throughout the 
entire nine corps areas. They have been supplied to 
enrollees at a minimum cost and the administration 
of the correspondence work has been handled co- 
operatively by the CCC and the several institutions 
and state departments of education which have been 
interested in the undertaking. 

Senator Thomas of Oklahoma has introduced a bill 
in Congress to establish a national system of university- 
supervised correspondence study. 


Beginning in May, 1934, there has been developed 
in the Fourth Corps Area a film service which sup- 
plies, at the present time, more than one-half of the 
area. This service uses approximately sixty regular 
sources of films and twenty-five other sources occa- 
sionally. The films are secured from five Depart- 
ments of the National Government, seven educational 
foundations, five State departments of education, nine- 
teen tourist bureaus and transportation companies, and 
more than fifty manufacturers and other commercial 
concerns. 

The types of subject-matter used are: trade and vo- 
cational, 65 per cent; historical, 10 per cent; travel, 
25 per cent. Definite circuits are organized, and at 
each point serviced a program is provided for one 
night each week from the central film office at Corps 
Area Headquarters. 


The life story of an enrollee in one of the camps 
in Michigan is unique in the annals of the CCC. At 
the age of ten he was so retarded in learning that his 
condition was misjudged, and he was sent to an in- 
stitution for the feeble minded. For fourteen years 
this boy, who was fundamentally normal, associated 
with people who were not. Shortly after his brother 
secured his release from this institution, he was ac- 
cepted for enrollment in the CCC. His experience 
in camp life has resulted in a complete change in per- 
sonality. At the present time he is enrolled in classes 
for the purpose of qualifying for his eighth-grade 
diploma. 

Two enrollees in an Arkansas camp have made 18 
stringed instruments between them. The guitars and 
mandolins shown in the photograph elsewhere in this 
issue were made in two Illinois camps by those who 
are shown with the instruments. 


Approximately 10 per cent of the enrollment of 
the CCC are World War Veterans. These men are 
usually located in camps of their own, and have made 
their own particular contribution to the work of the 
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CCC. In many cases they are engaged on work proj- 
ects calling for manual skills and technical operations 
such as would be found only among men of this age 
group. 

The yearly number of enrollees in Alaska is being 
increased from 325 to 600 and the work, which has 
been largely confined to the national forests, is being 
extended to include highways, airplane landing fields, 
trails, control of predatory animals in the extensive 
big-game fields of interior Alaska, and other projects 
of interest to future generations and the increasing 
number of summer visitors to Alaska. 


Nearly one-third of the 44,671 juniors enrolled in 
the CCC during the recent January enrollment period 
were 17 years of age, and 77 per cent were under 21 
years of age, according to reports received by the De- 
partment of Labor from the state-selecting agencies. 
Less than 8 per cent were over 23 years of age. 

The breakdown of ages was as follows: Age 17, 
13,891; age 18, 11,033; age 19, 5,763; age 20, 3,709; 
age 21, 2,951; age 22, 2,247; age 23, 1,566; age 24, 
1,200; age 25, 771; age 26, 610; age 27, 491; age 28, 
255; and age 29 and over, 184. 

The average age of the 3,555 men who have been 
previously accepted and were re-enrolled in January 
was higher. Nearly two-thirds were between 20 and 
23 years of age. Approximately one-third were un- 
der 21 years. 

The records show that 17.5 per cent of the men had 
never been employed before joining the CCC; 16.84 
per cent had been unemployed less than two months; 
41.36 per cent from two to six months, and another 
11.48 per cent had been unemployed from seven to 
12 months. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the juniors enrolled 
in January had completed one or more years of high 
school, the reports reveal. Another 40 per cent had 
completed the seventh or eighth grades. 


One million trees planted each working day since 
the corps was started April 5, 1933, is the record that 
can be claimed by the CCC. Since that time, one and 
a third billion trees have been planted, reforesting 
1,000,000 acres of land. The total has mounted 
steadily from 75,000,000 trees in 1933 to a half bil- 
lion in 1936. Other agencies than the CCC brought 
this total for 1936 to more than 650,000,000 trees 
planted on all lands in the United States. The CCC 
figure for 1936 was three times that of any year before 
inauguration of the corps. During the coming year 
the same program will be carried out as heretofore, 
with 550,000,000 seedlings available now. Since 
public nursery facilities have been expanded, it will 
be comparatively simple to keep up with this program. 


Under the general heading of forest protection, en- 
rollees fought the three great enemies of the forest 
—fire, insects and disease. They expended 3,800,000 
man-days fighting forest fires. They conducted cam- 
paigns against insects and such destructive diseases 
as White Pine Blister Rust over 15,000,000 acres. 

They built 87,000 miles of truck roads, minor roads, 
highway and park roads. They constructed more than 
45,000 miles of telephone lines. They erected more 
than 3,000 fire look-out and observation towers. 

State park acreages have been increased by more 
than 700,000 acres. Erosion control programs have 
benefited millions of acres of farm lands. 


Enrolled members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps have been called upon to perform all kinds of 
emergency operations. These range from searching 
for lost children in sparcely settled or wooded areas 
to participation in the flood rescue work of the recent 
Ohio River flood. Included in these activities are 
such things as fighting fires, rescuing wild-life from 
starvation and loss of life, locating wrecked aircraft, 
supplying aid to isolated families in snow-bound ter- 
ritories, and furnishing relief to sufferers in dust 
storms. Enrollees in practically every section of the 
United States have, at one time or another, been called 
upon to perform similar emergency duties. 


The development of trailer parking areas has been 
carried out by the CCC as part of the broad program 
of recreational development supervised by the state 
parks division of the National Park Service. In some 
parks, specially equipped trailer camps will be ready 
for use this season; in others it will be another year 
or more before planned facilities are fully completed. 


Approximately 1,800 young men, most of whom are 
still in the Corps, will be appointed Junior Assistants 
to Technicians, a new Civil Service position created 
by President Roosevelt for the purpose of providing 
possibilities for advancement within the CCC for am- 
bitious and qualified enrollees. The position will pay 
$85.00 a month. It is open only to CCC enrollees 
or former enrollees who have passed Civil Service 
examinations while enrolled in the Corps. 


One industrial concern near Detroit, at one time, 
called upon a Michigan CCC Camp for approximately 
60 per cent of its enrollment for immediate employ- 
ment. 

A recent representative comment by a selecting 
agent in a western state is “Boys released from CCC 
camps, particularly where they have had experience in 
construction work, are in demand by the Employment 
Service for placement in private industry.” 

(Concluded on page 378) 
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Growth and Accomplishments of 
C CC Education 


By HOWARD W. OXLEY 


N HIs Fourth Anniversary Report to the Presi- 
dent on March 31, 1937, Mr. Robert Fechner, 
Director of the CCC, states: ‘““The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps has cut through the indifference 
and inertia with which the public normally has 
regarded . . . the welfare of its youth. . . . By 
improving the health, morale and the employ- 
ability of large numbers of young men who have 
left school and who have not had an opportunity to 
obtain a steady job, the CCC has made an impor- 
tant contribution to the social welfare of the 
nation.” 

The CCC has indeed become an agency of first 
rank in the conservation of human as well as nat- 
ural resources. Established in March, 1933, 
primarily as a means to afford work to countless 
thousands of unemployed young men, the CCC 
soon revealed its real value as a general training 
institution. 

It wasn’t long after the first few camps had been 
set up that a number of the enrollees began to ask 
for further educational opportunities to prepare 
themselves for employment. They saw a chance 
to acquire work skills and practical training which 
would fit them for a job. Thus, educational fa- 
cilities in some measure were provided the en- 
rollees during the first few months of the Corps. 
It was not until December, 1933, however, that 
CCC education was placed on an organized basis, 
under the administration of the War Department 
with the advisory assistance of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The popularity of the experiment of opening 
schools in the camps has proven unquestionably 
successful. Today, eighty-mine per cent of the 
enrollees, by their own choice, are regularly par- 
ticipating in the camp educational program, as 
compared with fifty-four per cent two years ago. 
There is no compulsion to take any course. The 
educational activities of the camps are entirely 
voluntary in nature. 


* Howard W. Oxley is National Director of 
CCC Camp Education with headquarters in 
The Office of Education, Department of In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. He is a graduate 
(1923) of Central Missouri Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri, has the M.S. degree 
in Education (1926) from Iowa State Col- 
lege, and has done additional graduate work 
in Education at New York University where 
he was also elected to membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


CONCEPT OF CCC EDUCATION 


When the Educational Advisers were sent into 
the camps during the winter of 1934, they were 
instructed: “Yours is a task without clear prece- 
dents. Your ingenuity in devising ways of meet- 
ing the situation as you find it at the camp is your 
real test. . . . The activities you carry on must 
grow out of the needs and wishes of the men. 
There is no program planned outside the camp and 
imposed from above. The program must be 
worked out for each camp separately.” 

After more than three years’ experience with 
CCC education, Camp Advisers have come to hold 
a very definite concept of what education should 
mean to the thousands of young men who come 
their way. Approximately 1,700,000 young men 
have enrolled in the Corps since its inception. 
They have come from all types of backgrounds. 
Most of them have quit school. Seventy-five per 
cent of them have never received vocational train- 
ing, and over ninety per cent of them never held a 
regular job. A large portion of them are without 
plans for the future. Over three-fourths of them 
have never thought seriously of a choice of occupa- 
tions or how to prepare themselves in a chosen 
field of work. 

In the camps, the Educational Advisers have 
taken the enrollee on whatever level they found 
him and have developed a program of educational 
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activity around his ability, needs, and interests. 
The objective of CCC education has been to make 
each enrollee more employable and a better 
citizen. 

PRACTICAL TRAINING NECESSARY 


There are those in certain educational circles to- 
day who oppose the development and spread of 
vocational training. They contend that we should 
be altogether concerned with giving the youth a 
general education, consisting of mastering certain 
definite subjects including the classics and meta- 
physics. They feel that this experience will put 
the youth “in a frame of mind” to adjust himself 
to life’s conditions. One very important fact they 
have neglected to consider, however, is that we 
cannot put the youth into a proper frame of mind 
to meet modern conditions unless we introduce 
into his preparation a taste of practical experience, 
a sample of the world of affairs as it now is and 
not as it was one or two thousand years ago. 

Education combined with work experience has 
demonstrated in the camps unlimited possibilities 
for preparing youth for contemporary demands. 
The past seven years of perplexing experience 
through which this country has come should have 
convinced us that we must be more practical and 
realistic in training youth. Certainly we do not 
wish to base educational effort on a materialistic 
philosophy; yet, we must remember that we are 
preparing youth for a world of reality, in which 
the earning of one’s living is of primary concern 
and the adjustment of one’s self to current condi- 
tions is essential to success. In a report last year 
to the President, the National Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security stated: “Education, to fulfill its 
purpose, must be related much more than it has 
been to the economic needs of individuals. Ad- 
justment of our educational content and technique 
to this situation is a vital need in a long-range pro- 
gram for economic security.” 


UNPREPAREDNESS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


During recent years it has been discovered that 
the lack of jobs is not the sole employment difh- 
culty. Many of the unemployed youth are out 
of work because they are unable to qualify for 
positions available, and not because there are no 
openings. 

In a report last January, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
Director of the American Youth Commission, 
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stated: “There is evidence that the schools are not 
preparing youth for vocations. As many as sev- 
enty per cent of all high-school graduates are not 
trained in any skilled trade, and forty per cent of 
them are not trained for any particular vocation.” 

A recent study of 43,000 youths under twenty- 
five years of age in Connecticut throws more light 
on the subject. Here, it was found that over 
seventy-three per cent were untrained for a skilled 
occupation, and forty per cent were unprepared 
for ordinary employment. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has well summarized the challenge 
to education in this statement: “In this era of 
mass production of material goods, we must, by 
educational policies and techniques, push our 
school influences further into the arena of life’s 
practical problems.” 


CCC EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Since participation in education is on a volun- 
tary basis, the camp program has had to have mean- 
ing and purpose for each enrollee. The enrollee 
has had to see wherein the program would help 
him individually and make him more of a self- 
sustaining citizen. To achieve these ends, CCC 
education has had to be flexible, adaptable, and 
practical. In meeting the wide range of enrollee 
needs, the camp program of education is pursuing 
the following objectives: 

1. The removal of illiteracy. 

2. The correction of common school deficien- 
cies. 

Training on work projects. 

Vocational instruction. 

Cultural and general education. 
Avocational and leisure-time training. 
Character and citizenship development. 
Assisting enrollees to find employment. 


NAY PY 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


Through individual counseling and guidance, 
the Educational Adviser attempts to determine 
what the enrollee’s background has been, the ex- 
tent of his previous training, what his aptitudes 
and interests are, and what types of training and 
experience in camp are best suited to his abilities. 

Guidance, as we look upon it in the camps, is 
an attempt to help the individual help himself. 
It does not involve compulsion, prediction, or 
mysticism. It is a process of self-awakening, self- 
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examination, self-appraisal, and self-choice. It 
necessarily involves an effort to acquaint the in- 
dividual with a number of vocations, so that he 
may more intelligently choose an occupation in 
accordance with his aptitudes and interests. 

During last February, 124,722 men, or 41 per 
cent of the camp enrollment, were interviewed 
individually by their Advisers relative to their edu- 
cational and vocational development. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


The CCC camp affords the enrollee an unusual 
chance to learn by doing. Here he gets to dig his 
hands into practical experience and learns to un- 
dertake an assignment of work. Camp Advisers 
have come to value highly teaching through prac- 
tical experience. They are in agreement with the 
contention of Dr. Wm. H. Kilpatrick of Teachers 
College when he says: “I wish our people, young 
or old, to realize that if they learn anything they 
must live that very thing. They will learn it in 
the degree that they live it. They cannot learn 
it unless they do live it.” 

Dr. Martha Berry, the famous educator of Geor- 
gia, adds a further word, to which CCC Advisers 
would heartily subscribe. She says: ‘Education 
in school must be like life out of school. 
enough simply to know. Young people must be 
trained to feel and to do.” 

CCC work projects vary all the way from those 
of the manual labor type to highly technical jobs. 
There are more than sixty major classifications of 
vocations which may be taught on these projects, 
and this number may be broken down into more 
than 300 smaller jobs for training purposes. Last 
February, 168,465 men, or 52 per cent of the en- 
rollment, were participating in systematic instruc- 
tion on the job. 

Within the camp, there are more jobs on which 
the young man may be trained. Some of these 
are store management, stenography, cooking, elec- 
tric wiring, truck driving, and auto mechanics. 
There are also vocational courses, organized as 
classes and taught twice each week. Last Feb- 
ruary, 145,281 men, or 48 per cent of the enroll- 
ment, were taking this instruction. 

Throughout the camp program of vocational 
training, the chief emphasis is placed on the cor- 
rect habits of work and the proper attitude toward 
work. Individual activities in the routine per- 
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formance of a given job are of secondary impor- 
tance to a clear understanding of the fundamental 
principles and techniques involved in undertaking 
and executing an assignment of work. In this 
way, the enrollee becomes acquainted with the 
requirements of many jobs similar in character, 
and is, therefore, in a better position to locate 
employment. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CCC EDUCATION 


In considering the progress of CCC education, 
we note that it has contributed much to the care 
and development of American youth. More than 
50,000 enrollees have been taught to read and 
write. More than 300,000 have been better 
grounded in grade school subjects, and more than 
200,000 enrollees have taken high-school subjects. 
Fifteen thousand have pursued college courses. 
Over one million enrollees have received practical 
instruction on work projects. 

The CCC educational program has focused pub- 
lic attention upon the unpreparedness of a large 
number of American youth. The average age of 
the enrollee is around 20, and the average level 
of educational attainment is at the eighth grade. 
This one fact alone strongly indicates the retarda- 
tion and unpreparedness of many thousands of 
our young men. Add to this the fact that three- 
fourths of the enrollees never had any vocational 
training before they came to camp, nor did they 
have any plans as to their life’s occupation, and 
one will wonder if our institutions aren’t falling 
short of the responsibility which they bear in the 
care and education of American youth. 

The CCC has demonstrated that education and 
work can be successfully combined in a program 
of practical training. Of course, the CCC is not 
the first agency in the country to combine educa- 
tion and work experience with success, but it has 
demonstrated that this technique may be employed 
effectively on a nationwide basis for mass purposes. 


PROGRESSIVE METHODS 


To improve camp instruction, the Advisers have 
used progressive techniques and methods exten- 
sively. To arouse and hold enrollee interest, they 
have had to resort to the most effective and up-to- 
date devices that could be found. They have at- 
tempted to make education virile and realistic. 
They subscribe to Dr. Alexis Carrell’s viewpoint 
in his new book, Man, The Unknown, when he 
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says, “More virile habits should be substituted for 
the uniformity and softness of life in schools and 
colleges.” 

Camp classes are run on a discussion basis with 
lecturing being held to a minimum. The rela- 
tionship of the instructor and enrollee is one of 
man-to-man or adviser-to-friend. Each boy feels 
free to raise a special problem for consideration 
at any time. Each class, as nearly as possible, is 
centered around some practical project. For ex- 
ample, the agricultural class may be built around 
a garden project, the English class around the 
camp newspaper, the arithmetic class around the 
company exchange, the current events class around 
the local forum. To enrich regular class work, 
Advisers are making use of films, slides, exhibits, 
charts, graphs, and outside lecturers. During last 
February, 8,461 films were shown to CCC men, 
and 10,780 lectures were delivered on special 
topics. 

The CCC educational program has produced 
much instructional material which is particularly 
suited to the type of learner that has come into the 
camps. The average CCC enrollee is a young 
adult, and he must have textual information which 
holds his interest and contains language and illus- 
trations familiar to him. Although the average 
age of CCC enrollees is 20, half of them are not 
beyond the elementary-school level and must there- 
fore be trained in common-school subjects. This 
situation has led to the preparation of many val- 
uable texts, particularly in the field of correspon- 
dence study, designed to meet the needs of the en- 
rollees on the elementary level. 

Probably the best course materials produced by 
the CCC, however, have been those on vocational 
and avocational subjects. During the fall of 
1935, the Office of Education published lesson out- 
lines on fifteen vocational subjects and a manual 
for instructors. Vocations covered in this series 
included carpentry, stone masonry, agriculture, 
electric wiring, photography, cooking, auto me- 
chanics, and others. The Director of CCC Camp 
Education and Corps Area Educational Advisers 
have gone to some length in publishing materials 
on job analysis and job training. To stimulate 
enrollee interest in leisure time activities, the Corps 
Area Educational Advisers have prepared bulletins 
on block printing, book binding, journalism, arts 
and crafts, nature study, and organized sports. 


CITIZENSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


In strengthening citizenship training, the camps 
have inaugurated newspapers, debating societies, 
forums, and libraries. Last February, there were 
1,664 camp newspapers in operation and 343,772 
books circulating among the men. From infor- 
mation at hand, it appears that over half the camps 
now have forums or discussion groups. Some of 
them have enrollee councils to advise with the 
Company Commander on welfare, educational, 
and recreational matters. 

Nor is the program of citizenship improvement 
without the proper emphasis on constructive rec- 
reational activities. Enrollees are offered a chance 
to develop themselves through a variety of leisure- 
time pursuits, such as arts and crafts, music, dra- 
matics, nature study, and organized sports. Of 
the 302,447 men enrolled in the Corps during last 
February, 34,278 were registered in arts and crafts 
groups, 31,001 in music organizations, and 10,599 
in dramatics. 

PLACEMENT 


The CCC educational program has been duly 
conscious of its responsibility to help each enrollee 
find satisfactory employment. The Camp Ad- 
viser supplies the enrollee with information on 
occupational trends and job leads, shows him how 
to make application for work, and how to conduct 
the proper job interview. Each enrollee is urged 
to keep in close touch with prospective employers 
at home, furnishing them with a description of 
his training, experience, and other qualifications. 
Each enrollee is also advised to make continuous 
use of the public employment office nearest his 
home and to keep his registration active there as 
long as he needs work. Camp officials in several 
places have been successful in enlisting the help 
of local newspaper publishers in advertising to 
the public that CCC camps have many young men 
well qualified for work. 

The fact that 113,288 men left the Corps dur- 
ing 1936 to accept employment bespeaks in some 
measure the type of opportunity the CCC is offer- 
ing its enrollees. Three large industrial concerns, 
located in the states of New York, Illinois, and 
Washington, recently stated that they preferred to 
employ CCC men because of their practical train- 
ing, ability to follow instructions, and willingness 
to work. 
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Education in CCC and European Camps 


By KENNETH HOLLAND 


HE work-camp movement which had its origin 

during the years immediately following the 
war has now developed so that labor camps exist in 
about fifteen different countries. Already nearly 
four million young men and women have spent 
from a few weeks to two or three years in these 
camps, and in some countries they have now be- 
come a permanent agency for the training of 
youth. 

There are three general types of camps: (1) 
Those which are organized so that young men and 
women with pacifist ideals may find an opportunity 
to perform constructive service for humanity in 
time of peace and at the same time undergo some- 
what the same discipline and hardship of a soldier 
in time of war. (2) Camps designed to give dif- 
ferent classes of youth an opportunity to work 
and live together, usually in a part of the country 
where social and economic problems of national 
significance exist. Camps of this type began as 
attempts on the part of university students to come 
to know the problems and conditions of the de- 
pressed classes. Since that time camps of this 
type have developed which also include the un- 
employed. (3) Camps designed primarily to give 
needy young men and women food, shelter, and 
work. These three types of camps are not mu- 
tually exclusive, and in some cases camps with one 
primary aim may incidentally give youth experi- 
ences which are considered to be of major impor- 
tance in other systems of camps. 

All three of these types of camps are educational 
if the term is used in its broadest sense. However 
they vary in their aims and results. Some of the 
camps are educational in that they teach youth 
how to settle disputes by non-violent means; others 
teach the discipline of labor and give the youth op- 
portunities to work with young people from dif- 
ferent classes in their own and other countries and 
at the same time to come to know the problems 
of depressed areas. Still other types are centers 
which the governments use to train young people 
for service to the state in war and peace. 

The camps with the pacifist ideals developed 
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lege and received the M.A. degree (1931) at 
Princeton University. From the University 
of Grenoble he received the Certificat and, 
from the Faculty of Law, University of Paris, 
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studying in Europe and three summers work- 
ing and studying the labor camps in Germany, 
France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, England, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Denmark. During 
the first two years of the educational program 
in the CCC, he was First Corps Area Educa- 
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following the World War under the leadership 
of Pierre Ceresole, a Swiss pacifist who, while 
refusing to serve during the war and opposing 
was as a method of settling disputes, wished to 
demonstrate that in time of peace he was willing to 
serve humanity in a constructive way. Therefore 
shortly after the Armistice was signed, he and a 
group of young men, some of whom had fought 
on opposite sides during the war, went into the 
devasted areas of northern France and assisted in 
rebuilding that area. Other young men and 
women became interested in service of this type, 
and, with the assistance of the Society of Friends, 
camps for volunteers were established in several 
different countries of Europe and more recently 
here in the United States. Whenever such camps 
are organized, close relationships are established 
with the nearby communities, and discussion 
groups and entertainments are co-operatively ar- 
ranged. In Europe this movement has come to be 
called the International Voluntary Service and 
stands ready in time of emergency, such as floods, 
fires, and avalanches, to go into the affected area 
and help in alleviating distress and repairing dam- 
age. Results from an educational standpoint, so 
far as these camps are concerned, come from the 
practical experience of working with young people 
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of different nationalities in areas of low socio- 
economic status, the studying of non-violent 
methods of settling national and international dis- 
putes, developing a respect for manual labor, and, 
if students participate, losing some of the academic 
tendencies which German writers before Hitler 
rightly termed ‘‘sterile intellectualism” in their 
country. 

During the summer of 1934 the American 
Friends Service Committee, in co-operation with 
the Emergency Peace Campaign, organized a camp 
to provide opportunities for students and others 
to spend their summer vacations doing hard phys- 
ical labor on some worthwhile job which could 
not otherwise be done and at the same time study- 
ing ways in which the social and economic prob- 
lems in the community near the camp could best 
be solved without resort to violence. As the cir- 
culars for these camps indicate, they are organized 
in centers of “‘social tension and economic 
conflict.” 

Camp members pay their own living expenses 
of about $50 per summer, the camps lasting an 
average of two months. The youth, who average 
about nineteen years of age, are housed in schools, 
private residences, or other buildings which may 
be available. They receive no compensation for 
their work, which usually consists of developing 
community recreational facilities, renovating 
workers’ dwellings, and developing flood-control 
projects. 

The aims of the educational program in these 
camps is, as indicated above, to consider methods 
of achieving economic justice and social change 
without violence. Since about four per cent of 
the students working in these camps are from for- 
eign countries, methods for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes are also considered. Dis- 
cussion groups are held during the evenings and 
on week-ends under the leadership of men and 
women from the immediate vicinity of the camp. 

It would seem that the camps give high-school 
and college students a practical understanding of 
social and economic problems and a greater in- 
terest in the ways in which social and economic 
problems can be solved without resort to violence. 
While only a few hundred young men and women 
have participated in these camps in the three sum- 
mers that they have been in existence, the camps 
are increasing in popularity and may very well 
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become an important means of supplementing the 
academic training of students of sociology, govern- 
ment, and international affairs. 

The second main class of camps, namely, those 
planned to give different classes of youth an op- 
portunity to work and live together and thus come 
to have an understanding of their different points 
of view, may be divided into two types: (1) those 
organized for students during the summer months 
and (2) camps for unemployed youth which per- 
mit young men and women from other classes to 
participate. 

The best example of camps for students are 
those in Switzerland which are organized and ad- 
ministered by the National Union of Swiss Stu- 
dents. The idea of camps was brought to Switzer- 
land from Bulgaria where compulsory labor camps 
were established in 1921. A group of fifteen 
students in Switzerland came together the summer 
of 1925 at the village of Mesox, Switzerland, and 
worked to prevent the undermining of an histori- 
cal castle by a neighboring stream. They enjoyed 
this experience so much and gained such a practi- 
cal understanding of conditions in that area that 
the National Union of Swiss Students adopted the 
idea and began recruiting workers from all of the 
colleges and universities in Switzerland. Later, 
provision was made for the participation of stu- 
dents from other countries, and now twenty per 
cent of all the workers are from foreign countries. 
During the last ten years an average of about 
four hundred Swiss students have volunteered for 
the camps each summer. They build roads and 
trails to isolated mountain villages, repair damage 
from fires and avalanches, and assist poor peasant 
communities in regulating streams and preventing 
damage from floods. 

Discussion groups are arranged in the evenings, 
and frequently parties and festivals are held in 
which the peasants from nearby communities take 
part. The youth gain a greater respect for their 
country, learn the discipline of labor, lose some 
of their impractical tendencies, learn to live to- 
gether, come to understand better the condition of 
their people. By permitting foreign students to 
work in the camps a better knowledge of other na- 
tions and their problems is acquired. 

The German labor service before Hitler came 
into power is the best example of a system of 
camps designed to permit youth from the various 
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classes to work together and thus break down 
class feeling. It was in 1925 that a group of 
imaginative students under Professor Eugen Ros- 
enstock-Hiissy of the University of Breslau, now 
lecturer at Dartmouth College, set up the first 
camp in Germany. In Upper Silesia, where the 
university is located, there was considerable mal- 
adjustment and discontent among peasants, work- 
ers, and students because of the serious economic 
conditions during the years following the war. 
The youth of Germany were organizing them- 
selves into hostile groups and in many cases going 
to extremes of communism and fascism. It was 
felt by the students of the University of Breslau 
that if youth from the different classes could be 
brought together and given constructive work to 
do, many of these antagonisms and class feelings 
could be broken down and converted into a desire 
to co-operate in rebuilding Germany. The first 
camp, which was organized during the summer 
of 1925, seemed to succeed admirably in accom- 
plishing the aims of the students. Other colleges 
and universities adopted the plan, and camps were 
organized by groups of students in other university 
centers. 

This camp movement in Germany developed 
from 1925 to 1931 and was sponsored very largely 
by colleges and universities, Christian, and sport 
associations. By 1931 over thirty thousand young 
Germans had participated in this type of voluntary 
camp. Then during 1932 the Bruening Govern- 
ment, faced with an increasingly difficult un- 
employment problem among German youth, 
adopted the idea of camps and set them up on a 
national scale. 

This “Freiwilliger Arbeitsdienst” or Voluntary 
Work Service, as it was called, was organized un- 
der the Federal Unemployment Bureau with head- 
quarters in Berlin, thirteen state offices, and 363 
local bureaus. The young man or woman who 
volunteered for the camps was required to be from 
eighteen to twenty-five years old and had to be 
registered in one of the government employment 
offices. The enrollment period was forty weeks. 
The youth drained marsh and meadow lands and 
prepared them for agricultural settlement, built 
roads, and did general forestry work. 

An informal educational program was de- 
veloped in the camps under the direction of the 
leader of the camp who was almost always a young 
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university graduate. He was assisted by one “un- 
employed intellectual” for every twenty-five mem- 
bers of the camp. The law setting up the camps 
provided for the enrollment of one “unemployed 
intellectual” over twenty-five years of age for every 
twenty-five young people in a camp. 

The work day began at six in the morning and 
ended at about one in the afternoon. The work 
itself was considered educational and of special 
benefit to the students who were overcrowding 
German universities and who, it was thought, 
needed an opportunity to work with their hands 
and perhaps be directed by expert guidance into 
jobs in private industry or government. During 
leisure the educational and recreational program 
provided for an interchange of ideas among the 
representatives from the different classes of youth 
on the current social and economic problems of 
Germany. This, of course, has very definite edu- 
cational implications. 

The director and his assistants at the same time 
talked with the members of the camp and tried 
to help them decide what they should do when they 
left camp. It was hoped especially that some of the 
young people who planned to go to the already 
over-crowded universities could be guided into 
fields of endeavor better fitted to their abilities and 
where there was more opportunity for advance- 
ment. As a result the university world began to 
look upon the German camps as centers where 
young men and young women who were contem- 
plating higher education could go for an orienta- 
tion period of six months to work and live with 
representatives from other classes and be assisted 
in making a wise decision as to their future. The 
camps were also quite successful not only in pro- 
viding German youth with inspiring work and 
satisfactory food and clothing, but also in break- 
ing down class feeling and providing a basis for 
co-operation in rebuilding Germany. 

At first Hitler and the National Socialists were 
opposed to the camps because they frequently saw 
their devoted followers go into these camps and 
come out with less hatred for their political op- 
ponents and less prejudice against the Jews. . How- 
ever the National Socialists quickly realized the 
possibilities of camps as training centers for mem- 
bers of the National Socialist Party. As a con- 
sequence they set up a system of camps of their 
own and on taking over control of Germany or- 
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ganized the camps to train youth for their so-called 
“New Germany.” * 

The labor service in Germany is now com- 
pulsory for all young men, and for all young 
women who plan to go to a university. Every 
young man who attains the age of nineteen must 
spend six months in a camp. This period in the 
camps is followed immediately by two years of 
compulsory military training. 

The primary aims of the educational program, 
as stated to the writer by high German officials last 
summer are: (1) to train the youth for service 
to the ‘New Germany’”’ and (2) to inoculate them 
against communism. Before Hitler came into 
power the camps were non-military and neutral 
politically. Today they are used to convert and 
confirm German youth to the National Socialist 
party. Webhrsports and military drill using shovels 
as guns make them a potential army of organized 
youth. Political party emblems and flags, while 
banned in the camps before Hitler, are now seen 
in great quantity in all camps. Every room in 
every camp the writer has visited in Germany since 
Hitler came into power has a picture of Der Fihrer 
or a prominent leader in the National Socialist 
party. In some camps, life-sized portraits of Hitler 
have altars before them decorated with flowers. 

The free discussion groups planned and con- 
ducted on the liberal democratic principles of the 
German Republic have now changed into instruc- 
tion periods where the young men of Germany are 
indoctrinated with the principles of the National 
Socialist state and propagandized to give unthink- 
ing devotion to what they term the ‘‘new Ger- 
many” and if necessary to lay down their lives for 
it. Before Hitler took over the control of the gov- 
ernment an explanation of the German state and 
the basic principles on which that nation rested led 
to a consideration of the governments of other 
states and their problems, but today they seldom 
get beyond the Swastika horizon. The libraries in 
the German camps always contain copies of Mein 
Kampf by Hitler and books by Goebbels and other 
protagonists of the National Socialist régime. 

The subject of the majority of the discussions, 
as one would imagine, is National Socialism and 
its various aspects. They discuss ‘‘Nazism,” ‘The 
Structure of the German State,” and ‘“The Aspects 
of Citizenship in New Germany.” They strive to 
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teach love of country and an appreciation of its 
grandeur. They are trying to break down the idea 
of the state as the protector and the individual as 
a benefactor of this protection. A true citizen of 
Germany must be an active, participating, militant 
National Socialist. The fervor with which this 
statement is repeated by arden young Nazis leaves 
no doubt that young recruits must, at least out- 
wardly, be National Socialists or take the conse- 
quences. Any one who cannot be converted may 
find a berth in a concentration camp where more 
persuasive methods are used. 

The camps are conducted under strict military 
discipline, and they undoubtedly prepare the 
young men for the two years of military service 
which follows immediately thereafter. To one 
who has worked in and studied the camps both 
before and after the coming of Hitler, it seems 
that the work service of Hitler has lost many of 
the fine qualities which the voluntary camps had. 
One is depressed by the atmosphere of tenseness 
and rigid discipline that exists in the camps and 
becomes well-nigh nauseated by the blatant propa- 
ganda for the National Socialist Party. In visiting 
an American CCC camp one usually finds a 
friendly relationship between camp officers and 
enrollees. In walking around a camp with an ofh- 
cer here in this country there are almost always 
friendly greetings exchanged between officers 
and enrollees. An enrollee may call out, “Hi, 
Skipper,”’ without any disrespect. In visiting Ger- 
man camps last summer the young Germans were 
always required to stand rigidly at attention and 
give the Nazi salute. 

On one trip to some camps in an official, “‘be- 
Swastikaed”’ car, we found on arrival at the camp 
the usual guard in uniform at the gate armed with 
a brightly polished shovel who saluted as we en- 
tered the camp, and also four additional men all 
armed with brightly polished shovels, and a drum- 
mer who rolled us into the camp! As soon as we 
arrived within the gates and the roll had sub- 
sided, we saw the camp “‘Fihrer”’ with his three lit- 
tle ‘‘Fiihrers,”’ or “‘little furors’”’ as they are some- 
times called by disrespectful foreign visitors, 
standing in full uniform at rigid attention, giving 
the Nazi salute. When the officials in uniform 
stepped from the car, the camp leader reported 
in good military fashion the name of the camp, 
the number of men, etc. He then stepped for- 
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ward, audibly clicked his heels, shook hands, 
stepped back two paces, clicked his heels and sa- 
luted again. Each salute was accompanied with a 
“Heil Hitler.” The leader in the camp was ac- 
companied in this ritual by the officer who was 
being greeted. Only after these preliminaries had 
been gone through could we visit a camp. This 
was repeated every time we met another camp of- 
ficial. If we walked into a barrack, there was a 
shout of “Attention,” and the men all stood at 
attention and saluted. The camp or gaw (district) 
leader then shouted, ‘Heil Hitler’’ and the men 
shouted back, “Heil Hitler’ with such vehemence 
that the roof of the barracks seemed to move up 
all of six inches. 

The second aim of the program, namely, to 
inoculate youth against the communist, seems to 
the German camp officials to be of great impor- 
tance. So far as I could discover, the term “‘com- 
munist” included all internationalists, all people 
interested in peace, all Jews, in fact all of their 
political opponents or critics. I questioned Ger- 
man officials at some length as to the alleged 
danger of communism within Germany. After 
considerable discussion they admitted that the 
communist within Germany had been pretty ruth- 
lessly suppressed. ‘But then,” they said, ‘‘there 
is this danger of communist Russia which wants 
to expand westward and eventually revolutionize 
the world.’ Since they could not convince me 
that Russia under Stalin had any desire to expand 
or, certainly for a long time, to revolutionize the 
world by violent means, in last desperation they 
said, ‘Ah, look at France now dominated by the 
communistic Jew Blum. That is the great danger 
to a peace-loving nation like Germany.’” We were 
nearing the Berlin office of the labor camps, so 
had no time to complete the discussion of Premier 
Blum as the communistic Jew who allegedly is such 
a danger to the peace of Germany. 

But the experience in the German camps last 
summer and the attitude of the officials in charge 
impressed me with the dangers for world peace 
and understanding that lurk within the camp 
movement in Germany with its false propaganda 
and hostile atmosphere. As I saw the young Ger- 
mans subjected to that type of propaganda during 
their most impressionable years, it seemed to me 
that only a major catastrophe such as civil or inter- 
national war could overthrow the present régime 


and permit the use of a more liberal and democratic 
form of government. 

The third general type of camp is the one estab- 
lished to give unemployed young people food, 
shelter, and work. In most countries they are 
primarily for young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five. The CCC camps in our 
own country, which were established primarily to 
provide young men between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five with work, food, clothing and to 
do much-needed work in the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, are of this type. 

In 1933, both Switzerland and Sweden estab- 
lished camps for unemployed young men which 
were primarily to give them work and physical 
relief. It was found after approximately a year’s 
trial, however, that while these camps assisted the 
young men during the time of their enrollment, 
when they went back to their communities, they 
were little better qualified to find work and sup- 
port themselves than before they went into the 
camps. They then decided to develop camps in 
which young men of special ability could obtain 
training best adapted to their needs. As a result 
in both Sweden and Switzerland one finds camps 
developed in different areas designed to train the 
young men of that vicinity for available jobs. 

As an example, the writer visited a camp in 
Sweden last summer near Karlstad which is utiliz- 
ing buildings from an abandoned iron mine to 
train young unemployed men of that vicinity for 
jobs in and around mines. Another camp near 
Goteborg is training young men from that vicinity 
to be farmers. “At one time there was a very active 
cobblestone industry in Goteborg and vicinity, but 
with the development of new types of paving, the 
quarries have gradually been abandoned, thus leav- 
ing a large number of young men without work. 
The Swedish government surveyed the employ- 
ment opportunities in Sweden, found that there 
were opportunities in agriculture, and established 
a camp to train these unemployed young men for 
jobs of that type. 

In Switzerland, a similar procedure has been 
followed. A camp or training center near Win- 
terthur was developed in 1933 to train young men 
as machinists. Since there were opportunities in 
airplane factories for welders, they developed a 
training program for workers of this type. More 
recently they have established a course for electri- 
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cians. Other camps train young men as farmers’ 
assistants, cobblers, and metal workers. 

In England, camps were first developed in 1929 
and were called Instructional Centers. Here un- 
employed men averaging about thirty-five years of 
age were sent to be built up physically, to gain 
some idea as to how to find a job, and in some cases 
to be trained in the rudimentary skills. This sys- 
tem of camps has not reached any large number 
of unemployed men in England, and it is criticized 
because it keeps men for periods of only approxi- 
mately twelve weeks and sends them back into 
their communities without making special provi- 
sion for their future. Vocational training centers 
have also been developed under the Ministry of 
Labour for unemployed young men, but in these 
centers the youth do not work as the CCC enrollees, 
but rather simply receive training for different 
types of jobs. 

From the experience already gained with work 
camps in various countries it would seem that they 
may well become a permanent part of a broad 
training and educational program adapted to the 
needs and interests of the individual young man. 
It seems to be generally recognized that in our 
secondary schools there are young men who, be- 
cause of limited ability, maladjustment at home, 
or low socio-economic status, would benefit from 
a work camp which combines healthful labor in the 
out-of-doors with practical instruction designed 
to train the men for jobs and give them the basic 
knowledges necessary for intelligent citizenship. 
The CCC camps have undoubtedly benefited the 
enrollees, yet their educational possibilities are 
only beginning to be realized. It is obvious that 
young men from families on relief are not the 
only ones who would benefit from this experience. 
As in the German camps before Hitler came to 
power, provision should be made so that young 
men of different classes could live and work in the 
same camp and thus gain a better appreciation of 
problems facing the underprivileged of this coun- 
try and a respect for manual labor. 

If such camps were developed, they would in 
a sense realize the ideal described by William 
James in his essay, The Moral Equivalent of War, 
when he advocated ‘‘a conscription of the whole 
youthful population to form, for a certain number 
of years, a part of the great army enlisted against 
nature.” As a result, he said, “injustice would 
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tend to be evened up, and numerous benefits to the 
commonwealth would follow. The military 
ideals of hardihood and discipline would be 
wrought into the growing fiber of the people, no 
one would remain blind, as the luxurious classes 
are now blind, to man’s real relations to the globe 
he lives on... our gilded youth would be 
drafted off, according to their choice, to get the 
childishness knocked out of them, and to come 
back into society with healthier sympathies and 
soberer ideas . . . they would tread the earth 
more proudly . . . and they would be better 
fathers and teachers of the following generation.” 





That Poignant 41.09 Per Cent 


Statisticians have a facility for compressing all the 
heartbreaks of life into a mathematical proportion. 

That’s why 41.09 per cent of all CCC enrollees fall 
into a category of poignancy not fully apparent in the 
semi-annual report of CCC educational activities pre- 
pared under direction of Howard W. Oxley, director 
of education for the camps. 

It’s hard to realize, unless you’ve worked with them, 
the heartbreaking monotony of trying to elicit from 
this big group their hesitant admissions of small 
schooling ; and it’s for this group, surely, that the CCC 
offers its most important educational opportunity. 

They have never finished the eighth grade, this 
41.09 per cent, in a country in which every state had 
compulsory education laws designed to keep children 
in school until they have reached something nearing 
maturity. 

That 41.09 per cent of the director’s report includes 
a little group, 2.73 per hundred—per cent means per 
hundred, and that makes it sound like a lot more, 
doesn’t it ?—who have never learned to read and write. 

That is in these United States of America in the year 
of grace nineteen hundred and thirty-seven. 

The pathetic gratitude of these illiterates to the 
camp educational adviser who has perspired and toiled 
to teach them, grown and near-grown, to read a news- 
paper, write a letter home, sign their names, is the 
greatest tribute any teacher ever gets. 

But no less important and no less valuable is the im- 
petus given to more extended study under guidance 
given the rest of this big group of enrollees who, for 
one reason and another, have never completed their 
first eight years of school. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, among its other 
attributes, has been called ‘the greatest experiment in 
adult education ever conducted.” 

(Concluded on page 360) 


























Human Resources and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps 


By W. FRANK PERSONS 


FTER an eventful four years, the Civilian Con- 
A servation Corps, born of an emergency, seems 
well on the way to a permanent place in our na- 
tional life. During these four years the Corps has 
touched the daily lives of more than a million 
American families. Over 1,600,000 young men 
have actively participated as enrollees in this large 
scale enterprise. 

An organization of this kind, directed as it is 
toward the accomplishment of very useful conser- 
vation of forest and land resources, has an addi- 
tional and equally important responsibility—the 
conservation and development of human resources. 

Early in May, 1933, there was opportunity to 
present to the Director of the Corps and his Advi- 
sory Council a memorandum which recognized this 
responsibility. In this statement the following 
paragraphs appeared: 


“These young men (CCC enrollees) come from the 
ranks of those who have been almost universally de- 
prived of the American citizen’s normal right—the 
chance for self-support and self-development. They 
represent that great number of American youth who 
have arrived at working age and found absolutely no 
opportunity for employment. These young men are 
heart sick and disappointed.” 

“The Conservation Program should include provi- 
sion for the conservation of the morale of the rising 
generation. An investment made in that purpose will 
only strengthen the success of the whole enterprise. 
It will be well worth while for its own sake.” 

“It is the fundamental purpose of the plan here 
suggested to prepare the young men who are seeking 
this avenue of escape from unemployment, to be better 
fitted to enter permanent occupations upon their re- 
turn from forestry camps, and better qualified to hold 
such employment as they do secure.” 

“The men will work and live in healthful surround- 
ings. They should have abundant energy and lively 
interests. Their separation from the distractions of 
city life; the ample leisure time available during each 
week; the degree of like-mindedness because of sim- 
ilarity of ages and experiences; the intensity of their 


* W. Frank Persons is Director of the United 
States Employment Service, Washington, 
D.C. He has served as the Representative 
of the Department of Labor on the Advisory 
Council for Emergency Conservation Work 
since the beginning of the enterprise in 1933. 


purpose to become and remain self-supporting due to 
their earlier discouragement because of lack of oppor- 
tunity for work; the size of the group at each forest 
camp; all of these circumstances seem to afford un- 
usually favorable conditions for the development of a 
scheme of educational and vocational services which 
may be productive of great good.” 


Today, backed by experience and contact with 
several hundred thousand young men each year, 
CCC officials are increasingly aware of the human 
resources in the membership of the Corps—the 
vital, growing youths who will reflect in later life 
their development and achievements as CCC en- 
rollees. 

Since it is charged with the responsibility of se- 
lecting these young men, the Department of Labor 
quite naturally is particularly interested in the hu- 
man aspects of the program. Co-operating with 
the Departments of War, Interior, and Agricul- 
ture, under the guidance of Director Robert Fech- 
ner, the Department of Labor selects each year 
approximately 300,000 needy, unemployed, un- 
married youths between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-eight to provide the basic man-power of 
the Corps. By utilizing the uncompensated services 
of the various State welfare and relief agencies, it 
has been possible to determine most effectively 
which applicants are best qualified and most in 
need of the work opportunities. 

The young men selected for enrollment have, 
for the most part, represented families badly hit in 
the downward swing of the business cycle. They 
come from families which, prior to the depression, 
were self-sustaining and not accustomed to turn to 
public or private agencies for assistance. 
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Aside from the more than ordinary economic 
distress which these young men and their families 
have had to face, however, the enrollees of the 
Corps seem to represent a fairly good cross-section 
of the millions of families that make up the coun- 
try. This is true geographically, racially, and edu- 
cationally. Every State has supplied a substantial 
share of the enrollee strength of the Corps. The 
negro representation has been about the same as in 
the general population. The educational level of 
enrollees as judged by the years of schooling com- 
pleted, is not far different, it appears, from that 
of the educational attainments of a cross section of 
adult citizens throughout the country. 

The number of years of schooling completed by 
each youth is recorded upon the uniform applica- 
tion blank used for all applicants for enrollment in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. A tabulation of 
the data on these applications has been made dur- 
ing the past year. The combined figures are pre- 
sented below in tabular form: 


YEARS OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED BY 282,079 JUNIORS 
(17-28) ACCEPTED FOR ENROLLMENT IN THE CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION Corps, APRIL 1, 1936 TO 
MarcH 31, 1937. 
None 35 High School 
Not Specified 3,340 Year one 
Elementary School Year two 
Year three 
Year one 


Y Year four 

ear two 

Year three College (all years) 
Year four 
Year five 
Year six 
Year seven 
Year eight 


36,767 
31,942 
18,485 
26,233 


1,899 


1,476 
2,821 
5,554 
9,366 
12,566 
21,469 
34,960 


75,166 Total 282,079 


In one respect the young men who make up the 
Corps do not represent a true cross section of the 
general population. Contrary to the common be- 
lief, the Civilian Conservation Corps is at the pres- 
ent time more attractive to young men from rural 
areas than to youths from cities. Although 43.8 
per cent of the total population of the United States 
lives in rural territory (as defined by the Bureau of 
the Census), 52.2 per cent of the junior CCC ap- 
plicants accepted for enrollment in the January, 
1937, quarterly replacement period came from 
farms or other rural territory. 

One important reason for the especial appeal of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps to rural youth 
may be that these young men are more accustomed 
to out-door life than are the youths from cities. 
This is not to say, however, that city youths after 
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having been enrolled in the Corps are any less 
benefited by CCC camp-work experiences than 
young men from rural sections. On the contrary, 
there are many who feel that enrollment in a CCC 
camp is an especially stabilizing and helpful in- 
fluence to young men from urban centers. 

In studying from a broad viewpoint the back- 
grounds and characteristics of the young men who 
comprise the Civilian Conservation Corps, there is 
one further important subject which should be 
mentioned—the ages of the youths. 

Age limits for the past year and a half have been 
17-28. For the first two years of the Corps the 
limits were 18-25. Early in the summer of 1935 
the maximum age was increased from 25 to 28 and 
a few months later the lower age limit was reduced 
from 18 to 17. 

Since the summer of 1935 statistics on the ages 
of new enrollees have been collected by the De- 
partment of Labor. Three-quarters of them have 
not reached their twenty-first birthday. Only ten 
per cent are over twenty-three. A table showing 
the age distribution of youths selected during the 
past year and a half is included here: 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 376,669 JUNIORS (17-28) ACCEPTED 


FOR ENROLLMENT IN THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
Corps OCTOBER 1, 1935 TO MaRCH 31, 1937. 


Age 

17 101,408 
18 97,531 
19 52,244 
20 34,867 
21 27,075 
22 19,184 
23 14,036 
24 10,488 
25 7,478 
26 5,326 
27 4,273 
28 2,759 


Total 376,669 


By virtue of their youthful age the enrollees of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps are also relatively 
lacking in'any kind of experience which would be 
useful to them in obtaining normal employment. 
Their applications indicate that a quarter of them 
have never previously been employed, and a con- 
siderably larger number have never held any 
“steady job.’” For the most part these youths lack 
the training and work-history which would equip 
them for a particular occupation and make it pos- 
sible for them to fit readily into the normal eco- 
nomic and industrial system. 

These data give a limited but significant picture 
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of some of the general characteristics of the young 
men who are selected each year to become mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation Corps. Infor- 
mation of this kind should be valuable in making 
it possible to draw certain inferences as to the 
needs of the youths and the type of program which 
would be most helpful to them. In this connec- 
tion, on the recent occasion of the fourth anniver- 
sary of the CCC enterprise, the Secretary of Labor 
addressed a letter to Robert Fechner, Director of 
Civilian Conservation Corps, which contained an 
expression of confidence that through special at- 
tention to the human resources of the Corps, the 
organization can attain an even higher level of 
social usefulness than in the past. Secretary Per- 
kins said: 


“If the Corps is to be continued on a more perma- 
nent basis, at least the following four results should be 
sought for its enrolled members. The Corps should 
take up the slack in normal private employment op- 
portunities for the out-of-school youth groups. It 
should promote physical fitness, and broaden its mem- 
bers through educational and social experiences in- 
herent in camp life. It should be a stimulus to ambition 
and to the development of desirable qualities of char- 
acter and citizenship on the part of the enrollee. And 
finally, the Corps should be an experience whereby 
youths could discover what kinds of work they have 
aptitudes for doing well, and where the supervisory 
personnel would encourage the development of these 
capacities to a maximum extent consistent with the in- 
terests of the work program. I am confident that a 
Corps based on these principles can achieve an even 
higher level of usefulness than it has during these first 
four successful years.” 


The objectives expressed in this statement repre- 
sent a broad concept of human growth. They are 
not confined to the task of teaching young men 
specific subjects or specific skills. They are more 
broadly inclusive even than the usual objectives of 
public school education. Camp life does not begin 
at eight o'clock in the morning and end at three 
in the afternoon in the manner of the schoolroom; 
it is operated on the basis of a twenty-four hour 
day. For the period of camp service, an enrollee’s 
life is completely bound up with his camp. It is 
for him a complete community. It is difficult to 
overstress this consideration in planning and giv- 
ing direction to camp influences, camp life, and 
the work program of the Corps. Much has been 
accomplished along this line already. 
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It seems evident that the Civilian Conservation 
Corps has a real opportunity in broadening the 
concept and meaning of education. To set edu- 
cation apart from the whole of camp life as some- 
thing which occurs at a particular time and place, 
and only at that time and place, would be to lose 
this opportunity. Periods of work and recreation, 
and even casual human relationships, can become 
important means of acquiring adaptability and un- 
derstanding, and may be used for the increase of 
knowledge and skills. In this sense the entire 
camp day can be a broad educational experience. 
The extent to which it will continue to become so 
depends to a great degree, of course, on the vision 
and energy of the supervisory personnel, from the 
highest administrative officials to and including 
all camp personnel in any leadership capacity. 

A program conceived on these principles cannot 
be the sole responsibility of any single department 
or agency. It must be a well thought-out, carefully 
co-ordinated plan of camp life, participated in by 
all departments and agencies equipped to contrib- 
ute to the work of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. CCC experience must not become a series 
of disconnected steps whereby the Department of 
Labor selects men, turns them over to the Army 
for enrollment and camp administration, the Army 
turning them over to the Technical Services for 
employment, the Technical Services turning them 
back after the men have worked for eight hours, 
and so on. Each of the co-operating agencies and 
each member of its supervisory staff must think in 
terms, not alone of its own part of the program, 
but of the whole enterprise. By so doing, the 
leadership personnel can integrate the camp ex- 
perience of each enrollee in such a manner that it 
will be of maximum benefit to him. This is a 
real challenge. 

During the past four years the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps has done a pioneering job. It has 
embarked on an entirely new venture and in a 
relatively short time it has demonstrated the sound- 
ness of the plan. But the pioneering is not over. 
Many things remain to be done. In doing them, 
the entire personnel of the Corps can be stimulated 
to contribute their best energies and thus to de- 
velop most effectively their own capacities. “The 
conservation of human resources’’ means more 
than holding fast to that which is good, it means 
going forward to that which is better. 





The Social and Economic Implications of 
Conservation 


By SCOTT LEAVITT 


ISTORY may never record a more complete 
Fiein of two tragic needs to produce such a 
totally beneficial result as that which is becoming 
increasingly apparent from the setting of the CCC 
to the task of restoring the Nation's natural re- 
sources of forests, soils, and waters. 

It is not exaggeration, as you may have thought, 
when someone says that in checking the erosion of 
the soil, human erosion has been checked; that in 
restoring forest values, human values have like- 
wise been restored; and that in contributing to the 
control of floods there has been a measurable con- 
tribution toward the control of elemental human 
passions, which otherwise were destined to become 
as dangerous to orderly society as were the mad 
waters of the Ohio's recent torrent to communities 
along its course. 

Those who have witnessed over a considerable 
period of time these fundamentally constructive 
results undoubtedly are tempted to resort to super- 
latives as the easiest form of expression, but there 
is justification for it. Even those who assume a 
critical attitude toward some details are generally 
still of the decided opinion that on the whole it is 
proper to paint the picture in bright colors. Cer- 
tainly this is true when we consider the social and 
economic implications of conservation in terms of 
both natural resources and youth. 

Here was a vast army of American boys just 
stepping across life’s threshold, out of homes no 
longer able to shelter them, into a confused and 
disheartening world. The disillusionment caused 
many to look upon the society which they felt had 
failed them with a sullen eye and hanging lip. 
Others, it is true, never lost their faith. But they 
found that, bravely taken as their steps were, they 
seemed headed for blind alleys. 

At the same time, millions of idle acres deter- 
mined by Nature’s inexorable decree to be forest 
lands, extending from ocean to ocean and from 
Lakes to Gulf, lay awaiting the hands of techni- 
cally directed labor for their regeneration. Com- 


* Scott Leavitt is Chief, Division of Informa- 
tion and Education, Region Nine, U. S. For- 
est Service, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


munities were in distress because of wasted natural 
resources. Soils were being washed from fire- 
scarred and improperly cultivated lands toward the 
sea. On their way down.the rampant rivers they 
added a full tenth to the depth of floods and multi- 
plied the power of the wild waters to destroy. Na- 
ture, which had provided so richly in forests, soils, 
and waters for the welfare of our people, had been 
too long flaunted by misuse. She was fiercely de- 
fending herself by fighting back. Outraged Na- 
ture was seizing the priceless soil in avenging 
hands of wind and flood and driving mankind out 
of her way. 

In the face of this double measure of disaster, 
the threatened resources of America’s youth, en- 
dangered by forces of moral and spiritual disinte- 
gration, were sent to the rescue of the devastated 
and endangered resources of forests, waters and 
soils. And it came to pass that in applying the 
remedies of regeneration to the land, the young 
men themselves have been correspondingly and 
likewise benefited. 

This doubly profitable result is due to several 
causes. Few of the young men who have taken 
an understanding part in rebuilding the depleted 
natural resources of their country have done so 
without gaining a clearer conception of the dignity 
of useful labor. 

The spiritual reaction inherent in the perform- 
ance of true service has stirred within a myriad of 
boys, motivating the mind and giving direction to 
their life purpose. 

As the work of the corps has progressed, the 
conception of its fundamental meaning and worth- 
whileness has become clearer. Its objectives have 
become more distinct and definite, and its course 
more truly charted. Together with that clarifying 
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of plans and better understanding of direction, 
there has come to the boys of the Corps a dawning 
understanding of the inspiring and satisfying fact 
that they are taking an integral and indispensable 
part in a great program vitally essential to the wel- 
fare, or possibly even to the ultimate existence, of 
this country. 

It was and still is a heartening and inspiring 
thing to witness the increase of spiritual stature of 
the men of the Corps which has resulted, and still 
is resulting, from the illumination of that thought. 
Many people have marveled at the physical de- 
velopment which has resulted from good food, 
regular habits, useful labor, sanitary surroundings, 
and contact with the out-of-doors. And well they 
may. But to those whose knowledge is even more 
intimate, the increasing stature of those inner ele- 
ments of a man which are of the spirit rather than 
the body has caused still greater marvel. 

It is not accurate, of course, to say that this 
growth is apparent in every individual. But in 
the mass it is truly inspiring. It will prove to be a 
permanent result of incalculable value to the Na- 
tion. Who can estimate the unendingly different 
effects on our country’s destiny of the passing into 
its citizenship of a million young men in the 
healthy state of mind characteristic of the Conser- 
vation Corps, as compared with the passing into it 
of an equal number possessed of that state of mind 
which I am certain would have been theirs had not 
the Corps been created? 

From the economic standpoint the contrast is 
one of fully as limitless certainties and possibil- 
ities. It is a contrast of a considerable portion of 
two millions of young men, aimless and untrained, 
with an equal number not only trained for useful 
occupations but who desire to work. It is to a 
degree the difference between production and non- 
production. 

Applying, then, the sound definition that con- 
servation is wise use, it is instantly apparent that 
by enabling the boys of the CCC to apply their tal- 
ents and abilities to useful accomplishment, and 
by inspiring them with a desire to be useful, there 
has been accomplished a permanent conservation 
of human resources. 

The cause of restoration and conservation of 
natural resources has in this same process been ad- 
vanced a generation, both in the public mind and 
on the ground. The interest in conservation mat- 
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ters is more universal and intelligent today than 
ever before. Many may not yet fully realize that 
the structure of conservation thus erected by what 
has up to now been considered emergency labor is 
indeed permanent in character. But it is well to 
recall that it has been built upon foundations 
which already were firmly established in national 
policy. The foundation existed, for example, in 
over thirty years of Forest Service experience, wait- 
ing for adequate finances and labor. The emer- 
gency supplied those needs, and no greater wisdom 
nor more far-sighted step could have been taken 
than that which accompanied such action with an 
expansion of the national forest areas by further 
acquisition of suitable lands. That guaranteed 
that more of the work performed by the men of 
the Corps in the forests would be of permanent 
rather than transitory benefit to the nation. In 
every national forest existing in 1933 there was 
suitable work waiting to be done, much of it 
already planned. The creation and acquisition of 
new areas in many additional States extended the 
field for the accomplishment of results of a need- 
ful and constructive character. The making of the 
CCC permanent links itself logically to the com- 
pletion and permanence of these added national 
forest areas. 

What has been said of national forests may be 
said in comparable degree of state forests, soil con- 
servation work, parks and flood control. In all of 
these fields it is the rebuilding of natural resources 
which has presented the outstanding opportunity 
for the performance of work by the CCC which, 
in restoring the weakened material foundations of 
America, has strengthened our spiritual founda- 
tions as well. 

The future of America is in the hands of its 
youth, and this application of the energy and spirit 
of youth to making certain that the natural re- 
sources necessary to the welfare of both country 
and people shall exist in that future gives us one of 
our greatest assurances. Add to it the fact that 
some two million boys, having helped to restore 
and rebuild the strength of their country, will have 
acquired an added and lifelong interest in its wel- 
fare, along with a training in useful knowledge 
and occupation, and we catch at least a glimpse of 
the reassuring social and economic implications of 
conservation in terms of both natural resources and 
youth. 





The Corps Area Office and Its Relation 
to the Camp Educational Program 


By SANDFORD SELLERS, JR. 


HE educational program of the Civilian Con- 
‘Dain Corps has been a new venture in the 
field of education. Because of this fact and the 
general popular approval of the work of the Corps, 
it may be of interest to consider something of the 
structure and functioning of the educational or- 
ganization in the camp, the district, and the corps 
area offices. 

The fundamental unit of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps is the individual camp, built to ac- 
commodate about two hundred men. The author- 
ized strength of the camp company at present is 
approximately one hundred sixty, and this fact has 
liberated a certain amount of space which has been 
used in most instances to great advantage for edu- 
cational purposes. Each camp is provided with 
an Educational Adviser and one enrolled assistant, 
both of whom devote full time to the educational 
work. The duties of the Camp Educational Ad- 
visers are complex, and the careful selection of 
well-qualified men to fill these positions is im- 
portant. The regulations governing their activities 
are set forth as follows: 


Under the direction of the camp commander, the 
educational adviser will be in general charge of the 
educational program in each camp, and will be re- 
sponible for the following duties: 

(1) To have general supervision of the educational 
activities in the camp. 

(2) To develop an educational program suited to 
the needs and interests of the men in his camp. 

(3) To secure supplementary educational facilities 
from schools, colleges, and other organizations avail- 
able to the camp. 

(4) To supervise the work of the assistant leader 
for education. 

(5) To recommend to the camp commander op- 
portunities for co-ordinating the educational program 
with the work and recreational programs of the en- 
rolled men. 

(6) To advise and counsel with the enrolled men 
on their educational program as well as their future 
vocational adjustment.? 
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* Sandford Sellers, Jr., is Corps Area Educa- 
tional Adviser, Sixth Corps Area, CCC, with 
headquarters in The U. S. Post Office Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. He is a graduate 
(1913) of The University of Chicago where 
he also received the M.A. degree (1934) and 
where he became a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


To further understand the duties of the Camp 
Adviser it is important to know that any educa- 
tional participation on the part of the enrollees is 
voluntary, as is the case in other programs of adult 
education. ‘The opportunity for education is of- 
fered to members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. It is not mandatory. Camp Commanders 
will, however, point out the advantages presented 
by this opportunity, and will encourage the mem- 
bers of their command to avail themselves of it.”’? 
It is apparent from the nature of this provision that 
a much greater demand is put upon the skill and 
ingenuity of the adviser to provide courses of in- 
struction which will be interesting and attractive, 
as well as instructive, than would be the case under 
a compulsory educational plan for the camps. 

The work of the adviser in constructing a suit- 
able program has been greatly aided during the 
past year by the almost universal establishment of 
the Camp Educational Committee. In a series of 
meetings with military, technical, and educational 
officials in the various Corps Area Headquarters 
during the fall of 1935, Howard W. Oxley, Di- 
rector of CCC Camp Education, strongly advocated 
the establishment of such a committee in each 
camp, and it was subsequently required by regula- 
tions in all corps areas. An illustration of the 
orders concerning the committee is afforded by the 
following, as issued by the Commanding General 
of the Sixth Corps Area on September 18, 1936. 


1. It is desired that an Educational Committee, 
composed of the Company Commander, the Camp Ed- 
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CAMP EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


ucational Adviser, and the Camp Superintendent, be 
formed in each camp, provided the Camp Superin- 
tendent is willing to participate. 

2. The purpose of the Educational Committee will 


a. To plan the educational program and all educa- 
tional activities. 

b. To co-ordinate the schedule of education with 
other camp activities so that it may not be interrupted. 

c. To arrange for the participation of the available 
personnel in instruction and for their training in teach- 
ing techniques. 

d. To plan the educational quarters so as to make 
the best possible use of such space as may be arranged 
or made available. 

3. The Educational Committee will hold meetings 
once a week. Minutes of each meeting will be written 
up, one copy being furnished the Project Superintend- 
ent if he so desires, one copy for the Educational Ad- 
viser, and one copy for the company file. 

4. The formation and activities of the Educational 
Committee will not in any degree decrease the respon- 
sibility of the Camp Commander in connection with 
the educational program as specified in CCC Regula- 
tions, Sixth Corps Area. 


No camp program can be complete or reach a 
reasonably high standard without the hearty co- 
operation of the Camp Work Superintendent and 
his assistants. The technical agencies have there- 
fore urged the Camp Superintendents to join the 
educational council upon invitation, and the re- 
quest has been complied with. 

The formation of this council was a step for- 
ward in emphasizing to the various agencies op- 
erating the camps their joint responsibility for pro- 
viding the best educational opportunities for the 
enrollees which local circumstances might permit. 
Although it does not diminish the responsibility 
and authority of the company commander, it 
serves, under intelligent guidance, as a kind of 
“school board.”” The committee devises ways and 
means of providing better facilities and a stronger 
participation on the part of supervising camp of- 
ficials in giving instruction both on the job and 
in leisure time. Agreement on a schedule helps 
to prevent interruptions to the scheduled classes 
and activities by all sorts of incidental events which 
so often arise in camp. The adviser presents a 
proposed schedule for the week at the Monday 
meeting, it is discussed and altered, if necessary, 
and then authoritatively put into effect. 
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The accompanying diagram®* illustrates a typi- 
cal camp educational organization and schedule. 
The teachers in the program are drawn from a 
variety of sources, and may range in number from 
10 to 25 per camp. Besides the Educational Ad- 
viser and his assistant, any or all of the supervisory 
staff in camp, both Army and technical service, 
may offer instruction. Frequently enrollees are 
found who are qualified to teach effectively. 
Through the WPA, teachers of both vocational 
and academic subjects are often assigned to camps. 
In one instance, as many as nine such teachers were 
employed in one camp. Arrangements are made 
in some instances for enrollees to attend high- 
school or college classes under regular school 
teachers when the camps are so situated as to make 
such institutions available and when night classes 
are provided. Thousands of men in the camps 
are taking correspondence courses, both vocational 
and academic, and it is necessary for the Educa- 
tional Adviser to counsel and guide the enrollees 
in this type of work. 

The camp classes generally meet once or twice 
per week, as do night classes in neighboring 
schools. The classes are held typically in the eve- 
nings after the eight-hour work-day has been com- 
pleted, although experiments have been conducted 
extensively in certain areas where some of the 
classes meet for one hour or less in the morning 
before the men go to the field. The job instruc- 
tion, of course, is conducted during the work-day. 
Some people deplore the fact that the educational 
efforts must be made after the men are fatigued 
by the day of physical labor; but it should be re- 
membered that they are a strong and vigorous 
group, with much energy to be expended in the 
evenings, and that it is important to have provided 
a program of education and recreation for leisure 
hours. The latter fact should be remembered if 
the time ever comes when certain hours in the day 
are given over to educational pursuits. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the educational program has 
been a valuable factor in elevating the tone of the 
camps and in helping to concentrate the enrollees’ 
minds on useful activities during leisure hours. 
Relative to the hours for instruction, Director 
Fechner recently made this statement before the 
Senate and House committees holding hearings 
on the permanent CCC bill: ‘With but 40 hours 


* See pages 344 and 345 for the diagram. 
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of the week now taken up as ‘work time,’ no fur- 
ther shortening of hours should be considered in 
order to enlarge educational facilities. There is 
still time available—after deducting only 40 hours 
per week—for anextension of educational activi- 
ties and an extension which I believe can give 
the great majority of the men all the instruction 
which they are prepared to assimilate.” 

While this is a rather brief sketch of the work 
and duties of the Camp Adviser, enough has been 
said to indicate that his position is an important 
and difficult one to fill. The type of men who be- 
gan the work in 1934 in so far as age, degrees, 
teaching experience, administrative experience, 
and professional or business experience are con- 
cerned is indicated in Table I, which was com- 
piled in the U. S. Office of Education by the Di- 
rector of CCC Camp Education. It will be noted 
that the median age of the advisers was 33 years 
and that 79 per cent of them were between the ages 
of 25 and 44 years. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the advisers at that time 
held the baccalaureate degree, 31 per cent the mas- 
ter’s degree, 3 per cent the doctor’s degree, and 
8 per cent no degree. With the resignations and 
substitutions which have occurred in the past three 
years, it is probable that the number of those with 
the doctor’s degree and of those with no degree 
have been decreased. The minimum requirement 
of the baccalaureate degree was put into effect very 
soon after the original appointments were made. 
With improved business conditions it is probable 
that those holding the doctor’s degree have been 
promoted in the CCC program or have found out- 
side employment better adapted to their lines of 
specialization. 

Business or professional experience outside the 
teaching field has been considered of value to the 
Camp Adviser, especially because he is dealing 
with young men whose chief objective is to pre- 
pare for and enter jobs or positions in the business 
or industrial field through which they might earn 
a livelihood. A mature man of experience is more 
likely to be prepared to counsel and guide the 
young men under such circumstances. 

The organizational unit next above the camp is 
the Inspection Area. The Inspector is usually a 
reserve officer with the rank of Captain. This 
officer takes a definite interest in the educational 
program and makes certain checks on it in his in- 
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spectional rounds. Any regulations concerning 
his relation to the educational work are developed 
at the discretion of the District Commander, since 
they are not mentioned by any higher authority. 
Item 15 of the check sheet used by the Area In- 
spectors of the Sparta CCC District, Sixth Corps 
Area, is furnished to illustrate something of the 
extent of this supervision. 


15. Educational Program 
Rating Remark 

. Library-Reading Room 
. Class Rooms 
. Shop 
. Adviser’s Office 
. Record of Educational 

Meetings 
. Monthly Educational 

Charts 


The Area Inspectors are of definite assistance in 
promoting right attitudes toward educational pur- 
suits and in checking the camp programs. 

All of the nine Army Corps Areas of the United 
States are divided into districts for CCC organiza- 
tion. These vary in size and may embrace one or 
more entire states, or only a fraction of one state. 
For example, the Sixth Corps Area, which is com- 
posed of the States of Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, is divided into five districts, with an aver- 
age of about forty-five camps per district. To each 
of these there is assigned a District Educational 
Adviser. This office was created as late as July, 
1935, and there have been no War Department 
regulations indicating the duties to be performed. 
The regulations of the Sixth Corps Area, however, 
will serve to illustrate the general requirements. 


District Educational Adviser. Under the direction 
of the District Commander, the District Educational 
Adviser will be responsible for the general supervision 
of the educational activities in the district. He will 
help develop an educational program suited to the 
needs and interests of the men in the camps of the dis- 
trict ; will assist in securing supplementary educational 
facilities from schools, colleges, and other organiza- 
tions available to the camps of the districts; will rec- 
ommend to the District Commander opportunities 
for co-ordinating the educational program with the 
work and welfare programs of the respective camps of 
the district; and will consult with the District Com- 
mander, company commanders, and educational ad- 
visers of the district with reference to the develop- 
ment of the educational program of the district. 
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TABLE I. AGE AND EXPERIENCE OF CAMP EDUCATIONAL ApvisERs, CCC. 
The Nine Corps Areas. 








CORPS AREA IV v ALL AREAS 





I. AGE: 


22-24 yrs. 13% 11% 8% 7% 3% 3% 
25-29 yrs. 23% 27% 26% 32% 18% 24% 
30-34 yrs. 13% 23% 19% 19% 30% 29% 
35-39 yrs. 23% 18% 13% 19% 22% 16% 
40-44 yrs. 20% 12% 18% 9% 12% 11% 
45-49 yrs. 7% 7% 12% 9% 8% 11% 
50-54 yrs. -- 1% 1% 3% 5% 5% 
55 up yrs. — 1% 2% 2% 2% 1% 
Median yrs. 35 34 33 33 35 33 

25-44 yrs. 80% 80% 76% 79% 82% 79% 











II. DEGREE; 


Bachelor's 60% 62% 56% 59% 62% 53% 
Master's 22% 23% 37% 30% 26% 39% 
Doctor's 4% 5% 3% 5% 





No Degree 18% 11% 7% 6% 9% 3% 








III. TEACHING EXPERIENCE: 


Experience 58% 72% 86% 78% 84% 83% 
1-2 yrs. 15% 18% 17% 24% 9% 11% 
3-5 yrs. 25% 20% 18% 11% 24% 23% 
6-10 yrs. 7% 23% 27% 21% 31% 27% 
11 up yrs. 11% 11% 25% 22% 20% 22% 
Median yrs. 4 5 9 7 9 7 











IV. EXPERIENCE IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION: 


Experience 9% 18% 34% 35% 44% 51% 
1-5 yrs. 4% 12% 10% 18% 19% 19% 
6-10 yrs. 5% 4% 11% 12% 14% 17% 
11 up yrs. — 2% 13% 5% 11% 15% 
Median yrs. 6 3 7 5 7 7 











V. PROFESSIONAL OR BUSINESS EXPERIENCE: 





Experience 
1-5 yrs. 
6-10 yrs. 


87% 
40% 
20% 


53% 
39% 
8% 


46% 
35% 
9% 
2% 


54% 
379% 
17% 


51% 
36% 


11% 


41% 
24% 
12% 


11 up yrs. 27% 6% 


4% 59% 
Median yrs. 7 2 2 3 2 4 








VI. COLLEGE TEACHING: 
15% 18% 24% 18% 











VII. TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE: 
70% 75% 75% 85% 











VIII. COACHING: 
75% 62% 70% 68% 











IX. COUNSELLING: 
47% 54% 45% 65% 











X. ARTICLE PUBLISHED: 
19% 30% 28% 21% 
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In supervising the camp programs, in making 
contacts with established educational institutions, 
and in attending meetings of direct or indirect 
value, it is provided that the District Adviser shall 
travel extensively over his district. The wide 
range of activities would be difficult to describe, 
since no two districts are exactly alike, and each 
one offers its own peculiar advantages, disadvan- 
tages, and opportunities. The chief characteristics 
desirable in a District Adviser are sound training 
and experience in the field of education, tact, good 
judgment, initiative, energy, patience, and a cheer- 
ful disposition. 

With the instituting of a more definite and ex- 
panded educational program in the CCC in the 
early part of 1934, at which time the U. S. Office 
of Education was brought into the field in an ad- 
visory capacity and for the purpose of selecting 
the educational personnel, nine Corps Area Ad- 
visers were appointed. The official regulations 
under which the program was launched made this 
statement: ‘One corps area civilian adviser for 
education, to be selected and appointed by the 
Office of Education but directly responsible to the 
corps area commander, will be provided in each 
corps area for the purpose of contacting corps area 
commanders and arranging for the procurement of 
the camp educational advisers selected by the Of- 
fice of Education and for their assignment to 
camps.’’® 

More complete regulations concerning the 
duties and functions of the Corps Area Adviser 
were published in the following year: 


Corps Area Civilian Adviser for Education. (1) 
One corps area civilian adviser for education, to be 
selected and appointed by the Office of Education but 
directly responsible to the corps area commander, will 
be provided in each corps area for the purpose of as- 
sisting corps area commanders and arranging for the 
procurement of the camp educational advisers selected 
by the Office of Education and for their assignment to 
camps. 

(2) Under the direction of the corps area com- 
mander, the corps area educational adviser will be re- 
sponsible for the following duties: 

(a) To be responsible for the proper training of 
the camp advisers in his area. 

(b) To assist the camp advisers in contacting col- 
leges, schools, libraries, museums, civic organizations, 
etc., for the procurement of instructional assistance 
and supplies. 


(c) To have general supervision of the educational 
program in his area. 

(d) To travel throughout his area as may be neces- 
sary to observe and supervise the educational pro- 
gram. 

(e) To recommend to the corps area commander 
such procedures as may be necessary for more effective 
co-ordination of the educational program in his area. 

(f) To recommend to the corps area commander 
the dismissal of camp advisers. 

(g) To recommend to the Office of Education the 
purchase of books, course materials, and educational 
supplies. 

(h) To keep the Office of Education informed of 
the progress of the educational program in his area. 

(i) To recommend to the Office of Education such 
measures as may be desirable to strengthen the educa- 
tional program throughout the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

(j) To furnish to the corps area commander and to 
the Office of Education such reports as may be re- 
quested upon the educational activities in his area. 

(3) All correspondence pertaining to the educa- 
tional policy in a corps area, intended for the Office 
of Education and that which may require action by the 
War Department or the Director, Emergency Con- 
servation Work, will be forwarded through official 
channels to the War Department. All correspondence 
covered by (2) f to #, inclusive, above, will be for- 
warded through military channels. However, infor- 
mal correspondence between corps area civilian ad- 
visers for education and the Office of Education is 
authorized.* 


Under these provisions and the wide latitude 
permitted corps area commanders in interpreting 
them, the various corps area offices have had a 
development quite similar in many respects but 
quite divergent in others. In the selection of 
Camp Advisers, through interview and examina- 
tion of college transcripts of records and papers 
of recommendation, it is probable that all corps 
area Offices operate in much the same fashion. The 
same is true with reference to the issuing of ad- 
ministrative orders concerning the educational pro- 
gram through military channels, with reference to 
the visiting of camps by corps area advisers, and in 
many other points. There is a considerable di- 
vergence, however, in the sending to the field of 
educational materials originating within the or- 
ganization. In some instances monthly bulletins 
containing all sorts of reports, suggestions, and 
directions are sent to camps directly from the ed- 
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ucational offices, but in other instances it is re- 
quired that such material be kept to a minimum 
and be sent as are all military directives, by order of 
the Commanding General to district and company 
commanders. This, of course, does not apply to 
published books and pamphlets purchased for ed- 
ucational purposes. In some corps area offices, 
staffs augmented by WPA personnel prepare 
quantities of material on vocational and academic 
subjects, which are mimeographed and distributed. 
In other areas this is not done. In at least one 
area there is a centralized control of visual educa- 
tion through motion pictures. The pictures are 
selected and routed from the office of the corps 
area adviser. The limitations of this article would 
not permit a wide discussion of the variation in 
corps area offices, but enough has been said to in- 
dicate some of the differences. 

The work of the corps area adviser was con- 
siderably facilitated in July of 1935, when an As- 
sistant Corps Area Adviser, the District Advisers, 
and additional secretarial help were authorized. 
The duties of the Assistant Corps Area Adviser 
have not been set forth in regulations; however, 
under the direction of the Corps Area Commander 
he assists the Corps Area Adviser in the develop- 
ment and administration of the program. The 
work of the District Advisers has been discussed 
under a previous section. 

In the matter of the training of the Camp Ad- 
visers there has been wide use of conferences. 
These vary in size from the inspection area com- 
posed of eight or ten camps up to the districts or 
even to the entire corps area. In many of the 
inspection areas the advisers will meet as fre- 
quently as once a month or once every six weeks 
for informal discussion of their problems and 
successful practices. To such meetings, the mili- 
tary and technical personnel are invited and fre- 
quently attend. At intervals larger meetings are 
called which might embrace all or a large part of a 
district. Occasionally such meetings require the 
attendance of the military and technical personnel, 
and the entire time is given over to discussing the 
educational program. These meetings have been 
highly profitable in disseminating and clarifying 
information with reference to the objectives of the 
educational program and in securing a more con- 
certed effort on the part of all of the camp super- 
vising personnel to assist in the educational work. 
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They are usually organized by the district advisers 
through the authority of district commanders. 
Such meetings are customarily of one day’s dura- 
tion. 

Meetings of a larger and longer variety have 
been common in most of the corps areas in the 
summer months, in conjunction with local uni- 
versities. In some instances these have been held 
for a few days, while in others they have been so 
organized and of such length as to involve college 
credit for those attending. The universities have 
been generous in offering their facilities and in 
their interest in the best development of the CCC 
program. 

All CCC educational conferences, whether small 
or large, have played an important part in the 
training of personnel and in the development of 
the program. Directions and information from 
the office of the Director of CCC Camp Education 
in Washington, the corps area and district offices, 
and personal visits to the camps have constituted 
the principal additional devices for the training 
and development of camp advisers. Happy Days, 
authorized weekly newspaper of the CCC, has 
consistently devoted liberal space to educational 
news items and articles. The paper goes into 
every camp and has served an important purpose 
in disseminating educational information. In a 
restricted way the local district and camp papers 
have served a similar purpose. 

The educational program has made rapid strides 
during the past three years under its present or- 
ganization, and it has been of immense benefit to 
the enrollees of the camps. Experience of great 
value has been obtained by the co-operating agen- 
cies responsible for the camps and by the personnel 
working in them during the past three years, and 
there is every evidence that continued progress 
and improvement is to be expected. 
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Community and Camp Work Together 
for Guidance and Adjustment 


By PAUL E. WILLIAMS 


HEN Johnny Q. Enrollee is discharged from 
CCC camp, he is past twenty-one, about 
five feet, nine inches tall and weighs about 150 
pounds. He is faced with the task of getting a job 
and earning his living. He cannot be a very good 
citizen unless he has the opportunity to get a job 
and the ability to hold it. It would seem there- 
fore that one of the major responsibilities of the 
educational program of the CCC is to counsel and 
train Johnny so that he will be able to make his 
adjustments to the world in which he is to live. 
The objective is to develop employability and the 
ability to function as a mature citizen. 

Guidance, especially in its vocational phases, be- 
comes the tool by which this main purpose is 
wrought. But guidance is most effective when it 
becomes a continuing process beginning in school 
and continuing through other community agencies 
until full self-supporting, wage-earning citizen- 
ship is reached. 

This process of guidance and adjustment begins 
with the schools, and continues through other 
community agencies, including the CCC. If 
Johnny has had any work experience or any coun- 
seling before he comes to the CCC camp, the camp 
educational adviser should have a record of these 
so that the process of guidance may be continuous. 
If Johnny learns anything in the camp or through 
his work experience during enrollment, especially 
anything that will help him hold a job after he is 
discharged, these facts should be put in the hands 
of the community agencies which are to help 
Johnny after he returns home. 

This article reports briefly an experimental pro- 
ject in community-camp cooperation which is 
being carried on in Cincinnati, Ohio. The project 
has developed out of the interest of certain socially- 
minded persons connected with the Hamilton 
County Department of Public Welfare, the Cin- 
cinnati Employment Center, the Adult Education 
Council, the Public Library, the Public Schools, 
the Y. M. C. A., and other agencies. 


* Paul E. Williams is District Educational Ad- 
viser, CCC, with headquarters at Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky. He is a graduate (1931) 
of Indiana University where he also received 
the M.A. degree (1932), with a major in 
Chemistry. 


GETTING THE FActs ABOUT JOHNNY 


When Johnny applies to the CCC Selecting 
Agent for Hamilton County asking for certifica- 
tion to camp, he must present two important pieces 
of paper. One is documentary evidence of the 
date and place of his birth. The other is the stand- 
ard identification card, Form USES 350, which is 
issued by the Cincinnati Employment Center as 
evidence of registration for employment. The 
Center is the local office of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and the card has standard currency 
throughout the country. It bears the applicant's 
name and address, and states the principal occupa- 
tions in which he is classified for placement. 

In addition to the usual recording of census 
facts, registration of a junior, or applicant under 
21 years of age, at the Employment Center in- 
cludes the entering of the educational record, work 
history and vocational aims of the applicant. The 
prospective CCC enrollee, like other juniors who 
have completed the common school, is given a 
battery of tests designed to disclose some of his 
occupational aptitudes. 

Through the co-operation of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, the Employment Center receives from 
the schools certain desirable information about 
each prospective CCC enrollee who has received 
vocational counseling. Ratings on tests which 
have been taken, notes on special abilities and dif- 
ficulties, a health report, the counselor’s summary 
of the student’s personality, a summary of the 
student’s activities and work experience, a state- 
ment of his interests and vocational plans with a 
résumé of factors which might influence the stu- 
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dent’s plans—all these are furnished as a basis for 
the continuance of guidance counseling by the 
Center. 

The data from the schools and from the em- 
ployment-office interview are studied to determine 
the occupations in which the applicant can work 
with profit to himself and his employer. These 
occupational classifications are entered on the rec- 
ord folder. In the selection of occupations, atten- 
tion is given to aptitudes and interests as well as 
to previous work experience. 

Applicants who are found to be in need of coun- 
seling are given such service as they may require. 
If Johnny Enrollee has made vocational plans for 
his future, a special effort is made to direct him to 
the type of camp which provides the best opportu- 
nities for his future development. 

When Johnny goes to camp, the Employment 
Center sends to the camp educational adviser a 
digest of the results of registration and consulta- 
tion, including the essentials from the school rec- 
ord. This digest provides the data necessary for 
opening the guidance file for Johnny, including 
the record of previous schooling and work experi- 
ence, test scores, statement of future plans, and 
comments by former guidance counselors and em- 
ployment interviewers. The camp adviser is thus 
enabled to take up the guidance task without dif- 
ficulty. He can the more easily put Johnny in 
touch with the educational and work-experience 
opportunities of the camp which are best suited to 
Johnny’s needs and abilities. 


CAMP GUIDANCE 


A Cumulative Record Card, CCC Ed. Form 2, 
is started for Johnny when he arrives in camp. This 
record provides for a qualitative and quantitative 
summary of his participation in camp life, includ- 
ing a complete and evaluated work record, per- 
sonal information, record of hobby activities, rec- 
ord of interviews, statements concerning his aims, 
interests, and plans from time to time, and other 
information. This record is kept continuously and 
cumulatively complete and up to date until Johnny 
is discharged, at which time the information con- 
tained on CCC Ed. Form 2 is summarized and sent 
to community agencies which will assist him when 
he returns home. The actual procedure by which 
this information is made available to those co- 
operating will be discussed later. 
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THE PuBLic LIBRARY 


One of the most potent agencies in furthering 
the general educational aims of the CCC program 
is the public library, not only because of the educa- 
tional values inherent in books themselves, but 
also because the library is a social community cen- 
ter with which the enrollee is already familiar. In 
camp he finds that he has access to the camp library 
and in addition is invited to use the nearest local 
public library on the same terms as residents. 

In Hamilton County, the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary makes a special effort to provide all enrollees 
within the county with borrower's cards, and 
makes available to them all the services of all the 
departments. A large number of enrollees have 
taken reading courses from the Readers’ Bureau of 
the Library. Direct service to camps has been 
made possible through regularly scheduled visits 
of the county book wagon, from which the en- 
rollees may select the books they want. 

With the more remote camps, the Readers’ Bu- 
reau has tried out a type of individualized service 
which promises considerable success. Each enrol- 
lee in the selected groups is tested for reading com- 
prehension. He is asked to fill out a questionnaire 
which presents a fairly complete picture of his 
background, interests and ambitions. On the basis 
of test and questionnaire, books are then chosen and 
sent tothe camp. The enthusiastic response to this 
service and the repeated requests for its extension 
proves that there is a real need for individualized 
readers’ service throughout the camps. This type 
of informal educational activity can be carried on 
very profitably and economically in work camps. 
It is adjusted to the individual reader. It does not 
compete with any other established agency. It 
thus represents a distinct challenge to local li- 
braries everywhere. 


Lay GUIDANCE THROUGH THE Y. M. C. A. 


Arrangments have been made with the 
Y. M. C. A. of Cincinnati and Hamilton County to 
assist in developing and unifying guidance ser- 
vices through a well organized group-guidance 
program. For twelve years the Y. M. C. A. of Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County has used craftsmen 
and business and professional men to assist in 
counseling high-school boys, through auditorium 
sessions, group meetings, individual counseling, 
and follow-up visits to offices and factories. In the 
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group meetings the speaker indicates the best point 
at which to enter his particular occupation or busi- 
ness, the probable lines of advancement, and the 
more common causes of success or failure. He 
bases his presentation on actual cases. This pro- 
cedure prevents the overemphasis sometimes given 
to the professions. 

The Y. M. C. A.’s which are located near CCC 
camps might well arrange to bring business men 
and skilled workers to the camps to meet enrollees 
in small groups to present some simple and funda- 
mental information concerning occupations which 
enrollees are considering entering when they re- 
turn to civilian life. 


WHEN JOHNNY CoMES HOME FROM CAMP 


When Johnny is discharged from camp, he faces 
the task of getting a job. A summary of the rec- 
ord of his education and work experience, CCC 
Ed. Form 2, is therefore sent by the camp adviser 
to the Employment Center, where it is used to 
bring his original employment record up to date. 
The camp record is cast in terms of the occupations 
recognized by the U. S. Employment Service, and 
hence is most useful in assisting in placing Johnny 
on a job for which he has not only aptitude and 
interest but also a measure of experience. A re- 
interview with Johnny at the Center serves to make 
his record once more active. As a result of the 
re-interview Johnny receives such additional job 
classifications as are indicated by his training and 
experience at camp. 

Johnny is now ready for consideration for place- 
ment with an employer. If an order is received by 
the Center for which Johnny is qualified, he is at 
once referred to the employer for consideration. 
All referrals and placements are made a part of his 
record. If Johnny is placed on a regular job, the 
folder containing his record is stored in the in- 
active file until he notifies the Center that he is 
again unemployed, whereupon his record is re- 
turned to the active file, for consideration for jobs. 

In case Johnny needs a second consultation in- 
terview, his former plans are reviewed in the light 
of his recent camp experience. If necessary, new 
plans are made. If the carrying out of these plans 
requires either training or treatment, he is referred 
to the appropriate community agencies. The proc- 
ess of referral and consultation is continued until 
Johnny is satisfactorily adjusted to employment, or 
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has been found incapable of such adjustment. The 
ultimate goal of the whole process is the adequate 
and satisfactory wage-earning employment of the 
returned enrollee, preferably in the service of pri- 
vate industry. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION COUNCIL 


In carrying out plans requiring further training, 
Johnny goes to the Adult Education Council in the 
Cincinnati Public Library. There he can secure 
free information and advice concerning the educa- 
tional opportunities which exist in this area. If 
he wishes to secure a position or to advance in the 
one which he already holds, he is told of the classes 
open in the field of his interest. In the light of his 
background of work experience and previous edu- 
cation, he is advised how through further study he 
may improve his opportunities for employment in 
the field under consideration. 

The Council acts as a co-ordinating and promo- 
tional agency for adult education. It serves as a 
research group to study and learn present educa- 
tional needs and anticipate those of the future, 
and to set up classes to meet needs not being 
met by other educational agencies. The Council 
maintains a complete file of all classes, discussion 
groups and lectures (there are more than 1700) 
which are open to adults. These include classes 
and discussion groups sponsored by the University 
of Cincinnati, Xavier University, Night High 
Schools, Vocational High Schools, College and 
Conservatory of Music, WPA Educational Classes, 
the Ohio Mechanics Institute, the Art Museum, 
and many others. All these facilities are placed at 
Johnny’s disposal through the Council office. 

Johnny may then be referred to the Readers’ 
Bureau of the Library for instruction in the efh- 
cient use of the facilities of the Library for in- 
dividual study. The librarians have been most 
cordial in welcoming the enrollee back to his home 
community and encouraging him to go on with 
the reading or study habits developed in camp. 


COMMUNITY AGENCIES ASSIST ADVISERS 


For the assistance of camp educational advisers, 
the Vocation Bureau of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools has made available its reference library 
which contains material on several thousand occu- 
pations. The Counselor's Notebook prepared by 
the Bureau is used by the advisers in giving spe- 
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COUNSELING FOR ADJUSTMENT 


cific vocational information to interested enrollees. 
The Bureau furnishes also a list of several hundred 
speakers who over a period of years have been 
found interesting and profitable speakers to young 
people on the occupations which they represent. 

The Readers’ Bureau of the Public Library has 
served district and camp educational advisers by 
giving them access to the files of the Bureau. The 
Readers’ Adviser has attempted not only to com- 
ply with all requests for special material, but also 
to keep the staff informed of new publications 
which promise to be of value to the CCC. 


SUMMARY 


In the experiment as outlined above there has 
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been no attitude of finality, but all efforts and de- 
velopments are considered in the nature of an or- 
ganic experiment. For the present there has been 
no means of evaluating the measure of success thus 
far attained, but confidence grows that definite 
values will emerge from this experimentation in 
making the CCC program an integral part of the 
social fabric of the community. 

The suggestions reported in this article pre- 
sent a challenge to local initiative in utilizing and 
co-ordinating existing facilities and agencies in 
bringing about a program of community-camp co- 
ordination which will make real contributions to 
the problems at hand. Such a challenge needs the 
most careful consideration. 


Adjustment and 


Rehabilitation 


By RUSSELL A. BEAM 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ENROLLEE 


RIOR to a consideration of the counseling and 
| erin activities of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps Educational Program, the question, “What 
kind of person is the enrollee?” must be answered. 
An examination of the characteristics of the in- 
coming enrollee will provide a background against 
which the more concrete picture of these activities 
may be sketched. The eligibility requirements for 
enrollment in the CCC provide that unemployed 
young men between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-eight (formerly eighteen and twenty-five), 
who are in good physical condition, whose families 
are on relief or eligible for relief, and who are 
willing to allot a portion of their cash allowance to 
their dependents may be selected for employment 
in the camps. The groups comprising the enrolled 
personnel are, as a result, persons from a social- 
economic background that may be characterized as 
underprivileged. There is every degree of mental 
ability among the CCC enrollees, from sub- 
normality to genius. The level of previous school- 
ing varies from those who have no formal school- 
ing to a small proportion of college graduates. A 


* Russell A. Beam is Assistant Corps Area Ed- 
ucational Adviser, Sixth Corps Area, CCC, 
with headquarters in The U. S. Post Office 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. He is a graduate 
(1930) of Illinois Wesleyan College, received 
the B.D. degree (1931) at Garrett Institute, 
and was granted the Ph.D. (1934) at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago where he also became a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


statistical analysis of the level of previous school- 
ing among any representative group of CCC en- 
rollees results in a distribution of bi-modal char- 
acter, with the two ‘‘peaks” of the curve at the 
eighth and twelfth years of previous schooling.’ 

More than one-half of the young men now en- 
rolled in the CCC are between 17 and 20 years of 
age. The trend in recent enrollments has been 
toward the lower age groups of the bracket set by 
the eligibility requirements. The background 
with respect to work experience extends from those 
who have had no contact with a paying job to those 
who have had several years of experience in re- 
munerative employment. The majority of these 
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young men, however, have had little or no pre- 
vious work experience. Approximately 60 per 
cent have been unemployed from one to six months 
before enrolling. Another 15 per cent have never 
been employed. The evidence available indicates 
that the CCC is primarily providing an opportunity 
for youths who have left school and who have not 
had any opportunity to obtain what would be called 
a steady job. An interesting fact regarding the 
CCC enrollment is that nearly one-half of the men 
are from rural sections or small towns, and the re- 
maining half from large cities. 

The typical incoming enrollee is a young man 
between eighteen and twenty-one years of age, 
who has completed slightly more than one year of 
high school, whose parents are either on relief or 
eligible for it, and who has had practically no pre- 
vious work experience. Such a young man is often 
bewildered or disheartened because of the lack of 
opportunity he has discovered in his efforts to se- 
cure employment. He is very often dubious con- 
cerning the possibilities that are open for him, and 
may at times be quite critical, not only of the gov- 
ernment under which he lives but of the entire 
social system. In the majority of cases the incom- 
ing enrollee is underweight and undernourished, 
with poor posture and inadequate habits of per- 
sonal hygiene. He is usually a supreme individu- 
alist and rather than seeking to establish relation- 
ships with others may quite often be on the de- 
fensive. Exceptions to this general picture are, 
of course, to be encountered. In its larger aspects 
the description fits a large majority of the young 
men who come into the camps for the first time as 
enrolled members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

ORIENTATION 

The first step in the process of adjustment to 
camp life is that of orientation. In order that this 
adjustment may be expedited, there is presented to 
the enrollee a complete picture of the duties, re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities in each camp. 
The procedures used are varied and so organized 
in each camp as to present the camp life as a uni- 
fied whole. As soon as possible after arrival at 
camp the new enrollee is interviewed by the camp 
educational adviser. From this interview are ob- 


tained the essential facts concerning previous 
schooling, previous work experience, family con- 
ditions and personal development. 


In the mean- 
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time, the enrollee will have learned something of 
the routine of camp life from his fellows, from his 
medical examination, issuance of ‘clothing, and 
similar experiences. 

The demands of camp life are made known to 
the new enrollee through the medium of lectures 
from the camp commander, the project superin- 
tendent, and the camp educational adviser. Pub- 
lications such as Once in a Lifetime and Happy 
Days are used to acquaint the new enrollee with 
the manner of life and the rules concerning the 
camp organization.2»$ In many camps, study 
groups are organized, using these and similar ma- 
terials as bases for study. In such groups, hand- 
books which present the salient features of camp 
life, camp traditions, and official regulations are 
often employed. Group interviews are some- 
times held, in which each of the administrative and 
supervisory personnel discuss with the new en- 
rollees the various features of camp life. 

Enrollees gradually become conscious of the 
fact that there is an obligation on the part of each 
member to the group as a whole. This knowledge 
is developed through the media of company meet- 
ings, participation in the camp recreational ac- 
tivities and the casual give and take of group liv- 
ing. The result of such a process has been the 
development of an esprit de corps which has be- 
come characteristic of CCC camps. 


GENERAL COUNSELING 

The major portion of the responsibility for gen- 
eral counseling rests with the camp educational ad- 
viser. Practically all enrollees are seeking the aid 
of some capable counselor in meeting their various 
problems. The questions of vocation, education, 
and personal adjustments offer a wide field of op- 
eration for the camp educational adviser. In the 
process, he may call upon officers or technical per- 
sonnel for assistance in meeting some particular 
vocational or educational problem. Often the 
problems of personal adjustment that arise necessi- 
tate consultation with the commanding officer. 
So important is this function that a considerable 
portion of the time of the camp educational adviser 
is devoted to these activities. Various surveys of 
individual camps have shown that from one-fourth 
to one-third of the time of the camp educational 
adviser is devoted to counseling and guidance. In 
fact, the effectiveness of the camp educational pro- 
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gram rests, in a large measure, upon the adviser’s 
work in counseling and guiding the individual en- 
rollee along those activities which best suit his 
needs. The CCC educational program, therefore, 
is the result of the guidance work carried on con- 
stantly with the members of the company. 

Counseling and guidance functions have been 
so developed in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
that they have become the focusing point of edu- 
cational activity, rather than compartmentalized or 
peripheral activities. In a situation where abilities 
and previous experiments are so varied, needs and 
interests so diverse, the demands are such that only 
a counseling and guidance program which operates 
as a gateway to all other educational activities 
could successfully be carried forward. One result 
has been the development of an interview tech- 
nique that takes into account the individual dif- 
ferences previously mentioned. A system of 
cumulative records has been developed to provide 
for continuing guidance throughout camp resi- 
dence, as well as to provide information for pros- 
pective employers. With each new group of en- 
rollees entering the camp an educational census 
and an activity census may be taken. These serve 
as the basis for organizing the instructional and 
activities program. Since companies vary, and, 
within the same company, different groups of new 
enrollees vary with reference to their previous 
background and educational needs, the collection 
of such data is an integral part of a successful camp 
educational program. Two interesting phenom- 
ena occur in this connection. One is the tendency 
for enrollees, because of pride, to report a higher 
level of schooling than actually attained. The 
other is the finding from several studies of CCC 
enrollees that the level of previous schooling 
attained is an inaccurate index of mental and 
mechanical ability. 

The development of an organized counseling 
and guidance program, and the presence in the 
camp of a person who is available to the enrollee 
for general counseling, are characteristic features 
of the camp educational program of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Vocational guidance in the CCC operates 
against a background of awareness that the occu- 
pational distribution is changing and that over- 
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specialization is likely to be penalized rather than 
awarded. Rather than viewing the main objective 
of the educational program as guiding an enrollee 
into a specific occupational choice, attention and 
activity are centered on so developing the abilities 
of the enrollee that he may more easily adapt him- 
self to changing demands on his ability and skill. 

Studies of guidance activities made in different 
areas have shown that approximately 60 per cent 
of the problems presented by enrollees seeking 
guidance are those involving occupational choice. 

To meet the problems of vocational choice pre- 
sented by the enrollees, various procedures have 
been developed. In some Corps Areas, special 
courses are being taught on “job getting.” These 
courses include training in locating vacancies, ap- 
proaching employers, the technique of interview 
and of conduct during the first days of the new job. 
In the Fifth Corps Area, a manual entitled ‘‘Help- 
ful Hints for Young Job-Holders” has been pub- 
lished for use in such courses.5 The Ninth Corps 
Area office has provided a manual on “How to Get 
and Keep a Job” to meet the need for material in 
these courses.® 

The supplying of occupational information 
bulks large in the total demand for vocational 
guidance. This information is supplied in a num- 
ber of ways. In the person of an officer, a camp 
foreman, or one of the technical staff, there may 
be available accurate and recent information and 
experience relating to the problem of a particular 
boy or group of boys. This person then interviews 
the individual or group. Again, there are avail- 
able in all camps standard texts on occupational in- 
formation. To these the enrollee may be referred. 
Another approach is through the organization of 
a class in occupations. Practically every camp has 
had such a course, under a variety of titles, for new 
groups of enrollees entering at the beginning of 
an enrollment period. 

Although the camp educational adviser carries 
the major portion of responsibility for vocational 
guidance, other administrative personnel of the 
camp have come to share in that process with him. 
As indicated, the guidance on vocational problems 
is based on a technique of continuing interviews, 
both individual and group. To this basic ap- 
proach, the various procedures previously outlined 
are added. 

An important aspect of the vocational guidance 
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offered in the camps is the handling of the enrollee 
on the work projcet. As previously mentioned, 
the majority of young men who come into the 
camps have had no previous contact with produc- 
tive labor. As time goes on the enrollee will be 
shifted from tasks that are largely manual and 
automatic to tasks that call for greater co-ordina- 
tion and a higher degree of skill. Enrollees who 
have been in the organization for longer periods 
will most frequently be located in the more re- 
sponsible jobs, such as senior foremen, store- 
keeper, company clerk, clerk for the technical serv- 
ice, first-aid man, or mechanic in charge of equip- 
ment. This process serves for the majority of en- 
rollees as a ‘job try-out’’ under actual working 
conditions. Accomplishments of the enrollee are 
made a part of the cumulative record and are avail- 
able as information for prospective employers. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


As in the process of vocational guidance, the 
guidance service to enrollees on educational prob- 
lems is based on an interview technique. In the 
“long interview” held with each new enrollee 
shortly after his arrival, the camp educational ad- 
viser seeks to outline a plan for participation in 
instructional activities. This plan, developed out 
of the discovered needs and interests of the en- 
rollee, is tentative and subject to change. Often, 
such a procedure has connected with it the taking 
of a “census” of desired educational activity, in 
which enrollees indicate their preferences. 

The employment of objective test procedures 
in the CCC educational program has been limited 
by a number of conditioning factors. Attempts 
to use standardized tests in determining levels of 
achievement have been faced with a peculiar dif- 
ficulty. This is the fact that the most prevalent 
deficiency is lack of reading ability. As a conse- 
quence, most tests, due to the nature of their con- 
struction, operate merely as another check on 
reading ability. Out of this situation has come a 
practice, in most Areas, of restricting the use of 
tests to those dealing with achievement in specific 
fields. Occasionally tests of general intelligence 
will be used. However, where employed, they 
often become tests of reading ability and speed of 
action. In addition, a negative attitude on the part 
of those tested is frequently encountered. Con- 
siderable success has been attained, in some Areas, 
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in the use of tests of reading ability, tests of 
achievement in the tool subjects, and tests of me- 
chanical ability. 

The most frequent source for the discovery of 
academic deficiencies has been the job and voca- 
tional instruction. The unique characteristic of 
CCC education here demonstrated is the fact that 
the educational activities of the camp are related 
to a situation in which the enrollees are engaged 
in productive labor. As a consequence there 
arise out of the job and vocational instruction, 
based on a practical interest, occasions for educa- 
tional guidance. 

Another phase of the process of educational 
guidance is devoted to a consideration of the wise 
use of leisure time. Many young men come into 
the camps without any experience in reading for 
leisure enjoyment, in handicrafts, dramatics or 
other forms of self-expression. The problems thus 
raised become an integral part of the educational 
guidance function. As such, they are related to 
the guidance offered in every camp with reference 
to problems of vocational choice and educational 
achievement. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 


Arising out of the group living of camp life, 
problems of personal adjustment are presented 
for counsel and guidance. Approximately 10 per 
cent of the problems presented by enrollees fall 
in this classification. Since for many enrollees the 
camp experience represents a “psychological wean- 
ing’’ from home ties and parental control, prob- 
lems in this field are presented to the counselor. 
The camp educational adviser is also frequently 
called upon to deal with questions of personal re- 
lationships in the camp, family difficulties, per- 
sonal peculiarities and sex relationships. In many 
cases the enrollee is referred to others for guid- 
ance. Thecampcommander frequently becomes the 
counselor on matters of personal relationship within 
the camp. The camp physician is often called upon 
to supply adequate instruction in personal and so- 
cial hygiene. In the development of fundamental 
personal and social habits, the camps have devised 
an effective approach as part of the daily routine 
which is conscious, rather than casual in nature. 
This approach is basically one of continuing guid- 
ance through frequent interviews, many quite 
short in time span. The effectiveness of the tech- 
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nique of handling personal problems rests in a 
large measure on the fact that the enrollee and 
the supervisory personnel are living in the same 
environment twenty-four hours a day. The rela- 
tion of example to counsel and the availability of 
those who may render guidance services are to be 
recognized in the situation. 

In some Areas, materials have been organized 
and published for the purpose of assisting the en- 
rollee in solving his personal problems. In the 
Second Corps Area a publication entitled ‘‘Indi- 
vidual Development and Guidance in CCC 
Camps” has been mimeographed and distributed 
for the use of camp educational advisers.7 The 
Ninth Corps Area has published a manual under 
the title “Mental Hygiene and Personality Adjust- 
ment.’’§ Other Areas have published suggestions 
and illustrative material from time to time in 
monthly bulletins.® 1° 


ASSISTANCE IN PLACEMENT 


The techniques for assisting the enrollee in se- 
curing employment have been developed to the 
point where approximately one-fourth to one-third 
of those leaving the camp to accept jobs have been 
aided by the camp personnel. This assistance takes 
the form of interviews with employers, letters to 
prospective employers, establishing contact with 
employment agencies, and other activities designed 
to assist enrollees in securing jobs. 

The most frequently used methods for discover- 
_ ing prospective employers seem to be the usual 
channels of information, i.e., camp information, 
«= -Deyspapers, gnd correspondence. The Federal 
and State employment agencies are being used 
to a greater extent than are private employment 
agencies. Enrollees are being assisted in making 
job applications by correspondence more fre- 
quently than by any other method. The making 
of personal contacts between camp personnel and 
employers in behalf of enrollees is growing in 
frequency. One of the most outstanding features 
of the placement program in the camps is the em- 
phasis on using other agencies rather than trying to 
set up a job placement bureau or office in the 
camp itself. 

One feature of the job placement program 
which has not been greatly developed is the 
follow-up of enrollees in employment. In view 
of the geographic location of camps and the divi- 
sion of responsibility in the CCC, this would seem 
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to be a reasonable procedure. However, in some 
Areas, there have been developed community 
guidance and placement councils. In Buffalo, 
New York, a plan has been devised to reach over 
4,000 former enrollees with further counseling 
and guidance. In Boston, a placement agency has 
been initiated for CCC men. In the Fifth Corps 
Area follow-up agencies have been organized in 
conjunction with local service clubs in several lo- 
calities in Ohio and Indiana. In the Sixth Corps 
Area, the Federal and State employment services 
are regularly supplied with information regarding 
discharged enrollees as they return to their home 
communities. 
SUMMARY 


The contributions of the counseling and guid- 
ance phase of the camp program are difficult to 
measure objectively. However, an increasing 
number of enrollees are being led to study while 
incamp. In addition, enrollees in increasing num- 
bers are being assisted in making their vocational 
choices and in preparing themselves for the re- 
quirements of their chosen vocations. Letters 
from employers and from enrollees who have 
returned to their home communities indicate that 
the vocational and educational guidance offered 
in the camps has been of value. A few recent 
studies make mention of the benefits obtained by 
enrollees from the counseling and guidance pro- 
gram. 

There may be recognized, however, a national 
acceptance of the fact that life in the camps has 
afforded opportunity to young men to live in a 
healthful environment while learning the habits 
of group living and useful work. In increasing 
numbers, employers are giving evidence that they 
find the young man with CCC experience highly 
desirable as an employee. Quite naturally, all en- 
rollees are not developed in like degree during 
their experience in the camps. However, some 
definite improvement, from a gain in weight to a 
reorganization of the entire personality, with all 
degree of variation between, is characteristic of the 
young man with CCC experience. In this process, 
the counseling and guidance activities serve as the 
focus for organization of the educational program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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Job Training in the CCC 


By FRED MORRELL 


5 pee phase of camp education which teaches 
enrollees to do their field work well is con- 
sidered by many CCC officials as the most im- 
portant function of the educational program. The 
typical enrollee is only twenty years old, and the 
minimum age is seventeen. Only a small per cent 
of men enrolled have had experience which will 
qualify them to do their work well, and because 
of the inexperience and the youth of the enrollee, 
foremen and other work supervisors have had to 
give these youngsters intensive training on the job. 

During the first year or two of the CCC, not 
much effort was made to systematize this training. 
On the work projects, however, foremen ham- 
mered away at the green but eager workers until 
the boys developed into capable and dependable 
performers. Then, seeing the possibilities in train- 
ing, and feeling the responsibility to the enrollees, 
educational and supervisory officials initiated 
methods of improving and validating instruction 
on the job. 

Job training, as it functions in the CCC, is dual 
in purpose. First, it trains the worker to do well 
the job to which he is assigned. Private industry 
long ago found job training a paying investment. 
It has proven so in the CCC. Secondly, the en- 
rollee is given training in practical jobs so that 
he becomes experienced and employable, and is 
fitted to take a job, often as a skilled workman, 
upon his leaving the Corps. 

In addition to the two objectives attained by 
training enrollees, technical supervisors realize 
that they have added considerably to their own 


* Fred Morrell is Assistant Chief, U. S. Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


knowledge of project work. They, incidentally, 
become better foremen and supervisors. 

The principal part of job instruction is given 
on the project and fits in with the actual work. 
This on-the-project training starts in the prepara- 
tion of the foreman, or other work supervisor, to 
give job instruction. Each project is analyzed to 
determine all the jobs necessary to its completion. 
The jobs are then analyzed to determine the oper- 
ations necessary to the completion of that job. 
With a complete job analysis of the work being 
performed by his crew, the foreman instructs each 
man under his supervision in one phase of the 
work. When an enrollee has learned to do one 
job, he is given training in another one. This 
practice is followed insofar as it does not interfere 
with production. For example, a foreman does 
not slow down his work on a road-building project 
in order that a green man may learn to operate a 
tractor. Training and production are co-ordinated 
so that project work moves forward without loss 
of efficiency. 

Job training, as carried on in the CCC, goes 
beyond teaching workmen how to perform the 
job. Enrollees are taught theory of the work, why 
it is done, and how each individual job is related 
to the finished project. Instruction is also given 
in related subjects. 

This latter phase of training is not well adapted 
to on-the-project instruction. Hence leisure-time 
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instruction is given. The program of leisure-time 
classes is usually arranged by the camp educational 
adviser. The instruction, however, is given by 
the supervisory personnel. Such subjects as for- 
estry, general conservation, mathematics, and the- 
oretical phases of job performance are taught in or- 
ganized classes meeting one or two evenings a 
week. 

CCC enrollees may receive job instruction in 
300 different jobs. Project work, however, is con- 
fined largely to training in about 40 occupations, 
as follows: 


Road and trail construction 
Road grader operation 
Automobile servicing Road maintenance 
Blacksmithing Sawmill operation 

Blasting (use of powder) Sign painting and sign 
Bridge construction making 

Cabin construction Steam shovel operation 
Carpentry Steel construction 

Concrete construction Stone masonry 

Diesel engine operation Surveying 

Drafting Telephone line construction 
Drainage construction (Forest Service) 

Fence construction Timber cruising 

Forest improvement Tool sharpening 
Jackhammer operation Tractor operation 


Air compressor operation 
Auto mechanics 


Landscaping Treatment (Preservative) of 
Logging timber 
Map reading Tree planting 


Truck driving 
Use of hand tools 


Nursery work 
Operation of carry-all 


scraper Water system construction 
Plant disease and insect and maintenance 
control Welding 


Practical engineering 


In addition to job training given by supervisory 
personnel in leisure-time classes, other vocational 
courses are conducted in camps by Army officers, 
educational advisers, work supervisors and WPA 
teachers. This is instruction which is not related 
directly to field work being done by the camp. 
For instance, courses may be given in agriculture, 
printing, surveying, or typewriting. Under the 
capable supervision of trained Army men, en- 
rollees assigned to camp overhead duties receive 
training in such jobs as cooking, truck driving, 
first aid, typewriting, bookkeeping, and stationary 
engine operation. 

The extent of CCC vocational training is such 
as to be of more than passing interest to educators. 
A recently completed study of job training shows 
that enrollees receive an aggregate of 1,686,000 
man-hours of instruction per month. This does 
not mean instruction incidental to supervision of 


work, nor time used in performing the job; it 
means planned and systematic job instruction. 

In an average winter month, 904,000 man- 
hours of instruction are given in leisure-time job 
and vocational instruction. It is obligatory that en- 
rollees receive job instruction in the field and prac- 
tically all the 350,000 enrollees receive such 
training, more than 50 per cent of the camps now 
having planned and systematized field methods, 
but leisure-time instruction is entirely optional 
with the enrollee. More than 40 per cent enroll 
in these courses, and 62 per cent of the supervisory 
personnel, a total of 12,000 men, donate a part 
of their free time to instruction. 

With two or three hundred thousand members 
of the Corps anxious for job training and voca- 
tional instruction, and with 20,000 supervisory 
personnel, educational advisers and officers avail- 
able for instructors, the problem of instructor- 
training is not a small one. These potential in- 
structors had little knowledge of job training in the 
beginning; none except the camp Educational Ad- 
visers were trained teachers. It was necessary that 
these men, principally interested in getting their 
project work done, should learn something of the 
techniques of job training. 

At present, instructor-training is yet in its early 
stages. Specialists in the field have held con- 
ferences with the instructors and prepared study 
material which will improve the quality of job 
training. A dearth of suitable material on the sub- 
ject necessitated study of the methods approved 
in industrial training procedures. These proce- 
dures have been revised and adapted to meet the 
particular needs for CCC training. 

In the main, the four-step method of teaching is 
followed: preparation, presentation, application, 
and testing. Some modification of this method is 
generally followed, but instructors learn to apply 
training by (1) getting the enrollee ready to learn 
(arouse his interest), (2) show him how to do the 
job (or teach by some other method), (3) let 
him do it (practice), and (4) see if he can (check 
to see that he has learned). 

The success of CCC job training is shown by 
the number of CCC men who have obtained em- 
ployment in the jobs in which they were trained 
in camp. This is adequate “proof of the pud- 
ding.” Many enrollees have gone from the camps 
to accept positions paying from $100 to $200 per 
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month. Approximately 150,000 men have left 
the Corps each year to accept employment. Many 
of these found jobs in which they were trained 
before entering the CCC; others were employed 
in jobs in which they had received no CCC train- 
ing, but the majority were trained in the Corps. 

Placement of enrollees has been rather sporadic, 
yet jobs for thousands of well-trained men have 
been found by camp officials. Reports from camps 
of the Forest Service indicate that job placement 
is now being considered as part of the program. 
About a thousand trained men are being placed in 
jobs each month through the efforts of the super- 
visory personnel. 

One National Forest reports authentic records 
of members who have obtained jobs in private in- 
dustry in which they were trained while enrolled. 
This forest has eight camps with a total enrolled 
personnel of about 1400. To date 275 men have 
found employment in 45 different job classifica- 
tions. The ten most popular classifications are 
given: 

Foremen 
Forest fire lookouts 
Stone masons 


Truck drivers 
Tractor operators 


Auto and Tractor mechanics 
Carpenters and helpers 
Cooks 

Clerks 

Compressor operators 


Who wants to employ CCC-trained workers, 
and why does he want them? 
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The nature of the work performed by the CCC 
necessitates use of much machinery of various 
kinds. Trucks, engines, road-building machinery, 
and hundreds of kinds of tools are used by en- 
rollees every day. Enrollees are given very careful 
training in the proper use and care of this equip- 
ment. Contractors like to employ men who will 
handle their equipment in such a way that it pays 
dividends, and who will keep it in good operating 
condition. These contractors want CCC men. 

The boys learn to turn out work that checks up 
to government specifications. This usually means 
a job well done. Enrollees learn to do a finished 
job. Producers who want workers who can deliver 
such work want CCC men. 

A boy who sticks to his job in a CCC camp for 
a year or more knows what honest, hard work is 
like. He knows he can do it. An employer who 
wants such a worker wants a CCC-trained man. 

Enrollees learn to be congenial. They know 
how to take and carry out orders, and they can fit 
into an organization and adjust themselves to their 
fellow workers. An employer who wants such a 
worker wants a CCC-trained man. 

Don’t be misinformed. Employers don’t want 
any CCC man. They want those only who are 
well recommended by the men who trained them. 
These men know. 


Informal Educational Activities 


(Releasing personality through creative activity) 


By JOEL E. NYSTROM 


UT OF the confusing crosscurrents of rapidly 
changing modern life, out of the bankruptcy 

of social mismanagement, out of the futility of 
discouraging circumstance, nearly two million 
American young men are stepping into the light. 
Bewilderment and pessimism dark as the night 
had left our out-of-school, out-of-work youths not 
masters of their souls but victims, flotsam on a 
human sea of trouble. The cost of the depression 
to youth cannot be counted alone in the loss of a 
few years of productive work, nor the under- 
nourishment of a growing generation, but rather 


* Joel E. Nystrom is Civilian Adviser for Edu- 
cation in the First Corps Area with head- 
quarters at Army Base, Boston, Mass. He is 
a graduate (1925) of lowa State College and 
received the M.A. degree (1927) at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Prior to his 
work in the CCC, he had ten years’ experience 
in youth education in the Y. M. C. A. and in 
church work in New York City. 


in the repression of the mental and spiritual de- 
velopment of young people, who should be con- 
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fident, buoyant, and effervescent. We are work- 
ing today with prematurely aged youths whose 
normal development has been arrested by worries 
and fears, by the lack of those spiritual vitamins 
that are the property of faith and hope. 

Young men who come into the CCC are often 
clumsy—physically, socially, and mentally. They 
are backward, bashful, self-conscious. They are 
not familiar with the social proprieties. The care- 
less, indiscriminate vocabulary of the gang has so 
limited their power of self-expression that they 
are afraid to open their mouths in meeting. Less 
than fifty per cent know how to dance or drive a 
car. They shy away from experiences that will dis- 
close their social backwardness and go in for pulp 
paper, for make-believe of the worst kind. They 
need to be untangled, brought out, released. 

This is a soiled picture of youth, but it is the real 
one. Who wouldn’t be blighted by two years on 
the streets of South Boston, Manchester, Provi- 
dence, or Worcester, those two forgotten years 
of fifteen to seventeen? Last Friday, we were 
pulling out of Providence on the Pittsburgher. 
A gang of sixteen-year-old lads wanted something 
to do, so they stoned the train; fortunately, only 
one passenger was hurt. Just a few days previous, 
they had stoned another express. God save them 
until their seventeenth birthday, when they may 
enroll in the CCC. They're badly warped by the 
elements of society, but they'll straighten out. 
How? By means, among other things, of the 
CCC program of education. 

The educational program of the CCC is pro- 
gressive education. (No bouquets requested.) 
It’s the only kind of education you could carry 
on anywhere under a voluntary set-up, and may 
heaven continue to protect us from the delusion 
of compulsory “education”! The individual is 
central, and so the program must be built upon 
guidance processes. Since standardized curricula 
are out of the question in such a plan, many of the 
standard courses of elementary, trade, and high- 
school level are conducted as informal projects 
and groups, with a maximum of self-determina- 
tion under the direction of leaders rather than 
““schoolmasters.”’ 

The informal activities of the camp educational 
program—in fact, the whole program—grow out 
of the needs of the enrollees. In New England, 
and I believe it is equally true for other sections 
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of the country, the counseling interview is just 
as much a part of the first days in camp as the 
health examination and “shots.” There is a sim- 
ple battery of tests which is used as the occasion 
warrants. Wholesale testing in camps has not 
been encouraged. However, at Fort Williams, 
Maine, 690 enrollees were interviewed and tested 
at the “processing” center. Boys with special 
abilities or needs were assigned to camps best 
suited to their development. This experiment 
may indicate a procedure which should be fol- 
lowed throughout New England, and perhaps, 
nationally, in the near future. Above all, we want 
to know the boy, his history, abilities, interests, 
and aspirations. We want to release him from 
the shackles of fear, ignorance, and repression. 
Adult education should conform to need, rather 
than pattern, and our program is not canned prep- 
aration for life. It is life itself. 

At Suncook, New Hampshire, the Camp Ed- 
ucational Adviser, after interviewing his 150 en- 
rollees, asked each individually to go over a check 
list of 100 questions, the answers to which he 
would use as a guide in providing the kind of 
opportunities they desired. Items with a fre- 
quency of more than 75 checks included the fol- 
lowing: how to get along with girls, how to drive 
a car, how to dance, how to apply for a job, how 
to operate a typewriter, how to speak in public, 
how to get people to like you. Such questions in- 
dicate a consciousness of social inadequacy and a 
desire to develop personal confidence. 

The boy who feels himself socially inadequate 
needs, above everything else, an opportunity for 
self-expression of a sort which brings approval. 
One of the most effective means is found in the 
arts and crafts program.* Since 1934, handicrafts 
have furnished one of the chief outlets of creative 
expression. Starting with leathercraft, but quickly 
expanding into wood-carving, metal work, weav- 
ing, plastics, and sketching, the arts and crafts of 
the CCC camps received wide public acclaim 
through exhibits at fairs, clubs, the Boston Public 
Library, the Eastern States Exposition, and, just 
recently, at the four eastern Sportsmen’s Shows. 
Hand crafts can be taught with a cash outlay for 
tools and equipment to suit the needs of the in- 
dividual case, from the jackknife and a piece of 
seasoned kitchen stove wood, or scrap leather and 





* See pictures opposite page 360. 








an inexpensive leather kit, to elaborate craftsmen’s 
tools and the finest calf or ostrich. The acquisition 
of a full line of power tools by most companies 
has decreased the amount of hand crafts in favor 
of cabinet making, wood turning, and metal 
spinning. 


The beneficial effect of arts and crafts is readily: 


noted in the conduct of the boy who feels that he 
has excelled in a constructive work. Pride in his 
work, though often superficially enveloped with 
expressions of modesty, is evidenced in the fact 
that articles are nearly always sent home to mother, 
dad, or the girl friend almost immediately, and it’s 
no small task to collect an exhibit of enrollee prod- 
ucts for display. Prizes and ribbons won by en- 
rollees at exhibitions are presented before the 
entire company. Such recognition has invariably 
proven beneficial in building up self-esteem. 
While the main purpose of arts and crafts is to 
furnish a medium of expression and a desirable 
use of leisure time, it has provided hundreds of en- 
rollees with an additional source of income, some 
with full-time jobs, and many with a hobby or even 
rainy-day trade, so that they never need to be with- 
out work again. Two pieces of tooled leather re- 
ceived bids this winter of sixty dollars and thirty- 
five dollars, but neither enrollee would sell. 
While the government cannot provide an outlet 
for the sale of crafts articles, there is a ready mar- 
ket for all saleable objects, either privately or 
through crafts shops and department stores. 
Budding Barrymores and Arlisses can always be 
unearthed with just a little scratching or key 
holing. A little encouragement goes a long way 
in providing the nucleus of a dramatic unit. The 
first venture of every camp is nearly always a 
minstrel show, but this is as good a beginning as 
any, either from the standpoint of cast or audience. 
Although weightier presentations follow in their 
wake, most attempts at Shakespeare have fallen 
rather flat. Camp nights and joke sessions un- 
cover much dramatic talent. Everyone likes to 
make up, and we do most anything for a little 
applause. One-act plays are countless. When 
these don’t seem to fit the occasion, enrollees write 
their own. It should be said in this conection 
that dramatics have been a valuable audio-visual 
aid for teaching etiquette, how to apply for a job, 
safety, and other valuable rules of conduct—this 
through home-made skits. The value of dramatics 
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for providing entertainment, expression, develop- 
ment of poise and self-confidence need not be 
labored. Parts are selected according to the needs 
and abilities of the enrollees, from hero to bell 
ringer. Prop building and scenery painting fur- 
nish further creative outlets. 

Music has played an important role in the 
leisure-time program. Glee clubs, orchestras, har- 
monica and hillbilly bands, etc., have been or- 
ganized in nearly all camps. Group singing has 
been sponsored by Advisers because of its worth 
to individual and camp morale. 

The many religious groups, service clubs, and 
local fraternal organizations have furnished ex- 
cellent outlets for camp musical talent. Perhaps 
more important than all of these, however, has 
been the radio. There have been many programs 
sponsored by CCC companies. 

Wherever possible, individual musical instruc- 
tion has been given to the enrollees. One camp 
has as many as thirty-five enrollees studying the 
piano. Other camps are teaching guitar, banjo, 
and harmonica, as well as the piano. More of this 
work could be done, were it possible to get 
trained instructors and a sufficient number of 
instruments. 

Nearly every camp in the area has sponsored 
regular ‘‘camp nights.” This occurs one night in 
the week and is known in camp as “fun night.” 
The musical groups furnish a good portion of the 
entertainment. Not only do these nights promote 
good camp spirit, but they give all camp talent a 
chance to be heard. 

Camp newspapers are to be found in nearly all 
camps. These papers are the product of enrollee 
press clubs. Instruction in English, journalism, 
typing, and mimeographing (and, in a few cases, 
printing), and opportunities for valuable man- 
agement training are all worthy by-products. 
Items in bad taste have steadily lessened until to- 
day the majority of papers may be regarded as 
possessing no small educational significance. The 
news items published are, in the main, illustrative 
of such values as (1) self-improvement in ac- 
cordance with one’s innate abilities (e.g., artistic, 
literary, athletic), (2) co-operation, (3) mental 
alertness, (4) physical exercise, (5) temperate 
living, and the like. The art-work is often of 
professional competence, making for a heightened 
aesthetic responsiveness on the part of the en- 
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rollee. The quality of editing, in most instances, 
affords repeated examples of correct English usage. 

A listing of hobbies and enrollee interests which 
provide the bases for other informal educational 
activities would include most of the leisure time 
interests of adults today. Some of these groups 
which are worthy of note, either because of their 
frequency or unusual character are: amateur radio, 
aviation, stamp and coin, photography, botanical 
and mineral collections, amateur weather fore- 
casting, hiking, painting, modeling, gardening, 
and all of the crafts. 

Recreation, when properly directed, is educa- 
tion. The emphasis is placed on inter-barrack 
and inter-crew competition in athletics, with par- 
ticipation of each enrollee in some one sport as the 
ideal. A camp at Raymond, New Hampshire, in- 
augurated amateur nights in all sports last year. 
The incident is told of one lad who, although he 
had never played baseball, just happened to con- 
nect and drove out a home run. The Educational 
Adviser said, “I believe that did him more good 
than any previous experience in camp. After he 
had crossed home plate, he could hardly stop 
laughing, he was so tickled.”” Sportsmanship and 
courtesy are important qualities of character which 
are concomitants of athletics when purposefully 
directed and related to other phases of life. Arith- 
metic has been introduced through having each 
enrollee keep his own batting average and the 
reading of rules and sports articles is cleverly ex- 
ploited by some Advisers. 

Co-ed parties, dances, smokers, billiard tourna- 
ments, chess, checkers, and bridge are planned to 
give the greatest satisfaction and training possible. 
Serving as diversion from the routine of camp ac- 
tivities, they attract more than usual interest. 

Discussion needs no encouragement amongst 
enrollees in the field, on the playground, or in the 
barracks. The level of this free discussion, how- 
ever is not always such as to be reportable educa- 
tional activity. The conversation of any group 
is a good indication of the quality of its character 
and degree of enlightenment. People will talk 
from their own vacuity, if nothing else, so that 
they may express themselves. Enrollees are not 
the first to enter into heated arguments over sub- 
jects concerning which contestants display total 
ignorance. The good Educational Adviser utilizes 
this drive for discussion by entering into the 
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natural groups as one who talks even as one en- 
rollee with another, but who has more to offer in 
the way of information and experience. 

The discussion method is utilized in most camp 
educational groups. Problem discussions are ar- 
ranged for camp nights, town meetings, radio dis- 
cussions, leaders clubs, etc. It has generally been 
found that forum meetings are not successful un- 
less followed by small discussions. 

The greatest opportunities for training in de- 
mocracy lie in the numerous opportunities for 
group thinking on camp problems with the result- 
ing opportunities for self-expression and the dis- 
cipline of respecting the ideas and prerogatives of 
other group members. Questions are graduated 
according to the ability of the groups to discuss 
them, and represent real problems involving gen- 
uine differences of opinion. Educational Advisers 
have learned that the surest way to defeat a dis- 
cussion is to announce, “A discussion group will 
be held tonight.” There is no necessity for label- 
ing or formalizing discussion groups. 

Democratic organization of camp activities, 
within the limitations of Army regulations, affords 
a broad avenue for citizenship training and per- 
sonality development. The opportunity that the 
CCC has taken to its very bosom, learned during 
the first year of its existence, is that the camps can 
constructively direct the enrollee in his camp com- 
munity twenty-four hours a day. There are certain 
matters of hygiene, discipline, and camp routine 
which are subject to rigid “controls,” just as in 
the civil community, but within these limitations 
is a vast opportunity for self-determination and 
free will which may be directed purposefully, but 
ideally is never regulated. 

The mission of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and particularly its leisure-time educational pro- 
gram, is to afford an opportunity for American 
youth to live and learn in a community of free 
and equal opportunity, under conditions which 
are favorable to the fullest development of the 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual man. The 
joy of achievement, the happiness in belonging, 
and the satisfaction of personal esteem does re- 
lease personality. 

So long as the Civilian Conservation Corps 
holds fast to its educational ideals of guidance, 
democracy, and voluntary participation, America 
has an answer for its youth problem. 











Training in Vocational Fundamentals 


By L. W. ROGERS 


T Is generally conceded that the primary objec- 
I tive of the educational program in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is to offer the young men in 
the camps opportunities for training that will en- 
able them to return to their homes, on the expira- 
tion of their term of enrollment, better prepared 
to discharge their duties as self-respecting and self- 
supporting citizens. That, I think, defines the 
educational program as essentially training in vo- 
cational fundamentals. 

The Corps was set up as a temporary work- 
relief organization; consequently, at the outset 
emphasis was placed on accomplishment of the 
maximum amount of useful, constructive work. 
Rehabilitation and training for future employment 
outside of the CCC were secondary considerations, 
at least in early administrative practices; but from 
the very beginning there has been a gradual shift- 
ing of emphasis, and today it may confidently be 
stated that rehabilitation of youth is a major, if not 
the primary, objective of the CCC camps. 

Specifically, the educational program in the 
camps is designed to make enrollees more em- 
ployable; that is, to enhance their opportunities for 
gainful, worthwhile employment, and to make 
them better citizens, in the full sense of the term, 
than they were when they enrolled in the Corps. 
Increased employability of the youth in the camps 
was placed first in the educational program be- 
cause, in a relief organization, it was basically es- 
sential to the accomplishment of the second aim of 
the program. The boys entered the camps for eco- 
nomic relief, because they were without jobs. 
They did not have jobs, because (a) there were no 
jobs to be had, (b) they were not trained for the 
jobs then available, or (c) they did not desire jobs. 

In this connection, it may be well to refer Phi 
Delta Kappans to the preliminary report of the 
American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, January, 1936, on ‘““What 
is the Youth Problem?’’ This report estimated 
that there were 4,700,000 youth in this country not 
employed, not in school, and seeking work. It 
also pointed out the fact, verified by a number of 


* L. W. Rogers is Corps Area Educational Ad- 
viser, Eighth Corps Area, CCC, with head- 
quarters at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. He is 
a graduate (1909) of Southwestern Univer- 
sity and received the M.A. degree (1930) at 
the University of Texas where he also became 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


recent investigations, that a great many of this vast 
army of unemployed youths were out of work be- 
cause they were unable to qualify for available 
positions, not because there were no openings. 
To cite only one example of the Commission’s 
findings, it was stated that a study of 43,000 
youth under twenty-five years of age in Connecticut 
showed that over seventy-three per cent were un- 
trained for a skilled occupation, and forty per cent 
for work of any kind. Youth's lack of desire for 
employment was reported as a very serious prob- 
lem growing out of the general unemployment sit- 
uation in this country. 

It was apparent, therefore, that the job of pre- 
paring CCC youths for employment was twofold: 
training for occupational skills and creation of cor- 
rect and wholesome attitudes toward work—to 
eradicate the misconception held by many youths 
that “only saps work,” and to substitute for it re- 
spect for useful work, and then to encourage the 
development of correct work habits. 

The early CCC camps were not equipped to of- 
fer vocational work of the more conventional 
school type, so recourse was had to the project 
method; that is, various phases of the camp work 
projects were utilized as training courses, and ‘‘on- 
the-job” training became the core of CCC voca- 
tional training. At the present time, in practically 
all the camps, definitely outlined courses of on-the- 
job instruction are systematically offered, with the 
result that enrollees are developing skills in a great 
variety of occupation opportunities. 

On-the-job training in the CCC camps con- 
templates more than merely teaching a specific 
skill in some phase of a given work project: it 


(Concluded on page 355) 
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Spiritual Welfare of the Enrollee 


By COLONEL ALVA J. BRASTED 


R. ROBERT FECHNER, Director of Emer- 
M gency Conservation Work, in his last report 
said in part: “The religious welfare of the en- 
rollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
has been one of the chief concerns of the Director 
of Emergency Conservation Work. His efforts 
along this line have had the strong and consistent 
support of the President and the War Depart- 
ment.” 

The interest of the President in the religious 
work of the camps is further illustrated by the fol- 
lowing letter: 


February 13, 1934. 
My dear Colonel Brasted: 

The Great Teacher said: “I come that ye may have 
life and that ye may have it more abundantly.” The 
object of all our striving should be to realize that 
“abundant life.” 

The supreme values are spiritual. The hope of the 
world is that character which, built upon the solid 
rock, withstands triumphantly all the storms of life. 

To build this exemplary character is our great task. 
Without it the abundant life cannot be realized, and 
the best citizens and best soldiers of a country are those 
who have put on the armor of righteousness. 

Chaplains of the military and naval services and 
clergymen everywhere who by word and life are ad- 
vancing the cause of idealism and true religion are do- 
ing a commendable work, one that is absolutely es- 
sential to the life of the nation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Recognizing the importance of religious work 
in the character-building program of the CCC, 
provision has been made for the promotion of it in 
the camps. The regulations governing the CCC 
provide that Reserve Chaplains shall be appointed 
at the ratio of one to eight companies. The chap- 
lains direct the religious work of the companies to 
which they are assigned. The Chief of Chaplains 
has general supervision of the religious work of 
the Army and the Civilian Conservation Corps: 

At the time of this writing there are about 275 
Reserve chaplains and some 30 Regular Army 


* Colonel Alva J. Brasted is Chief of Chaplains, 
U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 


chaplains on active duty in the CCC. These Reg- 
ular Army chaplains are serving the camps in ad- 
dition to their Army Post duties. 

Regulations provide also for the services of 
volunteer civilian clergymen, Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish, and authorize a travel allowance in 
addition to a moderate stipend for the services 
rendered. These clergymen are required to con- 
duct at least four religious services per month in 
the camp to which assigned. To provide for emer- 
gency and unusual situations, the employment of 
other clergymen, not on a contract basis, is author- 
ized. Such clergymen are also given an allowance 
for travel as well as remuneration for their serv- 
ices. No accurate survey has been made to deter- 
mine the exact number of volunteer civilian 
clergymen assisting the chaplains in the camps. 

From the reports coming to the office of the 
Chief of Chaplains and from extensive observa- 
tions in the field, I would say conservatively that 
fully 1,500 or 2,000 volunteer and contract clergy- 
men are now rendering substantial assistance in 
these camps regularly each month or each week; 
and in addition a great many laymen, young 
peoples’ organizations, and choirs are giving valu- 
able aid to our religious work. 

It is obvious that a chaplain having to serve as 
many as eight widely separated camps needs help, 
if he is to provide adequately for the religious 
needs of the enrollees. However many camps the 
chaplain may have under his care he is charged 
with the responsibility of providing them an ade- 
quate religious ministry, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish. Hence, he must so organize his work, en- 
listing the interest and help of others, that a satis- 
factory religious ministry shall be provided. 

It is needless to say that these camps are scat- 
tered here and there throughout the United States. 
They are largely in regions most isolated and difh- 
cult to travel. Some camps are several hundred 
miles from their headquarters and many chaplains 
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travel thousands of miles each month in their pas- 
toral work. A chaplain in Michigan averages 
2,600 miles a month. Another chaplain who is 
stationed in Idaho has to travel 2,300 miles to visit 
all the camps in his district. In states where dis- 
tances between camps are great, there are months 
when some of our chaplains travel by automobile 
more than five or six thousand miles in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

These chaplains and other clergymen traveling 
narrow ice-covered trails over snow-clad moun- 
tains, through forests, visiting camps in most in- 
clement weather, often at the peril of their lives, 
are rendering a service comparable to that of the 
American circuit riders of the churches who on 
foot and on horseback braved the perils of the 
frontier a hundred years ago. Perhaps some day 
the story of their work will be written, and, if so, 
it will be an inspiration to all who read it and an 
immortal contribution to the history of our country. 

Some people seem to have the idea that about 
the only work expected of a chaplain is to conduct 
religious services, and this is a tremendously im- 
portant duty which must not be neglected, but it 
is by no means the only duty of the chaplain. It 
is in accordance with Scripture and good psychol- 
ogy to say that the chaplain accomplishes more in 
the way of character building by personal contacts, 
by daily and hourly deeds of helpfulness than by 
what he says at the religious services. Certainly, 
one’s actions, life, and character speak louder than 
words, and doubtless the most effective work that 
a chaplain renders in the camps is done during the 
week as he goes about among the enrollees. 

That which plays a part in giving right direc- 
tion to thoughts, attitudes, emotions, and motives, 
and which helps to shape high ideals, a self- 
controlled and well-ordered life, and which builds 
solid foundations of belief and habits is instru- 
mental in building right character. Hence, the 
chaplain promotes not only the religious programs 
but many and diverse character-building activities. 
If his work is properly organized, he functions ef- 
fectively in the promotion of many character-build- 
ing agencies which are generally regarded as 
secular, such as athletics, recreational, educational, 
and social activities. 

The following excerpts from reports illustrate 
in a measure how our chaplains participate in these 
so-called secular activities which are rightly re- 
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garded as character-building agencies. Says one: 
“Through participation in athletic and recreational 
programs I have learned that fairness, co-opera- 
tion, and self-reliance are only a few of the many 
fine traits which are taught by sports. The chap- 
lain is in a position to influence the growth of 
character of the enrollees through this medium.” 
Another writes: “Athletic events are supervised 
and carried on by chaplains. These contacts make 
for growing respect for the chaplains and a better 
understanding of the religious life.” Another 
says: “The most outstanding aid in my work with 
the enrollees has been athletics as connected with 
the teaching of good clean sportsmanship. Last 
summer I was able to reach the lives of a great 
number of our boys through the common interest 
in the baseball leagues. The approach through 
athletics is recommended to CCC chaplains as one 
way to the hearts of the enrollees.” Another says: 
“T assist in organizing and managing basketball 
leagues. These contacts help greatly in my work.” 
Another chaplain writes: “The character-building 
program held on a week night beg*:.s wth a brief 
entertainment prepared through co-operation 
of all. Features following the en: tz’ ment are 
Scripture reading, prayer, singing, a brief 
character-building talk.” Another comments: 
“The community singing is one of the strongest 
features of my services.” Another relates: “I 
consult with commanding officers and educational 
advisers and conduct lecture courses; give brief 
talks to the boys on vital subjects, ethics, religious 
history, social hygiene, and citizenship, and assist 
in the work of vocational guidance interviews.” 
Space does not permit quotation at length from 
the voluminous and interesting reports in my office 
which speak of the many character-building activi- 
ties of our chaplains in the CCC. Chaplains assist 
the educational directors by teaching classes, giv- 
ing lectures, and showing educational pictures. 
They assist recreation officers by bringing to the 
camps groups of entertainers. They locate and 
develop talent among the enrollees and organize 
groups of entertainers who go from camp to camp 
within limited areas to entertain the boys: in con- 
nection with these entertainments, there is the spe- 
cial moral uplift feature, generally a character- 
building talk. They bring to the camps groups of 
people from clubs, churches, and other organiza- 
tions for social evenings. They have special hours 
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for counseling with the enrollees regarding per- 
sonal and other problems. They conduct com- 
munity sing-songs. Soliciting individuals and or- 
ganizations for magazines, books and other read- 
ing materials, they collect and place this good 
reading matter in the camps. They are doing 
much along the line of vocational guidance. They 
visit the sick and write letters for the boys. They 
make pastoral contacts constantly, doing all that 
civilian pastors do and often more. They are 
the logical go-between for the camps and the sur- 
rounding communities, including churches, clubs, 
patriotic organizations and similar community 
groups. As time permits they fill civilian pulpits 
and address service clubs. They are known to all 
to be friends and counselors; ones to whom the 
boys can go for advice. The chaplain is the trusted 
friend to whom the enrollee, when in trouble, can 
unburden his soul. I have not mentioned all the 
activities of the chaplains. There is so much of 
their work that cannot be reported on paper. It 
should be noted that the chaplain’s program is 
most comprehensive, for it includes all the factors 
that contribute to the building of character. 

Of all the character-building influences, the 
chaplain knows that religion is the most potent. 
A man’s religion includes his moral standards, his 
ideals and object of worship. It directs his will, 
thoughts and emotions. ; It is the inspiration and 
the dynamic of his soul. Truly, as has been said, 
“All men are incurably religious.’’ No people 
have ever risen above their religion and, without 
the teachings and personal examples of our re- 
ligion, without living it, there can be no integra- 
tion of that kind of character which we seek to de- 
velop. It should be borne in mind that character 
continues to develop and unfold from the cradle to 
the grave. If the Divine Builder is permitted to 
have His way, through the means which He has 
provided, this spiritual building will become more 
complete and more beautiful as the years go by. 
It goes without saying that the CCC, composed 
largely of enrollees between the ages of 17 and 25, 
constitutes a most fruitful field for those whose 
holy purpose it is to work together with God in the 
building of the house of character. 

Since the CCC enterprise is a character-building 
movement as well as an economic one, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of the camps shall not be neglected. 
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The office of the Chief of Chaplains has on file 
the reports of attendance at religious services for 
the entire CCC, with the exception of a few camps 
located near towns or cities and which on the re- 
quest of chaplains have been included in civilian 
parishes. In 1935, when the enrollment was at 
its peak, there being over 500,000 enrollees and 
some 2,806 companies, our consolidated report 
of religious services for one month shows a total 
attendance of 1,113,466 at 16,940 religious serv- 
ices, an average of six and a fraction services per 
company for this one month, and an average at- 
tendance at each service of 65.72. 

The following figures show a decided upward 
trend in attendance at CCC religious services: 


Number of 
Year Services Reported Total Attendance 
1934 65,533 3,740,770 
1935 110,423 6,761,596 
1936 178,315 11,161,676 


As there is demand and need, the enrollees of 
all the camps are being provided, free of charge, 
with Testaments, Bibles, and portions of Scrip- 
ture, of the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish ver- 
sions; and prayer books also are supplied. Bible 
classes and classes for catechetical instruction are 
conducted generally. 

Having inspected CCC chaplains’ activities in 
forty-seven states, having contacted enrollees in 
many hundreds of camps through personal con- 
versation and by giving a character-building lec- 
ture in nearly every camp visited, I am convinced, 
as are the chaplains and the district and company 
commanders with whom I have talked, that the 
boys of the Civilian Conservation Corps, speaking 
generally, are getting more religious instruction 
than they would receive in their home com- 
munities. 

I regard the Civilian Conservation Corps as one 
of the most commendable movements of our time. 
A work is now being done in an organized and ef- 
fective way which should have been started many 
years ago. There can be no valid argument 
against the conservation of our national resources 
and there can be no sane opposition to the conser- 
vation and further development of that character 
which is the hope of men and of nations. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps is contributing largely 
to both the material and spiritual fibre of our 
country. 











| Talk With My C C C Boys 


By C. H. BLANCHARD 


HERE is something to think about after one 

has interviewed the CCC boys in camp and 
after their return to their homes, for it is from the 
boys themselves that one can best learn of the suc- 
cess or failure of an activity and evaluate the worth- 
whileness of the project. 

The observations herein mentioned are the re- 
sult of interviews with boys whom I have per- 
sonally known as a counselor in the Thomas M. 
Cooley High School of Detroit. These interviews 
have been made possible through correspondence 
with boys in camp, through visiting in camps, by 
actually competing against CCC teams in sports, 
and by interviewing youths after they have re- 
turned to the city to seek employment or to further 
their education. 

Much has been written about the work of the 
CCC boys in relation to the importance and value 
of such work as it has been done for the State of 
Michigan. We might mention such items as: 

1. Reforestation (78,000,000 trees planted 
within the last year). 

2. Stream, lake, game-cover improvement. 

3. Development of parks, camp-grounds, scenic 
trails, shelters, and numerous other recreational 
facilities. 

4. Fire prevention and protection. 

5. Educational activities for tourists, camp in- 
spections, checking and interviewing of campers 
for the Conservation Department. 

6. Improvement of timber stands through trim- 
ming, thinning, and controlled cutting. 

However, the most important question relative 
to conservation, whether in Michigan or any other 
state, is: What has been done through the CCC 
for youth? The natural question to ask a youth, 
whether he is in camp or just returned from camp 
is: “How do you like the CCC?” The most re- 
cieved answers are: ‘‘Fine!’’ “Swell!” ‘‘Great!’’ 

The natural follow-up question in a normal 
situation is: “Why?” The answers are varied, 
and usually group themselves around such simple 
statements as (quoted from letters and inter- 
views) : 
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* C. H. Blanchard is Boys’ Counselor, Thomas 
M. Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
He is a graduate (1922) of Albion College 
and received the M.A. degree (1923) from 
the University of Michigan where he also be- 
came a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


“It’s my first real chance to be out in the open.” 

“I feel the best I’ve ever felt in my life.” 

“I know I’m doing something worth while.” 

“Everybody gets a chance to play as well as 
work. We have swell teams.” 

“T can see that I am accomplishing something.” 

“It’s a lot better than skipping school and hiding 
out at Bill’s place.” 

“I know now what I want to do, and will really 
work when this is over and I get back to school.” 

The most important part of an education for the 
average citizen is not the accumulation of facts and 
formulas. The most important part of an educa- 
tion for life in the work-a-day world is the acquir- 
ing of constructive habits and attitudes. It is my 
belief that the CCC renders its greatest service in 
the fact that it is a conservation force that is help- 
ing young men to find themselves through real 
constructive and co-operative work. (How dif- 
ferent is the attitude of the active CCC youth 
towards a realization of the meaning of conserva- 
tion than that evidenced by the average tourist 
camper). The CCC enrollees feel a part-owner- 
ship as citizens in the forest tnat they have seen 
improve through the labor of their hands. These 
youths are interested because the woods, streams, 
and lakes are theirs in a new way. They have 
toiled in them, protected them, improved them, 
and replenished them. 

The youths who return to the schoolroom seem 
much more ready to co-operate and work with us 
than before having spent a period of service in the 
CCC. Work habits seem to carry over, discipline 
is better, often a whole transformation takes place 
because a youth has had time both to work and to 
catch a vision of what he would like to do in life. 

Youth who return to industry have learned more 
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VOCATIONAL FUNDAMENTALS 


of the discipline of labor and are ready to carry 
on. They have experienced a course in manual 
arts that it is almost impossible to duplicate in our 
schools. At the present writing, all of my boys 
who have returned from CCC camps are employed 
or are in school, and they are certain that successful 
service in the camps has been an aid to education 
and employment. 

Further comments by the boys that give us 
something to think about are (quoted from actual 
interviews) : 

“We had so many different things to do in 
school that we got lost.” 

“School should last the year around, and fellows 
should spent a part of the time in CCC camps.” 

“A fellow has got to learn to get along with 
himself as well as others—the CCC put me wise.” 

“We can see what we are doing here.” 

“A fellow doesn’t have to worry about shows, 
dates, home work, and school doings. I used to be 
in a daze, but here (in the CCC) I can look for- 
ward to my fun.” 

“It’s great to be in a real man’s camp! Boy, if 
Miss (teacher) could only see me now!” 

Personally, I have greatly enjoyed talking with 
my boys in camp and later at school. The youths 
seem to feel that they are getting a training that 
we have been somehow less effective in giving in 
our conventional organization. They appreciate 
the CCC organization and would like to share it 
with still more youths. It is my experience that 
when CCC boys return they have a better under- 
standing of the school and its function, do better 
work than previously, and have attained something 
of attitudes and habits that is decidedly construc- 
tive; a real preparation for more satisfactory and 
complete living. 





Vocational Fundamentals 
(Concluded from page 350) 
aims also to give the enrollee a relatively broad 
understanding and appreciation of the work proj- 
ect as a whole, to give him the supplementary 
training in related fields necessary to an efficient 
performance of the task at hand, as well as the still 
larger and more important ones that he may be 
called upon to perform as a result of his present 
training. In the development of this phase of the 
educational program, the services and the broad 
practical experience of the Technical Services 
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(project superintendents and foremen) have been 
utilized, and, on the whole, with very gratifying 
results. Enrollees appreciate the instruction in 
methods offered by men whose technical training 
and practical experience inspire respect. 

In addition to the on-the-job instruction proj- 
ects, many of the more conventional vocational 
courses are offered, such as those in bookkeeping, 
stenography, accounting, radio, wood and metal 
work of various sorts, to mention only a few. In 
this field also efforts are made to correlate the 
work with the work program, with the boys’ every- 
day camp experiences. 

Training for citizenship includes a great variety 
of work: the elimination of illiteracy, instruction 
in the fundamental tool subjects, and the con- 
tinuance of high-school and college work for en- 
rollees whose training was interrupted on those 
scholastic levels, forums, dramatics and other ac- 
tivities designed to develop the individual’s power 
of self-expression and growth. It should be 
noted, however, that in the promotion of the camp 
programs, at least in the Eighth Corps Area, no 
fine distinction is made between the purely aca- 
demic and vocational courses of instruction. We 
hold that the most effective program is the one that 
best and most effectively meets the present and 
future needs of the individual boy. That program 
will, in varying degrees, according to the indi- 
vidual’s pre-camp training and environment and 
his future prospects, embrace academic and tech- 
nical or vocational work, but its purpose will be 
preparation of the enrollee to return to the normal 
work-a-day world better equipped to support him- 
self and such dependents as he may have and to 
make a contribution to the general welfare of his 
community than he was before the exigencies of 
a vast financial depression directed him into a CCC 
camp. If the attainment of that objective, in a 
given case, involves making up the individual's 
deficiencies in the three R’s, then he is encouraged 
to enroll in the fundamental academic courses; if 
it involves the completion of interrupted college 
work as a fundamental vocational need of the in- 
dividual, every possible opportunity will be af- 
forded him for that purpose. The development of 
correspondence study in some areas has been of 
material assistance in helping the enrollee to attain 
proficiency in vocational fundamentals. Such 
work is offered in a wide variety of subjects. 











The Use of Radio in C C C Camps 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


ees as a medium for education in our regular * William Dow Boutwell is Director of Radio 


school system is still in an experimental stage. 
Many schools and colleges have incorporated radio 
into their teaching curricula, and some of these ef- 
forts have been highly successful. In the CCC 
camps, however, radio is of prime importance in 
the educational program. Isolated as many of 
these camps are, and with a minimum of teaching 
materials, radio is one of the most effective means 
at their disposal for providing a connection with 
the outside world. It is through radio that many 
of the men in the CCC camps get their news, both 
in the straight news broadcasts and from the news 
commentators. It is, in part, through radio that 
discussion groups and forums discover subjects 
and material for their use. Current events classes 
are often conducted around broadcasts. History 
may be based on programs of historical nature, 
sometimes commercial, but more often from some 
neighboring college broadcast or network pro- 
gtam. Science studies are stimulated by programs 
on science over networks and local stations. 

In the CCC camp educational set-up, the adviser 
is often at wit’s end to discover new methods for 
inspiring his men to keep their interest in their 
studies. Radio is one of his main solutions. It is 
a lot easier to gather a group together to listen to 
a program and conduct a discussion afterwards, 
than it is simply to schedule a class. Radio has a 
very definite appeal, and the novel and often en- 
tertaining fashion of presenting facts helps to keep 
the enrollees’ interest. 

One of the outstanding and most successful ex- 
periments in radio education is the series of pro- 
grams broadcast by the United States Office of 
Education, the response to which has amazed and 
gratified both the originators of this work and 
educators in general. Among those who were 
responsible for getting this program under way 
are several who came directly from work in CCC 
education. Fresh from a field that is pioneering in 
education, they brought with them ideas and sug- 
gestions that immeasurably aided in the ground- 
work for the successful achievement. 
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Project, Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., and Editor 
of School Life, the Official Organ of The 
Office of Education. 


CCC camps are not like schools. There is no 
forced attendance at classes. Informality is the or- 
der of the day. Through the medium of radio, 
two hundred thousand out of three hundred and 
fifty thousand CCC men are deriving some meas- 
ure of education . . . current events, world his- 
tory, music, drama, and, I daresay, some facts. 

So much for radio programs that come over the 
air and are picked up on the camp receiving sets. 
There is another phase of radio that is very defi- 
nitely tied up with the educational program . . . 
broadcasting. Thousands of CCC men have broad- 
cast, some over national networks, some over local 
stations, and some right in camp, over public ad- 
dress systems. From the Script Exchange, a branch 
of the Office of Education which sends out proven 
educational radio programs, which published its 
first catalogue of available scripts for local use in 
January, 1937, we learn that nearly eighty camps 
have requested material for production purposes. 
And this without any publicity. Hundreds of other 
CCC camps are producing programs regularly and 
irregularly over local stations. The scripts are pre- 
pared in camp, the shows are produced by the boys 
themselves. The acting, the music, sound effects, 
and all of the attendant duties of radio broadcast 
are done by the camp group. This activity in it- 
self is of vital importance in education. Creative 
abilities are fostered, new techniques are studied 
and learned, and the boys leave camp with new 
abilities. 

Over the public address systems which are in- 
stalled in many of the camps, all sorts of programs 
are produced. Some of these come from the Office 
of Education Script Exchange, others are prepared 
in camp. These public address systems serve sev- 
eral purposes .. . issuing of orders and an- 
nouncements of camp activities . . . rebroadcast 
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of programs on the air so that the entire camp can 
listen in... entertainment programs produced by 
the boys in camp, and as a very essential educa- 
tional medium. In one district in Rhode Island, 
every camp is equipped with a public address sys- 
tem. The extent to which they are used and their 
success in the educational program has not been re- 
ported officially, but that the program has been 
given a very definite impetus is conceded by each 
of the camp advisers. 

Up in New York State there is a CCC camp that 
has been producing a weekly news broadcast for 
nearly two years, and has established for itself a 
large listening audience. From fifteen to twenty 
boys participate in the preparation of the program 
every week, and it is estimated that over two hun- 
dred CCC men have derived some benefit from 
this work since the program first went on the air. 
A total of from eight to ten hours every week was 
spent on the show, including collection and sort- 
ing of material to be used, the actual writing, 
acting and taking part in the production, working 
out sound effects, and reading the fan mail. Some 
of these boys made a marked improvement in 
their speech, in poise, and in knowledge of radio. 

Where forums and discussion groups are used 
as a method of teaching in the camps, and this 
method is used in many camps, radio programs 
often are used as the foundation for the evening's 
class. Sometimes one person is delegated to listen 
in on a certain program and to report back to the 
group. Much interest is aroused by this type of 
procedure. Current events and history are favor- 
ite subjects. 

During the past year the programs emanating 
from the Office of Education have been used more 
and more in the CCC camps, both in listening 
groups with discussions afterwards, and in the 
actual presentation of the material over the public 
address systems or local stations. 

It seems to me that much progress has been 
made, but the surface of CCC radio education is 
but scratched. As new techniques are developed, 
and radio educators are missing no tricks, radio 
will undoubtedly come to have a more and more 
important place in the educational system of the 
camp as it will in the regular school systems. The 
accepted techniques of teaching were found to be 
ineffective when applied to this new group of 
prospective students. Experiments have been car- 
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ried on constantly since the inception of CCC edu- 
cation, and one of these experiments is radio. It is 
finding its place in the new curricula. Men trained 
in radio are transmitting their knowledge to CCC 
educators, and the men profit. 

One of the many results of the work done by 
the Radio Project in connection with the CCC has 
been in giving employment to many CCC boys 
who have abilities suitable for radio work. Sing- 
ers, actors, writers have been developed and given 
the opportunity to display their talents. Some of 
them have gone on to profitable jobs in the field 
of radio. All of them have benefited by radio 
education. 

Perhaps one of the results we can hope for is 
the establishment of radio education as a regular 
part of CCC education. In this particular field, 
where experimentation is still the order of the day, 
radio education has a good field for trying its met- 
tle. Discussion groups, appreciation of music and 
drama, knowledge of the everyday world and its 
problems, and downright facts are some of the 
many achievements that lie ahead in radio educa- 
tion. Some measure of success has already been 
achieved, more is yet to come. It is not too much 
to hope for that some time in the not too distant 
future, education by radio will be an integral part 
of the educational system of our country, not only 
in the CCC Camps, but in the regular school sys- 
tems. The Office of Education has made some 
progress along the road to accomplishment, and 
with the co-operation of advisers and others in CCC 
education, as well as professional radio people and 
educators, will go still further. Much help has 
already come from those in the CCC camps, and 
it is now the duty of radio educators to bring help 
tothe camps. This we are trying to do. 


“Run From Edication” 


In one of the camps in the State of Idaho, an en- 
rollee, whose home is in the Tennessee mountains, 
replied to query of the Camp Educational Adviser 
that, his pappy had told him to “run from edica- 
tion like the plague.” This enrollee, however, not 
only learned to read and write while in camp, but 
later enrolled in classes in typing and bookkeeping 
and similar business subjects. Before leaving, at 
the end of his enrollment, he had become fairly 
proficient in clerical work. 











Co-operative Relations Between the CCC 
and Educational Institutions 


By D. E. WIEDMAN 


ECOGNITION of the validity of instruction and 
training possibilities within the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps, the standards main- 
tained in the selection of instructors, and the de- 
sire of all educators to assist the enrollees to re- 
ceive the best in training, has brought a close re- 
lationship between the educational activities of 
these camps and educational institutions. 


This co-ordination of and integration with the - 


educational institutions are manifest in the fol- 
lowing relationships: 

(1) Extension Service offered by colleges. In 
many instances, courses have been specifically or- 
ganized to fit the needs of enrollees in CCC camps. 

(2) Correspondence courses prepared, distrib- 
uted, corrected, and certificated by colleges and 
state departments of education. Notably of these 
latter are the State Departments of California and 
Idaho. 

(3) Recognition of elementary courses pre- 
sented in camp as basic for completion of eighth- 
grade requirements and the issuance of county 
diplomas of graduation by examination on the part 
of County Superintendents. 

(4) The acceptance by high schools of last at- 
tendance of credits earned within camp for com- 
pletion of requirements for graduation and certi- 
fication. 

Hundreds of young men each year are now able 
to face the world claiming full high-school gradu- 
ation through the co-operation of these educational 
institutions. Two outstanding examples of recog- 
nition of the validity of camp instruction as the 
equivalent of high-school training are: (a) Santa 
Ynez Union High School which has designated 
the camp at Los Prietos as a “branch” high school 
and the camp adviser as a vice-principal and full 
recognition of the organization within that camp, 
and (b) State of Montana, which has designated 
each camp as a technical high school for the ac- 
crediting of the vocational training and related 
work on a similitude of Smith-Hughes basis. 


* D. E. Wiedman is Corps Area Educational 
Adviser, Ninth Corps Area, CCC, with head- 
quarters at The Presidio, San Francisco, 
California. He is a graduate (1914) of 
Colorado State College of Education and has 
done graduate work at The University of 
Colorado, Northwestern University and Stan- 
ford University. 


(5) Granting of Scholarships to assist worthy 
and qualified enrollees to continue their college 
training. Outstanding in this co-operative en- 
deavor are Gonzaga University of Spokane, Wash- 
ington; Whitman College at Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, and Reed College at Portland, Oregon. 

(6) Educational studies made co-operatively 
by colleges and universities of certain phases of 
CCC education. The Douglass-Allen Survey made 
at Claremont Colleges and the Research Project 
under the direction of the University of Wash- 
ington are endeavors on the part of the depart- 
ments of education of those institutions of higher 
learning to co-operate with CCC officials. 

(7) Summer Training Sessions for advisers. 
Five centers during the summer of 1936 were es- 
tablished by co-operation with colleges and uni- 
versities. Services of faculties were contributed 
and schedules were adjusted to provide a pro- 
fessional-training course for camp educational ad- 
visers. Seven such sessions are under plan for the 
summer of 1937. 

(8) Providing of lecturers, debate coaches, and 
other specialized lines of assistance for the en- 
rollees in neighboring camps. 

(9) Loan and donation of texts, films, and lab- 
oratory equipment. Very few schools when ap- 
proached relative to this phase of co-operation 
have not whole-heartedly co-operated. Examples 
of this type of co-operation are too numerous to 
mention. This has been one of the most valuable 
and immediately effective efforts of co-ordination 
and co-operation. This also includes the use of 
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EYE TESTS IN PROMOTION OF SAFETY 


building for instructional purposes by camps lo- 
cated in the vicinity. 

The above brief outline indicates the willingness 
of educational institutions to co-ordinate the work 
done in the camps with the work done in outside 
educational institutions and to co-operate to the 
end that there shall be brought to the Youth of 
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America enrolled in the CCC camps the oppor- 
tunities that for social or economic reasons have 
been denied or neglected. Educational institu- 
tions, both public and private, have assisted im- 
measurably in achieving the two great objectives 
of the CCC educational program—citizenship 
and employability. 


Eye Tests in the Promotion of Safety 


By L. L. STANDLEY 


Many men in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
are used as drivers of passenger cars, ambulances, 
and trucks as well as operators of bulldozers and 
caterpillars. All these enrollees must carry on 
their work with due consideration to safety. It 
is obvious that good vision is a prerequisite to safe 
driving. Mr. John Griffing, former educational 
adviser of the Ninth Corps Area, realized the im- 
portance of good vision for drivers. The Snelling 
charts were the only tests of vision which were 
being used in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Mr. Griffing felt that these tests were inadequate 
because they provided a measure of visual acuity 
only. 

The Keystone Visual Safety Tests, including 
the Ophthalmic Telebinocular and DB series of 
slides, were secured. There are twelve tests in this 
series. Test 1 is introductory and used only for 
the purpose of acquainting the subject with the 
apparatus. Test 2a is a test of visual acuity of both 
eyes. Test 2b is a test of the visual acuity of the 
left eye; and Test 2c, the visual acuity of the right 
eye. Test 3 is a test of the ability to see perspec- 
tive. Test 4 is a test of vertical imbalance. Test 5 
is a test of the ability of the eyes to fuse on distant 
objects. Test 6a is a test of lateral imbalance at 
distant vision; and Test 6b is a test of lateral im- 
balance at reading distance. Test 7 is a test of fu- 
sion of the eyes at reading distance, and 8a is a 
test of sharpness of the image at reading distance. 
Test 8b is a test of sharpness of the vision at far 
distance. These tests are all provided in the form 





* Betts, Emmett Albert. The Prevention and Correction of 
Reading Difficulties. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & 
Co., 1936. 


* L. L. Standley is Principal of the Burbank 
Junior High School, Berkeley, California, and 
also Lecturer in Education at the University 
of California. During the summers he is 
Specialist and Lecturer in Visual Aids, CCC. 
He is a graduate (1918) of The University 
of Chicago where he also received the M.A. 
degree (1922). He was granted the degree 
of Ed.D. (1933) by the University of Cali- 
fornia where he became a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


of stereographs to be seen through the Keystone 
telebinocular. 

The writer thoroughly familiarized himself with 
these tests and reported to a district headquarters 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. The interest 
and co-operation of the commanding officer of 
the district and his subordinate officers including 
the district surgeon, welfare officer, and motor 
transport officer were easily secured in each case. 
The tests were administered to all drivers working 
out of the district motor transport office, and then 
each camp in the district was visited and the drivers 
and applicants for driver positions were tested. 
Most of the army officers and technical service men 
requested the test for themselves. In addition to 
this, many non-driver enrollees whom the officers 
suspected of having faulty vision were required to 
take the tests. Still other enrollees who themselves 
had trouble with their eyes requested the test. 
Space does not permit a complete report on all 
these tests given, but the result of the tests given 
to one hundred eighty-two drivers in each of two 
districts are given in Table I. 
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TABLE I. ReEsutts OF KEYSTONE VISUAL SAFETY TESTS. 


























TEST NUMBER 2A 2B 2c 3 4 5 6A 6B 7 8A 8B 
Dist. A 

Total no. of drivers 

failing test 1 8 8 21 6 38 20 21 25 34 90 

Per cent of drivers 

failing test a 4.4 4.4 11.5 3.3 20.9 1l 11.5 13.7 18.7 49.5 
Dist. B 

Total no. of drivers 

failing test 4 9 14 23 5 31 22 19 33 17 63 

Per cent of drivers 

failing test 2.2 4.9 PP 12.6 2.7 17 12.1 10.4 18.1 9.3 34.6 








Forty-three drivers out of one hundred eighty- 
two, or 23.6 per cent in District A passed all tests, 
whereas fifty-three, or 29.1 per cent of one hun- 
dred eighty-two drivers in District B passed all 
tests. It can be noted from the table that 49.5 per 
cent of the drivers of District A and 34.5 per cent 
of the drivers of District B failed Test Number 8b; 
a test of short-sightedness or astigmatism. It ap- 
pears reasonable to assume that faulty vision in 
this respect would be a handicap ia driving. Fur- 
thermore, eye specialists agree that this fault of 
vision is relatively easily corrected by glasses. 

The table also shows that only small percen- 
tages, 18.7 and 9.3, of the drivers failed Test 
Number 8a; a test of far-sightedness. It is in- 
teresting to note from the table that the highest 
percentage of failures of the drivers on visual acu- 
ity was 12.6 per cent (Test Number 3, District 
B), although 49.5 per cent of the drivers of one 
district failed because of short-sightedness or astig- 
matism. This adds weight to the belief that a test 
of visual acuity only is not a sufficient test for 
drivers. 

Since the testing of officers was unofficial, no 
accurate record of their tests was kept. However, 
an exceedingly high percentage of all officers tested 
passed all tests. This finding is most interesting 
when compared with the fact that only 23.6 per 
cent of all drivers in one district, and 29.1 per cent 
of all drivers in the other district passed all tests. 
It seems reasonable that this is due to the fact that 
men of poor vision are unable to acquire a com- 
mission in the army; and that the regulations of the 
army demand that commissioned officers continue 
to have their vision corrected by glasses if needed. 
Whereas, enrollees in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps come from families of low economic status 
where the correction of eyesight by glasses is a 
relatively rare occurrence. 


The results of all tests were reported to the of- 
ficers in charge and in cases where the results of 
the test indicated faulty vision, recommendations 
were made that the subject see an eye specialist. 
The recommendations were carried out by the sub- 
jects in many cases and the vision was corrected by 
properly fitted glasses. Drivers who made the 
poorest showing on the tests were relieved from 
driving unless they had their eyes corrected by 
glasses. It was the consensus of opinion of the 
officers of the two districts in which the tests were 
administered that the tests served as an excellent 
aid in the selection of drivers. 

The CCC has consistently emphasized safe driv- 
ing as an essential in its training and work pro- 
gram. Special recognition is given to those who 
have driven 50,000, 75,000, or 100,000 miles 
without accident. 


That Poignant 41.09 Per Cent 


(Concluded from page 322) 

For the thin cream of college graduates who have 
landed in the CCC, for the slightly thicker layer of 
high-school graduates, even for nearly half the en- 
rollees who completed the eighth grade, it would ap- 
pear that the camp programs can at the best provide 
not much more than incentive to continue their studies 
under direction, or gain some vocational skill. 

But for that poignant 41.09 per cent—82 men out 
of a 200-man com pany—the camp school is the oppor- 
tunity of their lives. Most of them never before knew 
what it was to be urged to go to school; what school- 
ling they had was grudged by their communities and 
even by their parents. They are, for the most part, 
the products of under-privileged groups in both rural 
and urban communities. 

The importance of the camp school to the other 
58.91 per cent is great; to the poignant 41.09 per 
cent it is beyond exaggeration. — Editorial, Happy 
Days, May 1, 1937. 
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Correspondence Work in the Camps of 
the Ninth Corps Area 


By JOSEPH W. BURKE 


ARLY in 1934 it was realized that many of the 
E standard correspondence courses that were 
available for CCC enrollees were too expensive 
for the enrollee to purchase or for the CCC to 
supply. In addition to that, it was found that a 
great many of the courses were academically over 
the heads of the men who would profit the most by 
them. With the co-operation of the California 
State Department of Education and the San Fran- 
cisco State College, where quarters were furnished, 
the Correspondence Service was established under 
SERA for the purpose of preparing courses to fit 
the needs and interests of enrollees and at the same 
time to keep the language on a level with the men- 
tal capacity of those who were to use them. 

The original establishment has grown from a 
staff of three persons to one of over forty-five now 
engaged in producing correspondence courses at 
San Francisco State College, under the direction of 
Mr. Philip D-B. Perham, who has been directing 
it since its beginning. 

Two additional services patterned very closely 
on the California establishment are now serving 
in the norther. portion of the Corps Area, 
although the local branch supplies all camps re- 
questing courses except where the other two have 
the same material. The Boise service is under 
the auspices of the Idaho State Department of Ed- 
ucation, directed by Mr. Frank Baird, Superin- 
tendent of Adult Education, with approximately 
thirty-five WPA teachers engaged in the activities. 
At Fort Lewis, Washington, a WPA project with 
twelve employees carries on an extensive program 
reproducing the California courses and adding 
several of their own for service in that district. 
The papers of all Fort Lewis courses are corrected 
by the various camp advisers in the district. In the 
San Francisco and Boise offices, the papers are 
corrected by members of the staff. 

The magnitude of this correction service can be 
determined from a report just received from Mr. 
Perham in which he states that during March the 


* Joseph W. Burke is Assistant Corps Area 
Educational Adviser, Ninth Corps Area, 
CCC, with headquarters at The Presidio, San 
Francisco, California. He is a graduate 
(1924) of Lewiston State Normal School 
(Idaho), and received the B.S. degree (1931) 
and M.S. degree (1933) at the University of 
Idaho. 


greatest number of lessons handled during any 
one month were received, the total being 11,491 
lessons received, corrected, and returned to the 
camps, or approximately 575 lessons per day. 
This is an increase of more than 300 per cent over 
October, 1935, when 3,823 lessons were handled 
in the same manner. These courses are optional 
on the part of the enrollee and are furnished free 
of charge upon request, under the sponsorship of 
the Camp Educational Adviser. 

Nearly all states accept the certificate of com- 
pletion for these various courses in lieu of credits 
earned in similar courses on the enrollee’s grade 
level. In California and Idaho the certificates 
are signed by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. A separate unit of WPA courses on 
the college level is conducted in the Fort Lewis 
District while the majority of other schools are 
accepting the correspondence courses from other 
collegiate institutions for college credit. The State 
Department of Education in Montana accepts cor- 
respondence courses as a basis of credit earned for 
eighth-grade graduation as well as toward high- 
school graduation. In fact, all camps in Montana 
are designated as technical high schools. 

The procedure in preparation and publication 
of a course is as follows: 


1. Prepared by certified teachers. 

2. Reviewed by the director. 

3. Prepared typographically. 

4. Presented to members of a board of review who 
pass on the courses as to method, application, conduct, 
and general suitability to meet, primarily, the needs 
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and interests of the enrollees in the camps. The board 
of review is composed of faculty members from the 
various state collegiate institutions who are specialists 
in the respective lines concerned. 

5. Submitted to the State Board of Education for 
approval. 

6. If approved, it is returned to the director of the 
extension service for the necessary corrections, final 
approval, and publication. 

7. Upon publication, a sample course is sent to all 
district and camp educational advisers with the an- 
nouncement that the course is ready for service to the 
enrollees. 


All camp advisers are supplied with application 
forms and may communicate with the correspond- 
ence extension service directly concerning the 
completion of the courses. The Extension Serv- 
ices are permitted to use the WPA franking 
privilege. 

The California service enrollment for courses 
since the first of January has been 6,170. This is 
in addition to the previous enrollment. In the 
Fort Lewis District the total enrollment to date 
this year is 3,556, in addition to an enrollment for 
college-level courses of 117. We have not yet 
received the figures from the Boise service but be- 
lieve their figures are comparable to those given 
above. In all, 14,627 enrollees were taking corre- 
spondence courses during January. This figure 
dropped to 11,978 in March when the enrolled 
strength of the Corps also dropped due to expira- 
tion of the term of service of many enrollees. 
These men have the privilege of continuing their 
courses from home if they so desire. 

Approximately 6,000 certificates have been is- 
sued from the local service up to date and we are 
advised by Mr. Perham that 554 certificates were 
prepared for distribution during the month of 
March. The Fort Lewis service reports that 1,903 
certificates have been issued to date, while the 
figures for the Boise service are not available. 

Correspondence courses as prepared in this 
Corps Area are very effective in combination with 
the direct teaching methods in camp. They supply 
material on the mental level of the enrollee and 
may be amplified as needed to meet the mental 
level of the men in advanced groups. All courses 
contain a minimum reference list with sufficient 
explanatory material so that they may be readily 
understood by the enrollee. The courses are short 
and arranged in a connected progressive series so as 


to render the maximum of completion within a 
given period of time, such as the three-month break 
in the enrollment period. They may be used as 
text books or may be supplemented at length by 
other texts and visual aids. In fact, many ad- 
visers do use the correspondence material as text- 
books in many of the courses without reporting 
them for certificates of completion. This is 
usually taken care of by a certificate from the camp 
Committee of Education based on work accom- 
plished in the camp. The courses from the San 
Francisco Office and from the Boise Office are also 
available to adult education groups in both Idaho 
and California. Correspondence lessons pro- 
duced in this Corps Area are as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Course Lessons Course Lessons 
Aeronautics I * 12 Fundamentals, Prac- 
Aeronautics II * 12 tical Farming + 7 
Airplanes of Today* 12 Geography* 12 
Arithmetic 1# 12 Govesnment® 2 
Arithmetic II* . oe ‘ 
Auto Mechanics * 12 pemane Me - 
: Journalism ** 14 
Auto Mechanics— Mimeographing eee 7 
Advanced ** 13 Pen Lettering ** 6 
Bookkeeping ** 14 Piano Playing by 
Business English * 12 Ear *** 8 
Blueprint Reading * 12 ‘Piano Playing by 
Business Law * 12 Note *** 24 
Business Law ** 17. _~_~-Placer Mining * 12 
Business Letters*** 15 oat 4 eying * = 
oa e Play 1 
oe : 12 Practical Art **# 12 
onsumer’s Course** 12 Practi 2: 

; E ractical Electricity*** 8 
Diesel Engines a 9 Photography * 12 
Diesel Engines * 12 Photography ** 13 
English ** 16 Psychology * 12 
English Grammar * 6 Radio*** 15 
Everyday Business Trees of California * 6 

Plans ** 12  ~+Vocational Self- 

Forestry 10 Guidance * 10 


* Indicates source of Course: * California, ** Idaho, 
*** Fort Lewis. 

+ Other Agricultural courses in preparation. 

The following courses appear to be the most 
popular in all camps in the Corps Area: 


Auto Mechanics 
Diesel Engines 
Forestry 

English Grammar 


The eight courses listed as being the most popu- 
lar have, for the greater part, a direct bearing upon 
the enrollee’s desire to better his condition and 
place himself in a position of being able to show 
an employer that he has taken advantage of the 


Photography 
Business English 
Blueprint Reading 
Elementary Surveying 
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opportunities available in preparing himself for 
employment. The courses in English grammar 
and business English center around the enrollee’s 
desire to speak and write correctly in his contacts 
with industry and business in seeking employment. 
The interest centered around photography is that 
of a leisure-time activity in which a great many 
of our enrollees are finding considerable enjoy- 
ment. 

We have supplied copies of all correspondence 
courses to every Corps Area requesting them. In 
the past six months we have mailed 1,715 packages 
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from this headquarters to sources outside this 
Corps Area, while Mr. Perham reports that his of- 
fice has mailed 5,746 complete courses in the past 
six months. 

Many of the higher educational institutions of 
this Corps Area have made their collegiate courses 
available to CCC enrollees on a reduced rate, as 
have the Universities of Nebraska and North 
Dakota. The courses offered by the International 
Correspondence Schools are also available for en- 
rollees in specialized fields at a minimum service 
charge. 


Correspondence Work Offered by the University of 
Nebraska for Students in the C C C 


By A. A. REED 


HE University Extension Division of the Uni- 
‘Tae of Nebraska began offering instruction 
by correspondence study to Civilian Conservation 
Corps students in April, 1935. This was part of 
the Federal Emergency Administration program 
for providing employment to teachers and others 
of collegiate preparation who were unemployed 
and in need of relief. Persons who were proficient 
academically and professionally, as approved by 
proper officials in charge of instruction in the 
University, were assigned to the University Ex- 
tension Division by Federal authorities to assist in 
conducting instruction by correspondence for un- 
employed adults. The major purpose was to oc- 
cupy their time in a beneficial way and to provide 
them with support during the period of economic 
distress. 

The general plan was enlarged to include mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation Corps. Because 
of the Federal subsidy the cost of instruction was 
reduced proportionally for college, secondary, and 
elementary courses. Lessons and other materials 
were given the franking privilege in the mail so 
as to reduce the expense. In some army corps 
areas texts and reference materials were purchased 
out of government funds. 

Because of the fact that the University of Ne- 
braska has special facilities for serving in the fields 
of elementary and of secondary instruction, there 


* A. A. Reed is Director of University Exten- 
sion and Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Nebraska. He is a graduate 
(1898) of The University of Nebraska where 
he also received the M.A. degree (1912). He 
is a charter member of the chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa at The University of Nebraska. 


has been a wide extension of this service to other 
states by mutual arrangements. Some eighteen 
states now use these materials, either with service 
direct to the camps-in the states, or by purchase of 
materials from the University of Nebraska for use 
by institutions within their respective states. The 
University of Nebraska limits its instruction on 
the college level to camps in Nebraska, except in a 
few states in which the University Extension au- 
thorities of the state have requested the University 
of Nebraska to render this service. 

The University Extension Division and Teachers 
College of the University of Nebraska began ex- 
perimenting on improvement of instruction by cor- 
respondence in high schools in 1929. Nebraska 
is a state of small high schools; median enrollment 
of the 529 accredited being only 79 in the four 
years. It had become evident to many students of 
administration that, due to sparse settlement and 
great distances, consolidation could never solve 
fully the problem of enriching the curriculum and 
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of providing the desirable improvement of instruc- 
tion that the needs of rural life deserve and de- 
mand. Taking advantage of a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation over a period of four years, 
it has been possible to develop a new type of cor- 
respondence lesson that carries successfully certain 
elements of instruction that have been deficient in 
ordinary correspondence lessons. This material 
anticipates the most obvious sources of failure in 
the approach to each lesson, as does good class- 
room instruction, and so builds upon success rather 
than upon failure. 

In this new type of correspondence lesson, direc- 
tions and other elements of instruction are placed 
at the exact point where they are of use in the de- 
velopment of the lesson. Checks and tests occur 
as experience has shown to be necessary for insur- 
ing the proper learning situations. Every subject 
is broken up into natural units, each of such length 
as may be most helpful for the proper development 
of that particular unit or division of the instruc- 
tional material. Detailed and careful directions 


permit the student to move with confidence 
through the work of each course. 


The instruction is so individualized that each 
student works with the utmost independence. 
This very process of depending upon the manu- 
script for directions rather than upon the daily 
efforts of a teacher leads to a power of self-direc- 
tion that is far-reaching in its influence. 

An important feature of the process is the re- 
lation of the student to a supervisor who enters 
into every situation. This person need have no 
knowledge of the subject matter, but should be a 
sympathetic, tactful individual, able and willing 
to follow directions carefully. The supervisor is 
supplied with all directions necessary for oversee- 
ing the work. Intermediate tests and self-checks 
are provided, that must be given to the student by 
the supervisor as directed. There are other tests 
that must be returned to the correspondence cen- 
ter, where the instructor in charge of the course 
studies progress and reports upon the effectiveness 
of the efforts of the student. 

More than one hundred courses are now pre- 
pared and are being used in high schools, in 
Civilian Conservation Corps instruction, and by 
individual students. A large group of workers is 
engaged in extending the range of subjects in all 
fields—academic, vocational, and elementary. 
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This is a Federal Works Progress Administration 
project in which the University Extension Division 
and the Teachers College of the University of Ne- 
braska have been co-operating for three years. 

More than three hundred fifty students have 
been enrolled in high-school and college courses in 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps directly 
through the University of Nebraska. A greater 
and more important service than of conducting the 
instruction with students direct, has been that of 
providing the secondary courses to camps and to 
colleges and universities for use in the camps of 
their respective states. Since July 1, 1935, more 
than 3500 of these courses have been sold for such 
use. With no desire to profit from this service and 
in order to encourage the widest possible use of the 
materials, the complete courses are supplied to 
other institutions and to government agencies at 
cost. 

On another Federal Works Progress Administra- 
tion project many courses of instruction are being 
prepared in the elementary field on the adult level. 
Using large groups of adults for experimental pur- 
poses, every lesson is being worked out carefully 
so as to carry the most direct meaning to the adult 
mind. They are in the form of work books, and 
are especially adapted to class instruction in charge 
of a teacher. Textbooks are not necessary, but 
they may be used as supplemental material as 
desired. The lessons are completely individual- 
ized, so that each member of the class can be 
working at a different pace. These work books 
have been found to be especially adapted to a large 
element of the Civilian Conservation Corps stu- 
dents. In the last fifteen months more than eight 
thousand work books have been requisitioned for 
use in camps. The series includes four work 
books covering the field of arithmetic below the 
high school, one in elementary bookkeeping, three 
in English, and one each in penmanship, health 
and first aid, and photography. There are nine- 
teen courses covering the history, geography, re- 
sources, industries, government, and social life of 
the people of North America, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. They re- 
quire sixth-grade reading ability. There are 
courses in beginning English for adults of different 
vernaculars, including German, Spanish, Italian, 
French, and Swedish. All of these elementary 
courses are being developed and carefully checked 
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in laboratories of adults in classes large enough and 
varied enough to make the experiment valid. The 
list is under constant expansion. 

These courses of instruction for adults, whether 
in camp or in other relations, offer basic prepara- 
tion—a review, or a new view of that subject 
matter that is of utmost importance in all life 
relations. They serve the vital needs of those 
fellow citizens who did not complete the work of 
the elementary school, or who failed to master it 
when exposed to it. They are equally valuable for 
those who may be proficient in a foreign tongue, 
but who have had no opportunity to acquire the 
background of an American common school edu- 
cation. For a numberless group, such prepara- 
tion is more important than instruction on the 
college level. Whether these persons are em- 
ployed or unemployed, correspondence instruction 


UPERVISED correspondence study courses of- 
fered by the WPA through the extension 
service of the University of Michigan are an out- 
growth of the ERA freshman colleges. Because 
of the limited number of competent instructors 
available for the freshman colleges it was impos- 
sible for these institutions to meet the needs and 
interests of students. The preparation of corre- 
spondence courses at the University makes possible 
the distribution of authoritative instructional ma- 
terial to small isolated communities, to CCC 
camps, and to the evening schools of the larger 
cities. The courses are sufficiently varied to offer 
wide choice to correspondence students. A com- 
petent staff of instructors at the University reads 
and corrects lesson papers and tests under the 
supervision of the director and editor. Each in- 
structor has the guidance of a regular member of 
the University faculty who passes upon the validity 
of the instructional material used. 

The correspondence courses offered by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are unique, at the college level, 
in that they are prepared for study under a study 
supervisor. Though it was found impossible to 
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Michigan Supervised Correspondence Study 


By FRED G. STEVENSON 
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of a proper type on the elementary level is a great 
educational asset. An adult of average intelli- 
gence having an elementary background of the 
third or fourth grade, if possessed of a desire for 
self-improvement and if willing to give several 
hours a week to the effort to advance himself, can 
accomplish wonders by proper correspondence 
study. 

In view of the great range of ability and of edu- 
cational background found in the membership of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and of the place 
that this important group of our adult population 
will hold in the future life of America, the wide 
adaptability and the easy adjustment of proper 
types of correspondence study to the ever-changing 
needs of this group is a challenge to educational 
authorities to exert every possible effort toward 
improving the technics involved. 





* Fred G. Stevenson is Director of WPA Cor- 
respondence Study Department, Extension 
Service, University of Michigan. He is a 
graduate (1908) of The University of Michi- 
gan, received the M.A. degree (1929) at The 
University of Chicago, and was granted the 
Ph.D. degree (1932) at The University of 
Michigan, where he also became a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


staff the freshman colleges adequately, it was pos- 
sible to find college graduates with teaching ex- 
perience who could be trained to supervise study 
groups. The courses, in general, are divided into 
sixteen units of work, corresponding to the sixteen 
weeks of a semester. Each unit contains a lesson 
assignment or test to be administered by the study 
supervisor, and to be sent by him to the Corre- 
spondence Study Department for correction. 

The supervisor assists the student in interpret- 
ing the assignment, in finding reference material, 
and in checking his mastery of the subject matter. 
He keeps personnel records, and carries on cor- 
respondence with the Correspondence Study De- 
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partment of the University. Study supervisors 
have also been given training in educational- and 
vocational-guidance counseling. 

Credit is given to those students who pass vali- 
dating examinations for correspondence courses 
which parallel the regular freshman courses. 
Thirty hours of correspondence study credit are 
allowed toward the A.B. degree. 

By special arrangement with the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Nebraska, pre-college 
courses, including both academic and vocational 
subjects, were made available to enrollees in the 
CCC camps of Michigan. Enrolled in these 
courses were 777 boys in 67 camps who studied 
1058 courses in 35 different subjects. The sub- 
jects studied in order of the number enrolled on 
April 21 are reported in Table I. 


TABLE I. Courses BELOow CoLLece LEVEL. 


NO. NO. 
COURSES ENROLLED COURSES ENROLLED 

Mathematics 207 _ Latin 7 
English 171 Spanish 7 
Diesel Engines 120 Etiquette 7 
Bookkeeping 110 Commercial Law 6 
Typewriting 82 French 4 
Shorthand 58 Food Study 4 
History 52 Sheet Metal 4 
Art 38 Poultry 3 
Business Training 27. German 3 
Mech. Drawing 24 American Ideals 3 
Gas Engines 24 Economic Geography 3 
Economics 18 Dairy Production 3 
Auto 13, Service Station 2 
Civics 13 Healthful Living 2 
General Science 11 Remedial Arithmetic 2 
Self-Planning 10 Remedial Language 1 
Biology 9 Speech Training 1 
Chemistry 9 += 
Total 1058 


On April 21, 1937, there were 190 enrollees 
in CCC camps; 489 students in 25 city school 
centers; and 100 individual students—a total of 
779 students who were studying 1038 correspond- 
ence courses in 13 college subjects. Table II 
shows the subjects offered and the number of stu- 
dents electing each subject: 


TABLE II. Courses at CoLLeEGE LEVEL 


NO. NO. 
COURSES ENROLLED COURSES ENROLLED 

English 311 Psychology 62 
Mathematics 140 Geography 43 
Political Science 95 Sociology 25 
Mechanical Drawing 95 Natural History 25 
European History 85 Beginning Latin 6 
German 83 Advanced Latin 1 
French 67 — 
Total 1038 


The variety of offerings made possible by cor- 
respondence study is indicated by the table. Ob- 


viously it would have been impossible to provide 
personal instruction for all of these subjects even 
in the larger centers. This method has the ad- 
vantage over individual home study that students 
are enabled to study subjects of their own choosing 
under the supervision of a teacher, and have the 
added stimulation that comes from working with 
a group. 

How well has this type of instruction succeeded 
in the number of enrollees served? Five hundred 
eighty-two boys, out of a total of fifteen hundred 
fifty-four enrolled to April 21, dropped out, a 
loss of thirty-seven per cent. While this is not a 
bad record when compared with the experience of 
other agencies for instruction by correspondence, 
there are some circumstances connected with this 
service in CCC camps which prevented enrollees 
from continuing their studies. 

Among the reasons for withdrawals are: 

1. The short enrollment period for the CCC. 
Enlistments are for periods of six months on Oc- 
tober 1 and April 1. Additional enrollments are 
made on January 1 and July 1 for short periods of 
three months each. 

2. Discharges of more competent enrollees to 
accept private employment. 

3. Changes in the personnel affecting camp of- 
ficers and educational advisers. 

4. Difficulty of securing competent study super- 
visers certified for WPA employment. 

5. Difficulty in providing adequate study room 
facilities in many camps, especially inadequate 
lighting in those camps which were dependent 
upon their own generators for electric power. 

6. Long hours of office work and other duties 
for the more competent enrollees, most of whom 
were assigned to certain leadership positions for 
which they received extra compensation, such as 
company clerks and assistant educational advisers. 

7. Failure of the instruction office to return 
papers promptly, due to changes in the staff and 
the difficulty of securing competent instructors 
certified by WPA to take the places of those who 
resigned. This was especially true in the case of 
practical arts courses, such as Diesel engines. 

8. The difficulty of securing an adequate supply 
of reference books for collateral reading, and the 
high cost of textbooks when compared with the 
$5.00 monthly spending allowance of the en- 
rollees. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WORK 


Thirty courses were completed by CCC en- 
rollees by April 21. During the current academic 
year, to April 21, 1937, 108 validating examina- 
tions had been given to students of college courses 
seeking University credit. The results of these 
examinations are shown in Table III which in- 
cludes students enrolled in city centers as well as 
those in CCC camps. 


TABLE III. EXAMINATION RESULTS. 
NO. NO. COND. 
VALI- VALI- NO. NOT YET 
SUBJECT DATED DATED FAILED REPORTED TOTAL 

English 1c 19 2 26 47 
Frenchic 3 1 1 1 6 
French 2c 2 2 
Geography 1c 9 2 5 16 
German Ic 4 2 6 
History 11c 4 1 1 6 
History 12c 3 3 
Latin Ic 1 1 
Mathematics 1c 4 2 6 
Mathematics 3c 3 2 5 
Mathematics 7c 4 1 5 
Mathematics 8c 1 1 
Mech. Drawing ic 3 1 4 


Totals 59 5 9 35 108 


What do students think of instruction by cor- 
respondence? An attempt has been made to se- 
cure an appraisal of the work of the department 
from students. Appraisal blanks were sent to 
all supervisors of centers and distributed to stu- 
dents. The great majority of returns were com- 
mendatory, such as: 


1. “I liked the course for the interesting work on 
essays, more especially for Mr. Blank’s thorough and 
sympathetic criticism. I believe I received as much 
‘personal’ attention in this correspondence course as I 
ever expected from my high-school English instructor. 
The course proved, on the whole, to be interesting 
work, and I know it has substantially improved my 
writing ability.” 

2. ‘I never studied an English course that explained 
the science of writing in such an interesting and clear 
style as the course offered by your extension service. 
I found the course difficult, but not too difficult. The 
difficulty only made me realize my weakness in self- 
expression, and it has served to make me aware of the 
fact that I need much training and study in English. 
In a like manner I have found History 11c exception- 
ally interesting. I believe I have received a clearer 
conception of ancient civilization by being an enrollee 
in your correspondence course than if I were studying 
under a tutor. The outline clearly pointed out the sig- 
nificant facts, and in this manner I knew what points 
should be stressed.” 

3. “I think that the supervision of the study center 
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is very well handled. All individuals whom I have 
encountered, both seen and unseen, are capable and 
helpful in every way. I especially like the comments 
my instructor puts on my papers. This enables me, 
far more, to clearly understand what he thinks of my 
efforts, than just a mere proofreading mark would in- 
dicate. This is a fine work the study center is doing 
and it cannot be praised too highly. You have my sin- 
cere thanks.” 


Our experience with these courses has convinced 
us that adequate instruction can be given by mail. 
While it is too early to judge the ultimate success 
of those who later attend college, the few who 
have entered college for the second semester, after 
completing first semester courses by correspond- 
ence, have been making good records. 

The majority of correspondence students, how- 
ever, are not interested in attending college. 
Their sole opportunity for college instruction is 
through correspondence courses. Appraisal of 
the success of such instruction for them must, for 
the present, be largely a matter of the judgments 
and the opinions of students and instructors. 





The above articles on correspondence study in 
the camps quite obviously do not cover the entire 
field. Significant work of this type is also being 
done in other areas and by other institutions. The 
contributions, however, are fairly representative of 
such activities nationally.—Eprror. 





The C C C Back Home 


Sometimes a few sincere words from a simple per- 
son can say more than the reams and reams and reams 
of professors and trained writers. 

This letter, received by the commanding officer of 
Co. 3661, Minong, Wisconsin, from a mother in 
Ishpeming, Michigan, is a good example. 

“I feel it my duty to let you know Paul arrived home 
last week from the camp, looking just fine. 

“Circumstances at home prevented him from stay- 
ing very long but he was well satisfied with everything 
there. I always thought the CCC camps were a fine 
thing and now I feel them to be even more so. Not 
only the help the home folks get, but the good train- 
ing the boys get there was noticeable even after as 
short a stay as three months. I wish to thank you all 
for it, and for the good, wholesome food you have for 
the boys. I was also glad to hear you try to keep up a 
religious interest for the boys.”—Editorial, Happy 
Days, May 8, 1937. 








Research Projects in C CC Education 


Reported by HOWARD W. OXLEY 


I“ THE fall of 1936 a project in research in uni- 
versities was initiated under the direction of 
the Office of Education which included studies in 
CCC camp education. The studies represented a 
unique and significant innovation in co-operative 
research. Sixty universities and colleges combined 
efforts with the Office of Education to conduct 
forty studies. Among these studies were four on 
CCC camp education. 
The administrative staff was as follows: 


Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner, Office of 
Education 

Benjamin W. Frazier, Office of Education, Director 

Joseph R. Gerberich, Office of Education, Associate 
Director 

Howard W. Oxley, Office of Education, Co-ordinator 
of Study 


The institutional staffs were as follows: 


Boston University: Howard M. LeSourd, Dean of 
Graduate School, Local Project Administrator ; Jesse 
B. Davis, Dean of School of Education, Faculty 
Study Supervisor; Gerald E. Miles, Assistant. 

Columbia University: Clarence Linton, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Local Project Administrator; 
Frank W. Cyr, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Faculty Study Supervisor; Harold C. Etter, Assist- 
ant; Helen A. Miles, Assistant. 

Ohio State University: Harvey Walker, Professor of 
Political Science, Local Project Administrator; J. L. 
Clifton, Professor of Education, Faculty Study Su- 
pervisor; Eldon B. Sessions, Assistant. 

University of Washington: Willis L. Uhl, Dean of 
College of Education, Local Project Administrator ; 
Edwin B. Stevens, Professor of Education, and John 
E. Corbally, Associate Professor of Education, As- 
sistant Local Project Administrators; John E. Cor- 
bally, Faculty Study Supervisor; Wm. A. Kimple, 
District Educational Supervisor, CCC, Assistant. 


The studies undertaken were as follows: 


A. A Job Analysis of the Work of the Camp Educa- 
tional Adviser. 
B. A Study of Successful Counseling and Guidance 
Techniques in CCC Camp Education. 
C. A Study of the Educational Values in Camp Work 
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Projects and in Camp Community Life and the 
Arrangement of These in Project-Teaching Form 
for Experimental Use. 

D. Successful Practices in the Development of a Co- 
ordinated Recreational Program in CCC Camps. 


Brief summaries of the purpose, content and 
significance of the studies follow: 


A Job Analysis of the Work of the Camp 
Educational Adviser 


This study had at least five purposes. 1. To 
secure a list of the activities and duties of advisers, 
both for a concept of the job as a whole and as the 
basis for the construction of training courses. 
2. To discover how the adviser spends his time in 
the various activities and groups of activities as a 
basis for constructive criticism of the work of the 
advisers. 3. To discover the times of day that 
are generally practical for given duties. 4. To see 
what activities are emphasized by the strong, aver- 
age and weak advisers. 5. To derive a standard 
based on the practice of the more successful 
advisers. 

Such an inquiry is especially necessary since the 
camp advisership is a new profession very different 
from that of other educators. The procedure in 
deriving the data consisted of the filling out of a 
daily time schedule by all the advisers in two Corps 
Areas. This schedule was divided into half-hour 
periods from 7:00 in the morning to 10:00 at 
night. A total of about two hundred advisers 
filled in these schedules, one for a current summer 
day and another for a typical winter day. A total 
of ninety-six duties and activities were derived and 
grouped under the following headings: 


1. Promoting the Educational Program 

. Preparation for and Teaching Classes and 
Groups 

. Supervision and Training 

Guidance and Placement 

Work Projects, Camp Jobs—Visitation, Study 

The Recreation Program 

. Correspondence and Reports 

. Conferences in Camp 
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9. Community Contacts 

10. Securing Equipment and Facilities 

11. Maintenance 

12. Securing Co-operation; Contacts and Social- 

izing 

13. Meals, Personal Time, etc. 

Outside of meals the greatest amount of time 
spent by the advisers was in teaching classes and 
groups and the other activities in order were found 
to be correspondence and reports, recreation pro- 
gram, guidance and placement, promoting the 
educational program, community contacts, work 
project visitation, conferences, securing of equip- 
ment, maintenance of equipment, and contacts 
and socializing in camp. The difference in time 
spent in various activities by strong, average and 
weak advisers was not very significant. The strong 
advisers spent more time than the others in pro- 
moting the program, in pushing the recreational 
program, and in securing equipment. Among the 
interesting things discovered was that the average 
adviser spends about two hours a day in teach- 
ing classes and conducting clubs and about one 
hour a day in preparation for these activities. 
While the average teacher spends twice as much 
time in preparation as he does in teaching, the 
opposite is the case with advisers. This may have 
several interpretations. The analysis of guidance 
activities is interesting also. Much of the guid- 
ance seems to be general and informal, with little 
use of tests and associated formal methods. The 
average adviser spends about three hours a day 
in teaching and preparing, about two and one- 
half hour for meals, about one and three-quarters 
hours on office work including records and reports, 
about one and one-quarter hours on community 
contacts, about one and one-half hours on guid- 
ance and placement, about one and one-quarter 
hours on supervision and training, and from a half 
to three-quarters of an hour each on the remaining 
general activities. 

Part of the study of the work of the educational 
adviser was the study of personality qualities 
which made for success and failure in the work 
of the adviser. This study was based largely on 
consensus of opinion of those who are in super- 
visory positions and on detailed descriptions of 
successful and unsuccessful advisers. The result 
was a list of traits and trait activities of successful 
and unsuccessful advisers which is useful as a basis 
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of a training course in the personality aspects of 
the advisers’ work. 

Use of Job Analysis in Training. The study of 
the work of the camp educational adviser is so 
far only a beginning. The main purpose of a job 
analysis such as has been made is the use of it in 
training. A second step should be criticism of 
present activities; the selection of the most im- 
portant activities in view of the total situation; and 
finally, the discovery of the best practices of suc- 
cessful advisers in the performance of these ac- 
tivities. It is hoped that the job analysis of the 
adviser’s work will thus lead to a collection of the 
principles and methods of CCC camp education 
in terms of best practices and in theory which 
gives the meaning of these practices. A psychology 
of camp education may be derived by continually 
asking the question in regard to each successful 
practice, Why does this work? A methodology 
and psychology of camp education may some day 
be derived from these beginnings in the analysis 
of the work of the adviser. Educational methods 
of course include those intangibles which come 
under the head of the personality of the teacher. 
Since personality is so important to camp work, it 
is hoped that methods of developing important 
personal traits will be worked out as an aid to suc- 
cessful educational and guidance work in CCC 
camps. 


A Study of Successful Counseling and Guidance 
Techniques in C C C Camp Education 


As a basis for guidance and guidance activities 
in CCC camps, a study was made of 3,000 en- 
rollees covering their home and community back- 
ground, educational background, educational his- 
tory, vocational experience, occupational choice, 
vocational training and personal problems. The 
study revealed, among other things, that the 
average enrollee is about nineteen years of age, 
that 90 per cent lived at home before enrolling in 
camp, that the large majority in the Northeast 
area came from cities, that their fathers were 
mostly of the laboring class, that most of the boys 
had little vocational training and job experience, 
that the average schooling is the ninth grade, that 
about 40 per cent of the boys went to elementary 
school and about half graduated, that 60 per cent 
of the boys went to high school and about one- 
third graduated, that about one-half of the boys 

(Concluded on page 374) 











Annotated Bibliography 


The Civilian Conservation Corps 


Books 
Butler, Ovid. Youth Rebuilds. Washington: The American 

Forestry Association, 1935. 

Presents a series of stories from youths of varying 
environment and interests. It portrays what these 
boys think of the CCC, what benefits they are receiv- 
ing, how it is shaping them for the future. It is illus- 
trated throughout. The stories are presented as writ- 
ten by the enrolled members, without serious editing. 


Dearborn, Ned H. Once in a Lifetime—A Guide to the CCC. 
Chicago: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1935. 


This book has been written for use by the individual 
enrollee rather than for the purpose of presenting the 
idea of the CCC to the public. Nevertheless, Once 
in a Lifetime will be of interest to the educator since 
it represents a new approach to educational and voca- 
tional guidance. The book has been written from the 
standpoint of a new enrollee who is just entering CCC 
camp life and leads him into the various and sundry 
internal workings of the organization, giving him a 
comprehensive view of all its activities and interests. 
For the research worker there is contained in this book 
a wealth of facts regarding the CCC organization, its 
origin, administrative set-up, purposes, and activities. 
Hill, Frank E. The Schools in the Camps. New York: Ameri- 

can Association for Adult Education, 1935. 

A summary of the author's extensive survey of the 
Educational Program of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps carried on under the auspices of the American 
Association for Adult Education. The following 
chapter headings suggest the tenor of the survey: 
1. Beyond the Highways. 2. Enrollee. 3. Education 
Came to the Camp. 4. Beginnings. 5. Advisers. 
6. Personal Interview. 7. Classrooms and Faculty. 
8. Illiterates and Highbrows. 9. These men will 
work with their hands. 10. Teaching or the Job. 
11. Inertia and Frustration. 12. We Are Making 
History. The study is illustrated. 


Hoyt, Ray. We Can Take It. Chicago: American Book Co., 

1935. 

A short story of the CCC, illustrated. The spirit 
of the CCC finds expression in this well-written vol- 
ume by the Editor of Happy Days, the official news 
organ of the CCC. Attention is called to the nation’s 
great attempt to conserve the “‘national resources” of 
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* This bibliography was prepared under the di- 
rection of Sandford Sellers, Jr., Corps Area Ed- 
ucational Adviser, Sixth Corps Area, CCC, by 
Russell A. Beam, Assistant Civilian Adviser for 
Education and Wayne L. Reinert, Acting Re- 
search Assistant. 


the country, to the thousands of young men who are 
participating in the gigantic experiment in natural and 
human conservation and rehabilitation, and to the new 
patriotism that has sprung from their contact with na- 
ture and a useful job. Chapter headings: 1. A New 
Deal for Youth. 2. A Four Team Hitch. 3. Peace- 
time War. 4. Timber and Beauty. 5. The Great 
Adventure. 6. On Fire Line and Trail. 7. “Life” 
Begins at 4:30 P.M. 8. “The School of the Woods.” 
9. Greener Horizons. 10. National Resources. 

O’Heeron, Maide. Some Find a New Dawn. Aurora, Mis- 

souri: Burney Brothers Press. (Novel), 1937. 

The problems confronted in the work of the CCC 
are realistically portrayed through the “story” medium. 
The enrollees’ mode of living, their mistakes, their 
ambitions, their heartaches, their triumphs are vividly 
portrayed. The book is written to appeal to the read- 
ing interests of the CCC boy, but has value for the 
research worker seeking information regarding the 
CCC. 


Oliver, A. C., Jr. & Dudley, H. M. This New America. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1937. 


“The materials of this volume have been arranged 
so that the reader may view a representative cross- 
section of the mind and spirit of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps through the eyes of those who have 
been a part of it.” This New America includes not 
only statistical evidence of the work done in the con- 
servation of our natural resources, but it shows the 
even more important work being done in the con- 
servation of our youth. The editors had access to 
government files containing invaluable documents. 
Among these are thousands of letters by enrollees de- 
scribing life in the camps and their own physical and 
spiritual development. Many of these very human 
documents are included. 


PAMPHLETS 


Brown, Nelson C. The Civilian Conservation Corps Program 














ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


in the United States. 
Office, 1934. 


A discussion of the nature of the CCC project. 
The values accruing to the nation in conservation of 
natural resources, as well as the values to those par- 
ticipating, are the central points of emphasis. 


Washington: Government Printing 


Oxley, Howard W. “Education in Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps.” Washington: Mimeographed Bulletin, 
Emergency Conservation Work, May, 1936. 

Presents the educational program of the CCC in its 
various aspects. Objectives are outlined, procedures 
portrayed, and results discussed. 


THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 


Aydelott, C. R. Facts Concerning Enrollees, Advisers, and 
Educational Program in CCC Camps of Missouri. Colum- 
bia, Missouri: University of Missouri Press, 1936. (Dis- 
sertation. ) 

Presented as a dissertation in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy Degree, 
this study includes data concerning the educational 
background of enrollees, the training and activities of 
advisers, and the activities comprising the educational 
program of the camps in the State of Missouri. Con- 
clusions are offered with reference to the typical edu- 
cational program, a desirable curriculum, and the im- 
plications of the data for the public school system of 
the State. 


Bergeson, Thora. ‘A Survey of the Social Background of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps Enrollees of the Fort Douglas 
District.” Unpublished Master's thesis, Department of 
Sociology, University of Utah, 1937. 

The study is concerned with companies originating 
in four different Corps Areas, all stationed within the 
Fort Douglas District of the Ninth Corps Area. The 
social background of the enrollees of each of the four 
companies is analyzed by: first, age distributions, sec- 
ond, the family background as determined by the size 
of family, the marital status of parents, whether or not 
the enrollee was living at home, and his own nativity. 
The educational status is analyzed by: the Otis Men- 
tal Ability Test ratings, the grade standing. The eco- 
nomic background is studied through an analysis of 
the father’s occupation, and the enrollee’s work history 
and future plans. 


Blackburn, Ruth. ‘Physical Aspects of Life in a CCC Camp.” 
Unpublished Master's thesis, Department of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, 1936. 

Interviews with enrollees who had returned to their 
homes in metropolitan Chicago are the basis of an 
analysis of the physical aspects of life in a CCC Camp. 
Items discussed are: housing, food, work conditions, 
clothing, and similar aspects of the physical environ- 
ment. 
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Cody, Allicia. “Characteristics of 195 CCC Enrollees.”” Un- 
published Master's thesis, Department of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, 1936. 


The one hundred ninety-five enrollees mentioned 
represent a sampling from the larger group of en- 
rollees who had returned to their homes in the Chi- 
cago area. Characteristics of enrollees treated include 
age, social and economic background, general health, 
educational experience, and work experiences. An 
analysis is made of the reasons for entering the CCC 
as given by the boys. The method used is the inter- 
view technique. 

Dale, Kenneth. “The Educational Program in North Dakota 

Companies of the Civilian Conservation Corps.” Unpub- 


lished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, 1936. 


A study of the educational program of the CCC 
Companies in North Dakota. Through an examina- 
tion of 316 monthly educational reports an analysis 
was made of the extent to which the six objectives of 
the CCC Educational Program had been realized. The 
author of this study had two years of experience in 
the camps, and at the time the survey was made was 
serving as Camp Educational Adviser for the 794th 
Company, CCC, Dunseith, North Dakota. 


Gallogly, Lester H. “A Study of the Personnel and Educa- 
tional Program of Three Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of 
Education, Ohio State University, 1937. 

This study represents an attempt to: (1) determine 
the extent of the educational and vocational prepara- 
tion of the enrollees of the camps; (2) review the edu- 
cational opportunities provided in the camps; (3) de- 
termine the relationship of the public schools to the 
CCC movement ; (4) consider the responsibility of the 
secondary school in meeting the needs of such youth as 
are represented by the CCC enrollment. Three camps 
located in Ohio, one of which is occupied by a colored 
company, were the locale of the study. Data were ob- 
tained from a questionnaire, monthly reports of each 
camp, the reports of the office of Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work, and conferences with administrative off- 
cials of the camps. Conclusions are offered with refer- 
ence to the nature of the CCC Educational Program 
and its relationship to the public school system. 

Markin, Estelle. “CCC Camp Programs as Evaluated by En- 
rollees.”” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of So- 
cial Service Administration, University of Chicago, 1936. 
Data obtained by questionnaires and interviews 

from enrollees returned to their homes in Chicago 

have been analyzed to reveal the reactions of these 
young men to the camp program. Appreciation is 
expressed by a large majority for the work experience, 
educational program, general camp life, and recre- 
ational facilities. The majority of the group studied 
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criticize the program of health education as meager 

and poorly organized. 

Miles, Arthur. “Administratively and Dishonorably Dis- 
charged Members of the CCC.” Unpublished Master's 


thesis, Department of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1936. 


From a sampling of enrollees who had returned to 
their home community, Chicago, those who had been 
administratively and dishonorably discharged were in- 
terviewed in connection with this study. The prin- 
cipal factors discussed are the variation in reasons for 
administrative and dishonorable discharges, the effect 
of such discharges upon the attitudes and viewpoints 
of the enrollees concerned, and the reaction of such 
enrollees to their camp experience. 

Reese, Marie. “‘A Study of the Boys Referred by the Chicago 

Probation Project to the CCC.” Unpublished Master's 


thesis, Department of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1936. 


Brief case studies of the boys involved in the project 
mentioned are presented in this study. The number 
of cases is small and the data on each case rather briefly 
treated. Variation in the cases and the difficulty of 
drawing general conclusions are the principal points 
discussed. 

Reifel, Dorothy M. ‘The Federal Emergency Education Pro- 


gram, 1933-1936.” Unpublished Master's thesis, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Cincinnati, 1936. 


This study presents a composite picture of what the 
Federal Government has done for education in the 
years, 1933-1936. It embraces a treatment of the edu- 
cational phases of FERA (ECW and CCC), NYA, 
WPA, CWA, FSHC, FHC, and TVA. The basic 
purposes of education in an emergency program are 
outlined ; objections to these educational programs are 
raised; the future of a Federal program of education 
is treated. 

Reinert, W. L. “The Educational Program of the Civilian 


Conservation Corps.’ Unpublished Master's thesis, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 1935. 


A descriptive study of the fundamental and inherent 
philosophy upon which the Educational Program of the 
CCC is built; the actual structure of the program; the 
extensiveness of the program as measured by enroll- 
ment and curriculum offerings. Evaluations of the 
significance of the educational program at the time the 
study was made are advanced, and the place this type 
of education may have in future educational planning 
is discussed. 

Stumpf, W. A. “Federal Aid for Education.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1935. 

A study of the extent and effect in the State of IIli- 
nois of the Federal government's attention and benefi- 


cence under the emergency relief measures instituted 

during 1933 by the 73rd Congress and by the Na- 

tional Administration. Chapter four describes the 

Educational Program of the CCC—purposes, admin- 

istrative set-up, characteristics of the enrolled per- 

sonnel, qualifications of advisers, extent of the pro- 
gram and opinions of school superintendents concern- 
ing the effectiveness of education in the CCC Camps. 

Ter Keurst, Arthur. “The Problems of the School as Indi- 
cated by the Interests and Abilities of Enrollees in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps.’”” Unpublished Doctor's the- 
sis, Northwestern University, 1937. 

The author has applied scientific educational tech- 
niques to the collection and interpretation of data with 
the purpose of discovering in what degree the second- 
ary schools of our country have succeeded in realizing 
certain educational objectives among that portion of 
its out-of-school population characterized as enrollees 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps. The interests 
and abilities of CCC enrollees are ascertained, the fea- 
tures of the public schools formerly attended by en- 
rollees outlined, and a short survey of the functions 
and features of the CCC Educational Program made. 
Ward, Ernest H. “A Study of the Leisure-Time Activities of 

the CCC Camps in Ohio.” Unpublished Master's thesis, 

Department of Education, Ohio State University, 1937. 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the needs 
of an adequate leisure-time program. The leisure-time 
activities were investigated to determine what objec- 
tives were being achieved and what benefits were be- 
ing derived which helped toward the socialization of 
those participating. Sources of materials were books, 
magazine articles, unpublished reports, and personal 
observations and interviews by the investigator. The 
findings of the study cover such items as skills learned, 
habits of personal and social hygiene acquired, and the 
effect of the leisure-time program upon the interests of 
the enrollees. 
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Research Projects 
(Concluded from page 369) 
who went to high school took academic courses 
and the other half took commercial and trade 
courses, that there was evident striving to com- 
plete school, that about 14 per cent had no di- 
plomas, that the great majority were retarded over 
a year in their school progress, that there was a 
definite trend away from agriculture and trade and 
































toward transportation and personal services in the 
vocational choices of the boys, that the boys prefer 
vocational courses and informal activities more 
than academic courses, that the regular attendance 
at classes was somewhat less than we had supposed, 
that the boys who had done best in school ap- 
preciated the educational program more than those 
who had not done well, that about 60 per cent of 
the boys were not getting training in their chosen 
field, that the camp vocational courses only met 
the needs of about 12 per cent of the enrollees, that 
very little vocational guidance was given by the 
schools previous to entrance in camp, that between 
a fourth and a third of the boys have difficulty in 
reading and writing, and that the major sport in- 
terests were spectacular games such as football 
and baseball. Time was insufficient to go further 
than the collection of this basic information. 


A Study of the Educational Values in Camp Work 
Projects and in Camp Community Life 


A number of camp work projects were analyzed 
in great detail for the purpose of setting forth job 
steps and related information for the purpose of 
job training and also for the purpose of deriving, 
later on, a camp curriculum which would be cor- 
related with camp experience. Among the jobs 
analyzed were tree planting, Gypsy moth control, 
Dutch elm disease, mosquito control, soil erosion, 
construction work, road building, etc. 


Successful Practices in the Development of a 
Co-ordinated Recreational Program 


Recreational activities in the CCC camps were 
tabulated and arranged in a list showing educa- 
tional, social and sport emphasis. There was 
nothing particularly significant discovered about 
the recreational program, but values were de- 
veloped which should be considered in giving 
recreational guidance. In other words, some re- 
creational activities were found to be generally 
better than others in terms of education, character 
and health values, and it was also evident that 
some recreational activities were better for some 
people than for others. 

The findings of these studies are being cor- 
related in a pamphlet to be soon issued by the 
Office of Education. The facts are also being used 
in the development of a practical handbook on vo- 
cational, educational, psychological and recrea- 
tional guidance, for use by CCC camp advisers. 
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Recent Legislation Concerning the CCC 


BILL PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MAY 12, 1937 


75th Congress, 1st Session 


H.R. 


AN ACT 


To establish a Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and for other purposes. 


Be IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, That there is 
hereby established the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
hereinafter called the Corps, for the purpose of 
providing employment, as well as vocational train- 
ing, for youthful citizens of the United States who 
are unemployed and in needy circumstances, and 
to a limited extent as hereinafter set out, for war 
veterans and Indians, through the performance of 
useful public work in connection with the con- 
servation and development of the natural resources 
of the United States, its territories, and insular 
possessions: PROVIDED, That at least ten hours 
each week may be devoted to general educational 
and vocational training: AND PROvIDED Fur- 
THER: That the provisions of this Act shall con- 
tinue for the period of two years after July 1, 1937, 
and no longer. 

Sec. 2. The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, is authorized to appoint 
a Director at a salary of $10,000 per annum. The 
Director shall have complete and final authority in 
the functioning of the Corps, including the allot- 
ment of funds to co-operating Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the President in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purpose of this 
Act, the Director is authorized to provide for the 
employment of the Corps and its facilities on 
works of public interest or utility for the protec- 
tion, restoration, regeneration, improvement, de- 
velopment, utilization, maintenance, or enjoyment 
of the natural resources of lands and waters, and 
the products thereof, including forests, fish and 
wild life on lands or interest in lands (including 
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historical or archeological sites), belonging to or 
under the jurisdiction or control of, the United 
States, its territories, and insular possessions, and 
the several States: Provided, That the President 
may, in his discretion, authorize the Director to 
undertake projects on lands belonging to or under 
the jurisdiction or control of counties, and mu- 
nicipalities, and on lands in private ownership, 
but only for the purpose of doing thereon such 
kinds of co-operative work as are or may be pro- 
vided for by Acts of Congress, including the pre- 
vention and control of forest fires, forest tree pests 
and diseases, soil erosion, and floods: PROVIDED 
FURTHER, That no projects shall be undertaken 
on lands or interest in lands, other than those be- 
longing to or under the jurisdiction or control of 
the United States, unless adequate provisions are 
made by the co-operating agencies for the main- 
tenance, operation, and utilization of such projects 
after completion. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby transferred to the 
Corps all enrolled personnel, records, papers, 
property, funds, and obligations of the Emergency 
Conservation Work established under the Act of 
March 31, 1933 (48 Stat. 22), as amended; and 
the Corps shall take over the institution of the 
camp exchange heretofore established and main- 
tained, under the supervision of the War Depart- 
ment, in connection with and aiding in adminis- 
tration of Civilian Conservation Corps work- 
camps conducted under the authority of said Act 
as amended: PROVIDED, That such camp exchange 
shall not sell to persons not connected with the 
operation of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Sec. 5. The Director and, under his supervision, 
the heads of other Federal departments or agencies 
co-operating in the work of the Corps, are author- 
ized within the limit of the allotments of funds 
therefor, to appoint such civilian personnel as may 
be deemed necessary for the efficient and econom- 
ical discharge of the functions of the Corps, with- 
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out regard to the civil-service laws and regulations. 

Sec. 6. The President may order Reserve ofh- 
cers of the Army and officers of the Naval and 
Marine Reserves and warrant officers of the Coast 
Guard to active duty with the Corps under the 
provisions of section 37a of the National Defense 
Act and the Act of February 28, 1925, respectively. 

Sec. 7. The Director is authorized to have en- 
rolled not to exceed three hundred thousand men 
at any one time, of which not more than thirty 
thousand may be war veterans: PRovIDED, That 
in addition thereto camps or facilities may be estab- 
lished for not to exceed ten thousand additional 
Indian enrollees and five thousand additional 
territorial and insular possession enrollees. 

Sec. 8. The enrollees in the Corps (other than 
war veterans, enrollees in the Territories and in- 
sular possessions, Indians, not to exceed one mess 
steward, three cooks, and one leader per each com- 
pany) shall be unmarried male citizens of the 
United States between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-three years, both inclusive, and shall at the 
time of enrollment be unemployed and in needy 
circumstances: PROVIDED, That the Director may 
exclude from enrollment such persons as he may 
consider detrimental to the well-being or welfare 
of the Corps, except that no person shall be ex- 
cluded on account of race, color, or creed. 

Sec. 9. The compensation of enrollees shall be 
in accordance with schedules approved by the 
President, and enrollees with dependent member 
or members of their families shall be required, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Director, to make allotments of pay to such de- 
pendents. Other enrollees may make deposits of 
pay in amounts specified by the Director with the 
Chief of Finance, War Department, to be repaid 
in case of an emergency or upon completion of or 
release from enrollment and to receive the balance 
of their pay in cash monthly; PRoveD, That In- 
dians may be excluded from these regulations: 
PROVIDED FURTHER, That the pay of enrollees 
shall not exceed $30 per month, except for not 
more than 10 per centum who may be designated 
as leaders and who shall receive not more than 
$36 a month: PROvIDED FuRTHER, That not to 
exceed 6 per centum shall receive $45 as leader. 

Sec. 10. Enrollees shall be provided, in addition 
to the monthly rates of pay, with such quarters, 
subsistence, and clothing, or commutation in lieu 


thereof, medical attention, hospitalization, and 
transportation as the Director may deem necessary: 
PROVIDED, That burial, embalming, and transpor- 
tation expenses of deceased enrolled members of 
the Corps, regardless of the cause and place of 
death, shall be paid in accordance with regulations 
of the Employees’ Compensation Commission ap- 
plicable to employees injured in line of duty: PRo- 
VIDED FURTHER, That the provisions of the Act 
of February 15, 1934 (US.C., 1934 ed., title 5, 
sec. 796), relating to disability or death compen- 
sation and benefits shall apply to the enrolled per- 
sonnel of the Corps. 

Sec. 11. The Chief of Finance, War Depart- 
ment, is hereby designated, empowered, and di- 
rected until otherwise ordered by the President, to 
act as the fiscal agent of the Director in carrying 
out the provisions of this Act: PRoviEeD, That 
funds allocated to Government agencies for obli- 
gations under this Act may be expended in accord- 
ance with the laws, rules, and regulations govern- 
ing the usual work of such agency, except as other- 
wise stipulated in this act: PROVIDED FURTHER, 
That in incurring expenditures, the provisions of 
section 3709, Revised Statutes (U.S.C., 1934 ed., 
title 41, sec. 5), shall not apply to any purchase or 
service when the aggregate amount involved does 
not exceed the sum of $300. 

Sec. 12. The President is hereby authorized to 
utilize the services and facilities of such depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government as he may 
deem necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 13. The Director, and under his super- 
vision, the co-operating departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government are authorized to enter 
into such co-operative agreements with States and 
civil divisions as may be necessary for the purpose 
of utilizing the services and facilities thereof. 

Sec. 14. The Director may authorize the ex- 
penditure of such amounts as he may deem neces- 
sary for supplies, materials, and equipment for en- 
rollees to be used in connection with their work, 
instruction, recreation, health, and welfare, and 
may also authorize expenditures for the transporta- 
tion and subsistence of selected applicants for en- 
rollment and of discharged enrollees while en 
route upon discharge to their homes. 

Sec. 15. That personal property as defined in 
the Act of May 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 311), belong- 
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ing to the Corps and declared surplus by the Di- 
rector, shall be disposed of by the Procurement 
Division, Treasury Department, in accordance 
with the provisions of said Act: PRoviDED, That 
unserviceable property in the custody of any depart- 
ment shall be disposed of under the regulations of 
that Department. 

Sec. 16. The Director, and under his supervi- 
sion, the heads of co-operating departments and 
agencies are authorized to consider, ascertain, ad- 
just, determine, and pay from the funds appropri- 
ated by Congress to carry out the provisions of this 
Act any claim arising out of operations authorized 
by the Act accruing after the effective date thereof 
on account of damage to or loss of property or 
on account of personal injury to persons not pro- 
vided for by section 10 of this Act, caused by the 
negligence of any enrollee or employee of the 
Corps while acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment: PROVIDED, That the amount allowed on ac- 
count of personal injury shall be limited to neces- 
sary medical and hospital expenses: PROVIDED 
FURTHER, That this section shall not apply to any 
claim on account of personal injury for which a 
remedy is provided by section 10 of this Act: PRo- 
VIDED FURTHER, That no claim shall be considered 
hereunder which is in excess of $500, or which is 
not presented in writing within one year from the 
date of accrual thereof: PROVIDED FURTHER, 
That acceptance by any claimant of the amount 
allowed on account of his claim shall be deemed 
to be in full settlement thereof, and the payment 
by the Director or by the head of a co-operating 
department or agency of such claim shall be con- 
clusive. 

Sec. 17. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be nec- 
essary for the purpose of carrying out the purposes 
of this Act: PRovipED, That no part of any such 
appropriation shall be used in any way to pay any 
expense in connection with the conduct, opera- 
tion, or management of any camp exchange, save 
and except such camp exchanges as are established 
and operated, in accordance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the Director, at such camps as may be 
designated by him, for real assistance and con- 
venience to enrollees in supplying them and their 
supervising personnel on duty at any such camp 
with articles of ordinary use and consumption not 
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furnished by the Government: ProviED Fur- 
THER, That the person in charge of any such camp 
exchange shall certify, monthly, that during the 
preceding calendar month such exchange was op- 
erated in compliance herewith. 

Sec. 18. This Act, except as otherwise provided, 
shall take effect July 1, 1937. 


BILL AS AMENDED AND PASSED IN 
THE SENATE 


MAY 20, 1937 


Upon consideration of the bill from the House 
of Representatives (H.R.6551), the Senate made 
several significant amendments and with these 
passed the bill with a large majority in its favor. 
The bill as adopted by the House and as amended 
by the Senate will be referred to a conference com- 
mittee representing both divisions of Congress. 
The conference committee will then be faced with 
the responsibility of reaching an agreement upon 
which the House and the Senate may place their 
stamp of approval. 

Several of the points of difference between the 
bill as adopted by the House and by the Senate are 
of major significance. The differences between 
the bill as originally adopted and as later amended 
have been set forth in Happy Days, the authorized 
weekly newspaper of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, from which we quote: 


Permanency—The House almost unanimously voted 
to extend the CCC for but two years. The Senate, 
with but two dissenting votes, decided to make it 
permanent. 

Civil Service—The House bill provided for ap- 
pointment of civilian personnel “without regard to 
Civil Service laws.’” The Senate amendment provided 
for such appointments “in accordance with Civil Serv- 
ice laws and regulations.” 

Pay of enrollees—Both the House and the Senate 
agreed to definitely limit the base pay of enrollees to 
$30.00 per month. The House bill, however, stip- 
ulated that a maximum of 10 per cent of the men could 
be paid $36.00 per month, and 6 per cent, $45.00. 
The Senate amendment does not limit the number 
who may be paid more than $30.00 per month, nor the 
amount such persons may be paid. 

Education—The House bill designates the purpose 
of the CCC as “providing employment, as well as vo- 
cational training.” The Senate bill reads “providing 
employment and training for citizenship.” 

Eligibility—The House bill provides that to be 
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eligible for enrollment in the Corps a man, otherwise 
qualified, would have to be “unemployed and in needy 
circumstances.” The Senate bill eliminates the “needy 
circumstances.” 

Allotments—The House bill provided that allot- 
ments shall be made. The amended bill gives author- 
ity to permit allotments. 


Since the bill adopted by the Senate is essentially 
the same as that adopted by the House, except for 
the differences noted above, the amended bill is 
not printed in these columns. Furthermore, the 
bill as finally reported by the conference committee 
and ratified by the House and Senate will probably 
be in the nature of a compromise. Enough has 
been given in these columns to indicate the trend 
in the legislation relative to the CCC and perhaps 
to indicate the eventual, if not immediate, legis- 
lation making the CCC a permanent governmental 
agency for the education and training of the un- 
employed youth of the nation. 

With but two dissenting votes, the Senate 
adopted the amendment making the CCC per- 
manent. While the House voted almost unani- 
mously to extend the life of the CCC for only 
two years, the vote can hardly be said to indicate 
the attitude of the House in regard to the eventual 
permanency of the CCC. Opposition to per- 
mancy at this time seemed to be centered in the 
question of present readiness to make an emerg- 
emcy measure permanent in the absence of an 
adequate investigation as to its continuing value 
and need in terms of unemployment and the youth 
problem of the nation. 

The question of providing for military train- 
ing in the CCC was discussed before the Senate 
but the Senate Committee reported that the pro- 
posal to provide military training in the CCC had 
been brought before the committee and that the 
vote of the committee was overwhelmingly against 
it. 

Senator Black of Alabama: ‘Every realist knows that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps will continue to exist whether 
we write the words ‘two years’ in the bill or whether we 
leave it as it is. . . . I favor the permanent CCC now. .. .” 

Senator Copeland of New York: “If I had my way, and 
the Treasury could afford it, I would have not merely 300,000 
men in the CCC organization; I would have a million there. 
I wish the same training, the same opportunities for out-of- 
door life, for the development of health, the development of 
mind and morals, could be given to every boy in America 
. . . im my opinion it is the greatest monument to the pres- 


ent administration that has been enacted into law and made 
possible by the Congress of the United States.” 


It May Interest You to Know— 


(Concluded from page 312) 

In the Third Corps Area, the office of the Corps 
Area Educational Adviser acts as a clearing-house for 
employers in the vicinity of Baltimore who have ex- 
pressed preference for CCC enrollees when jobs in 
their respective plants or establishments are available. 

In the First Corps Area, there has been established 
in the city of Boston a service for CCC enrollees to 
assist them in securing employment. Since its estab- 
lishment, several hundred enrollees returning to their 
home community have been aided through vocational 
guidance and placement. 

Similar activities could doubtless be reported for 
other areas although data are not available now. 


Enrollees are given discharges whenever they are 
able to find regular employment. More than 400,000 
have obtained offers of private employment and have 
been discharged to accept them since April 1, 1933. 
Over a six-month period the record of discharges to 
accept employment is as follows: 5,095 in October, 
1936; 5,984 in November; 5,959 in December; 6,770 
in January, 1937; 5,906 in February; and 7,966 in 
March. 


One of the major projects of the American Youth 
Commission at the present time is a study of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. The study will attempt to 
reveal the characteristics of the youth who enter the 
Corps and critically evaluate the social and educational 
aspects of their life in the camps. 

In determining the characteristics of the enrollees 
in the Corps, the Commission will study the records 
concerning them in the Department of Labor, the War 
Department, and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, as well as those in their home schools or in social 
agencies. 

Ten thousand of the approximately 100,000 new en- 
rollees who entered in April are being carefully se- 
lected as a representative cross section. They will be 
given a battery of tests and interviewed when they 
enter the camps, and again six months and a year later, 
so as to learn as much as possible about the effects of 
camp experience. Special emphasis will be placed in 
observing the camps’ programs in health, education, 
and recreation, and the social attitudes developed, and 
whether or not opportunities for employment are 
greater for the enrollees after camp experience than 
before. 

Finally, a follow-up study will be made on how the 
enrollees adjust themselves when they return to their 
communities. Comparisons will be made with other 
groups with similar socio-economic background. 
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Personal and Professional 


GeorGE F. Arps, dean of the college of education 
at Ohio State University, on May 1, succeeded WILLIAM 
McPHERSON as dean of the graduate school. Doctor 
McPHERSON became dean emeritus. ARTHUR J. KLEIN, 
professor of education, was named to the deanship of 
the college of education. 


HARVIE BRANSCOMB, librarian and faculty member 
at Duke University, will direct the library project of 
the Association of American Colleges, under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The purpose of the 
project is to study and formulate means of co-ordinat- 
ing college library administration in the educational 
project of the college. 


THoMAS H. Briccs of Teachers College, speaking 
at the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools meeting in Chicago last month, as- 
serted that attempts to develop a ‘science of education 
had failed, resulting only in a “pseudo-science” that 
is neither vital nor effective. He blamed present con- 
ditions on unscientific methods of research, advocating 
that instead of collecting facts in narrow, unrelated 
fields, and being content with incomplete and tenta- 
tive conclusions, educational ‘‘researchists’’ should 
devote their efforts to a study of practical classroom 
problems with a view of discovering how such prob- 
lems might be overcome. 


EpGaR F. BUNCE will succeed to the position of 
principal of Glassboro (N. J.) Normal School, made 
vacant by the retirement of J. J. Savitz. Mr. Bunce 
will be succeeded as supervisor of teacher training in 
the state department of public instruction by ROBERT 
H. Morrison, now principal of Paterson Normal. 
CLAIR WHITMAN, vice principal at Paterson, will, in 
turn, succeed Doctor Morrison. 


HOLL Is EpENs has resigned his position as principal 
of the Cumberland Mountain School at Crossville, 
Tenn., to become associate dean of the Emory Junior 
College at Valdosta, Ga., succeeding WILLIAM B. 
STUBBS, who is being transferred at his own request 
to the university campus in Atlanta. 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, attended the 
annual meeting of the American Council on Education 
in Washington, D. C., May 7-8, as the representative 
of Phi Delta Kappa on the Council. 


* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


J. O. ENGELMAN, president of Kent State Univer- 
sity (Ohio), since 1928, has resigned, effective not 
later than July 1, 1938. 


ROBERT FECHNER, director of federal ECW, and 
FRED MORRELL, representative of Department of 
Agriculture in CCC, are now on an inspection trip of 
the Pacific Northwest which will take them on into 
Alaska. They will inspect CCC work and possible 
projects. 


RAYMOND E. FILpDEs has been elected to the super- 
intendency of the Springfield, IIl., schools, succeeding 
W. J. Lowery, who died last February. 


Nat T. FRAME, Educational Adviser of the Fifth 
Corps Area, CCC, resigned May 1 to become director 
of Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, W. Va. He is suc- 
ceeded by GLENN O. EMICK who has been serving as 
District Educational Adviser, Ft. Benjamin Harrison 
District (Indiana), since August, 1935. Fifth Corps 
Area headquarters are at Ft. Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 


Car H. GriFFEY, formerly superintendent of the 
Lancaster, Ohio, public schools, has been elected to 
the presidency of Central Normal College, Danville, 
Ind. 


GEORGE W. HAYWARD, supervising principal of 
Hohokus township public schools, Mahwah, N. J., has 
been elected principal of the Elmwood Elementary 
School, East Orange, N. J., succeeding Henry E. Ken- 
topp, who was recently promoted to the superintend- 
ency in East Orange. 


H. C. JAQuitH, president of Illinois College, is tabu- 
lating several hundred questionnaires issued jointly by 
the National Youth Administration and the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, to determine the attitude 
of the colleges regarding the continuance for another 
year of the grants-in-aid to college students. The re- 
port will be ready for distribution soon. 


DANIEL J. KELLY, superintendent of schools at 
Binghamton, N. Y., was honored with a testimonial 
dinner commemorating his twenty-five years of service 
as head of the Binghamton schools. More than 1,200 
guests attended the event. 


Cyrit F. KLINEFELTER has been appointed to the 
position of administrative assistant of the United 
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States Commissioner of Education by Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes. 


B. W. KuNKEL of Lafayette College has been pre- 
paring a report on ‘‘The Survey of College Faculties” 
which will appear soon, “probably under the joint 
auspices of the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Professors.” 


The Rev. RAYMOND H. LEACH of New York City 
has been chosen for the presidency of the College of 
Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, succeeding the late W. J. 
Boone. Doctor Leach was formerly dean of men at 
the University of Nevada, and served as secretary of 
the university department of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education in New York. 


Junius L. MERIAM, professor of education at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, has submitted 
a 245-page report on how to teach Mexican children 
to speak English. His report is the result of a seven- 
year experiment in an all-Mexican school at Placentia, 
Calif. The school is free from all conventional and 
traditional school requirements, its objective being to 
help these children to improve themselves at home 
and in the community, rather than to study formal 
subjects. 


J. VEY MERRILL has been appointed director of 
teacher training at the State Teachers College, West- 
field, Mass. 


R. J. MULLINS of Tucumcari, N. M., has been ap- 
pointed state director of secondary education, succeed- 
ing CHARLES L. RosE, who has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Tucumcari schools. 


GEORGE W. NAsH, whose contract as president of 
Yankton (S. D.) College expires in 1940, has re- 
quested the board of trustees to allow him to retire 
before that date. He will continue in his duties until 
a successor is chosen. Doctor Nash has occupied the 
presidency at Yankton since 1925. 


IRVING F. PEARSON, superintendent of schools in 
Winnebago County, Illinois, has been named super- 
intendent of the Rockford, III., schools. 


ALVIN L. RHOTON, professor of education in the 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, and 
Witt G. CHAMBERS, dean of the school of education, 
both of whom will retire this year, were honored May 
6 at a farewell dinner given by Kappa Phi Kappa. 
Doctor Chambers, with Mrs. Chambers, was also guest 
of honor on April 26 at a dinner during which a pres- 
entation of a large amount of biographical data about 
his life was made. 


CHARLES E. RuGu, professor of education and as- 
sociate director of practice teaching at University High 
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School at the University of California, will retire 
July 1. 

A. J. StopparpD, head of the Providence, R. I., 
schools, has been appointed to the superintendency of 
the Denver school system, succeeding A. L. Threlkeld, 
who goes to Montclair, N. J. 


FLETCHER HARPER SwIFT, professor of education 
at the University of California, will leave for England 
on July 1 to make a survey of the financing of English 
and Welsh public educational institutions. His work 
will be done under a grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 


GLENN O. SWING, superintendent of schools at 
Covington, Ky., will be honored May 22 with a testi- 
monial dinner to celebrate the completion of his ten 
years in the Covington superintendency. More than 
300 guests are expected to attend. 


J. E. W. WALLIN, director of special education and 
mental hygiene for the Delaware state department of 
education, has been appointed a member of the Dela- 
ware Sesquicentennial Commission and the Delaware 
Swedish Tercentenary Commission. At its organiza- 
tion meeting, he was elected secretary of the Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PHI DELTA KAPPA 
will meet at Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati, Ohio, De- 
cember 28-31, 1937. This is the legislative and policy- 
making body in Phi Delta Kappa and its membership 
is composed of delegates regularly elected by the cam- 
pus and field chapters of the organization. 


The annual meeting of the AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS (formerly Depart- 
ment of Superintendence) will be held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February 26-March 3, 1938. The 
annual luncheon of Phi Delta Kappa held in connec- 
tion with this meeting will be held on Tuesday noon, 
March 1, according to the established custom. 


The Detroit Field Chapter of Pot DELTA KAPPA 
will be host to members of Phi Delta Kappa attending 
the summer meeting of the N. E. A. in Detroit, June 
27-July 1. The luncheon will be on Tuesday noon, 
June 29, at the Statler Hotel. Tickets should be re- 
served in advance at $1.25 each. Communications 
may be addressed to Niels C. Nielsen, Principal, 
Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION'S seventy-fifth 
annual convention will be held in Detroit, June 27- 
July 1. Social security, safety, conservation of natural 
and human resources, are among the vital social prob- 
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lems which will be emphasized on the general session 
programs. Senator Josh Lee of Oklahoma, Stuart 
Chase, and Mrs. Mary R. Beard are among the 
speakers. Other topics and speakers will include 
“The Role of the Schools in Social Reform,” by Ed- 
mund E. Day, Cornell University; ““A Challenge to 
Educational Statesmanship,”” by Newton Edwards, 
University of Chicago; ‘Then and Now in the Na- 
tional Education Association,” by Orville C. Pratt, 
president of the association, and “An Experiment in 
Character Training,” by Charles B. Glenn of Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


WoRLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
will be held in Tokyo, Japan, August 2-7, 1937. In 
addition to discussions of educational topics, visitors 
will be able to see special features depicting the life of 
the Orient as well as modern industrial developments. 


The INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS will be held at the University 
of Chicago, July 14-16. The program has been organ- 
ized around six current issues of major importance in 
the field of higher education, each issue to be intro- 
duced by two speakers who hold more or less divergent 
views. Their presentations will be followed by dis- 
cussion from the floor. The issues, in order of their 
presentation, and the speakers for each, are: 

“Should a Bachelor’s Degree be Granted at the End 
of the Junior College Period?” ; speakers: George A. 
Works, dean of students, University of Chicago; and 
Carter Davidson, president, Knox College. 

“What is the Place of a Liberal Arts Program in 
Light of Current Educational Trends?’’; speakers: 
James L. McConaughy, president, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn.; and Charles H. Judd, chair- 
man, department of education, University of Chicago. 

“Should Election or Prescription be Given the 
Greater Emphasis in the Organization of College Pro- 
grams ?”’; speakers: A. J. Brumbaugh, dean of the col- 
lege, University of Chicago; and E. J. McGrath, as- 
sistant to the chancellor, University of Buffalo. 

“How May Recruiting Among Higher Institutions 
be Placed on a Sound Basis ?’’; M. C. Towner, assistant 
to the president, Lawrence College; and H. A. Toops, 
department of psychology, Ohio State University. 

“Relation of the Federal Government to Education 
with Special Reference to Higher Education”; Al- 
phonse M. Schwitalla, S. J., dean of the school of med- 
icine, St. Louis University ; and Newton Edwards, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Chicago. 

“Shall a Master's Degree be Required of Prospective 
Secondary School Teachers ?”’; R. M. Ogden, dean of 
the college of arts and sciences, Cornell University ; 
and Henry W. Holmes, dean of the graduate school of 
education, Harvard University. 
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Administrative officers of all higher institutions, in- 
cluding liberal-arts colleges, universities, teachers’ col- 
leges, and junior colleges are especially invited by 
Chicago to attend this conference. W.S. Gray of the 
department of education, University of Chicago, is in 
general charge. 


The annual SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION CONFER- 
ENCE at George Peabody College for teachers, to be 
held June 10-12 at Nashville, Tenn., will have pro- 
grams centering about the theme, “New Administra- 
tive Philosophies for Schools in a New Social Order.” 
Each morning and afternoon sessions will be devoted 
to a consideration of a special problem, among which 
are: ‘Should There Be a New Social Order? If not, 
Why? If so, What Should It Be?”, “Should the 
Schools Teach the Existing Social Order or Attempt 
to Recreate Society? Why?’ and ‘Should the Schools 
Provide Education That Functions in the Home? If 
not, Why? If so, How?” At the closing banquet, 
Saturday evening, June 12, Nicholas Bauer, superin- 
tendent of the New Orleans schools, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS will be held at the 
University of Chicago, July 19-23, on the general 
theme, “Improvement of Instruction.” The daily topics 
include “Improvement of Instruction thru the Mobili- 
zation of the Potential Abilities of the Entire Teaching 
Staff,” “Planned Programs of Supervision,” ‘Innovat- 
ing Practices in General Supervision,” and “Conti- 
nuity in the Measurement of Pupil Progress.” William 
C. Reavis is in general charge of the conference, with 
faculty members, superintendents, and principals 
among the speakers. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. An educational Con- 
ference sponsored by the Southern Illinois Normal 
University will be held during the week of June 8-12. 
The discussion will center about the elementary 
schools. In connection with this conference a Jani- 
tor’s School will be held. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES’ CONFERENCE. The fourth 
annual School Executives Conference of the Univer- 
sity of Denver will be held July 12-23, inclusive. The 
conference sessions will be conducted as an institute. 
During the same period, the second annual Institute 
of Speech, Arts and Sciences will be held. An insti- 
tute on Parent Education will be held for one week, 
beginning July 26, at the university. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES’ CONFERENCE to be held 
under the auspices of the University of California 
Summer Session, will meet from July 12-23. Some 
of the speakers for the conference will be George F. 
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Womrath, Frank W. Hubbard, Arnold E. Joyal, 
and Winifred V. Richmond. 


ALABAMA STATE EDUCATION CONFERENCE and a 
state-wide conference for Parent-Teacher Association 
officials will be held at the University of Alabama dur- 
ing the week beginning June 21. William H. Bristow, 
general secretary of the National Congress, will par- 
ticipate in the latter conference. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION was held in Washington, 
D. C., on May 7-8 in the Auditorium of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Features on the pro- 
gtam included the annual report of the president, 
George F. Zook; ‘These Twenty Years,” John H. 
MacCracken ; ‘‘Leadership or Regimentation in Higher 
Education,” Alexander G. Ruthven; ‘“The Theory and 
Practice of Limitation on Student Attendance,’’ Walter 
M. Kotschnig; ‘The Relation of Education to Gov- 
ernmental Administration,” Louis H. Brownlow ; ‘‘So- 
cial Responsibility of School and Court,”” Miriam 
VanWaters; “Mirrors of Education,’ Raymond A. 
Kent; “The Relationship of the Various Freedoms of 
Speech,”” Chester H. Rowell; ‘Co-operative Aids for 
Financial Problems,”’ Lloyd Morey; and ‘What Is Im- 
portant in Education ?’’ Burton P. Fowler. 


ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES held 
its twenty-third annual meeting at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, May 10-12. The three-day pro- 
gram covered a wide variety of subjects, ranging from 
“Improving Janitor Service’ to ‘The Possibilities of 
Air Conditioning as Applied to Colleges and Univer- 
sities.” 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
held its sixteenth annual convention at Elyria, Ohio, 
May 9-13. Some of the speakers at this convention 
were Paul H. King of Detroit, James E. West of New 
York City, Robert E. Neff of Iowa City, Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of Children’s Bureau, and John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


The NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS was held in Richmond, Va., from May 3 
to 7, with programs built about the theme: ‘“The Place 
of the Home in the Community.” A demonstration 
of the Student Cooperative Association of Virginia 
was one of the features of the meetings. J. W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education, delivered the open- 
ing address on “Home and School Unite for a Finer 
Community Life.” 


CALIFORNIA PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE was held in San Francisco, April 22-25. 
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One of the main objectives of the conference was to 
make a critical re-examination of the entire structure 
of modern education procedures at the kindergarten, 
elementary, and secondary levels. Some of the speak- 
ers were Reginald Bell of Stanford, Lois Meek of 
Columbia, and John A. Hockett of the University of 


California. 


The NORTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE of the 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION was held at 
the University of Oregon, April 20-21, the conference 
theme being “Re-Thinking Education.” The program 
consisted of a series of addresses and panel discussions. 
Speakers included Carson Ryan, Jr., president of the 
Progressive Education Association; G. W. Frazier, 
president, Colorado State College of Education ; Ralph 
Tyler, Daniel Prescott, and others. 


The NorTH CAROLINA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION'S 
fifty-third annual convention was held at Durham, 
April 22-24. Among the addresses were “Music in 
American Life” by Edwin A. Lee; ‘The New School 
for the New Era,” by Harl R. Douglass, and a speech 
by Julian Miller, editor of The Charlotte Observer. 
Teachers of various fields of education held numerous 
department meetings. 


TEXAS CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE TEACHERS. The 
fourth annual session of this conference was held 
April 17 at the University of Texas. Among the 
speakers were Henning Larsen, W. A. Stigler, George 
Summey, Jr., and Claud Howard. Problems pertinent 
to the field were discussed. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION AND 
MENTAL HEALTH was held at Detroit on April 16-17. 
The purpose of the conference was ‘‘to enable teachers 
and other interested persons to hear nationally known 
educators and psychiatrists and learn how mental hy- 
giene concepts and practices are strengthening the 
mental health resources of the school.” 


The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REG- 
ISTRARS met for their twenty-fifth national convention 
in Kansas City, Mo., April 13-15. Among the prob- 
lems considered in the general sessions were intercol- 
legiate athletics, grading systems, and standards. Panel 
discussions were held in several of the section meet- 
ings. 

GEORGIA CONVENTIONS. The Georgia Education 
Association, the Superintendents and Public School Of- 
ficials, and the Georgia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, met at various times from April 12-17 at Savannah. 
The theme of the Congress of Parents and Teachers’ 
meeting was “Character Building and Efficiency in 
Home and School”; programs of the Education Asso- 
ciation were built about the theme: “The Conservation 
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of Georgia’s Natural Resources, Human and Material,” 
and the other and allied groups studied problems in 
their respective fields. 


A SECONDARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE was held by 
Boston University under the auspices of the school of 
education faculty beginning April 3. The central theme 
of the conference was upon the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the school. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION recently held its 
twenty-eighth annual convention in New York. Among 
the speakers were Robert P. Kohn, John L. Tildsley, 
Harold Van Doren, Polly Pettit, and others prominent 
in the fields of art and of education. Leon L. Winslow 
of Baltimore was elected president to succeed William 
L. Longyear. 


Colleges and Universities 


Of special concern to teachers, scout leaders, and 
others interested in Natural Science is the Geneva Lake 
Summer School of Natural Science at Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin, June 26 to August 3. O. D. Frank of 
the University of Chicago will be director of the 
school. The regular staff of six instructors will be sup- 
plemented by twelve lecturers on special topics. 


REINTEGRATION. Robert M. Hutchins, speaking be- 
fore the University of Chicago trustees at their annual 
dinner last month, had, among other things, the fol- 
lowing to say: 


“Because the educational system has disintegrated, our 
population, in spite of the most elaborate educational fa- 
cilities in the world, is getting more ignorant every day. I 
sometimes think that it is only their ignorance that saves 
us from their wrath. . . . 

“To the question how can we achieve the reintegration of 
the university and the educational system, for example, I 
shall give you my own answer. I have no doubt that there 
are other and better ones. My object is to provoke you to 
find and state them. . . . 

“I propose that all our bachelors of arts be bachelors of 
arts and all our doctors of philosophy be doctors of phi- 
losophy. . . . What should a bachelor of arts be? First, he 
should have mastered the arts of reading and writing and 
should have employed them in understanding the intellectual 
tradition in which he lives and which he must understand in 
order to understand his environment. Second, he should have 
cultivated critical tastes in literature, music, and the plastic 
arts. My preference is for having him show these accom- 
plishments by speaking or writing well about individual 
works rather than about their history, the domestic relations 
of their authors, or the economic conditions under which 
their authors lived. Third, the bachelor of arts must be a 
bachelor of science as well, in the sense that he must know 
the principles and basic facts of natural science, of social 
science, and of history. 

"“. . . Our advanced work is now hampered at every point 
by the illiteracy of our students. The first requirement for 
advanced work should be a general education; for I doubt if 
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the world needs chemists; it needs educated chemists. If, 
therefore, we develop a genuine general ducation, we shall 
not only meet the greatest need of the educational system; 
we shall not only graduate intelligent citizens; but we shall 
also improve our chances of getting sound research done and 
mitigate the menace of the uneducated specialist.” 


SUNSET OF THE DEANS? The disappearance of the 
dean of men and the dean of women, and their re- 
placement by a dean of students with wider jurisdic- 
tion was predicted by W. H. Cowley of Ohio State 
University at the National Association of Deans of 
Men. Most universities, he pointed out, have nu- 
merous officials dealing with extra-instructional rela- 
tionships—deans of men and of women, counselors 
for this and for that, with little or no co-ordination 
among them. Said Doctor Cowley: 

“In practically every college and university in the 
country almost everybody in the personnel organiza- 
tion, plus an appreciable percentage of the teaching 
staff, plays around with problems of trying to help 
students determine what they ought to do occupation- 
ally. The result is that despite all the ballyhoo we hear 
about vocational counseling, the job is being done atro- 
ciously.” 

He gave other examples to prove his point that co- 
ordination in counseling is necessary. 


BUCKNELL UNIversiTy will feature a symposium 
course in secondary education during its summer ses- 
sion, with Doctor Cox of New York University, Doc- 
tor Fretwell of Teacher College, Doctor Owens of 
Temple University, Doctor Grizzell of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Doctor Miller, director of guid- 
ance in the public schools of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., acting 
as leaders. 


CHENEY (Pa.) STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE is this 
year observing its one hundredth anniversary. May 29 
will be Alumni Day; October 14, Society of Friends 
Day ; October 15, ‘Negro Education in the North,” a 
symposium ; and October 16, Cheyney Day—State and 
Nation. The centennial motif will also be a part of 
the commencement theme. Leslie Pinckney Hill is 
president of the college. 


The UNIVERSITY OF DENVER announces a five-year 
plan for the preparation of superior teachers, begin- 
ning with the autumn quarter of 1937. Students 
selected for admission will be superior high school 
seniors who give promise of outstanding success as 
teachers. The fifth year does not necessarily lead to a 
Master’s degree, but is expected to enable the student 
to prepare more fully in both professional and academic 
fields. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE will receive 
a gift of $250,000 from Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., presi- 
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dent of the board of trustees, for the purpose of con- 
structing a new library building on the campus. 


HENDRIX COLLEGE of Conway, Ark., will award 
diplomas to graduates of Henderson-Brown and Gal- 
loway Colleges at its commencement exercises, May 
31. The purpose of the plan is to give graduates of 
the two institutions which were consolidated with Hen- 
drix due credit for their work and to provide them 
with diplomas of the sucessor institution. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. The superior student will 
receive greater attention, according to plans of the 
faculty of the college of liberal arts and sciences. A 
committee which has studied the problem has sug- 
gested the offering of honors courses, open only to 
students with a general ‘‘B” average, and a 2.5 grade- 
point average. The honors courses contemplated in- 
clude considerable intensive reading in several related 
fields, and much original investigation. Recognition 
of satisfactory honors work would be given in the form 
of a special endorsement on the student's diploma. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE at Emporia has 
developed a curriculum laboratory that will be ready 
for use during the coming summer session. Materials 
are being collected from various parts of the United 
States ‘for classification according to significant rela- 
tions and meanings of the current social scene.” 


OnIo STATE UNIveRsiTY. Experimental instruction 
for students not adequately provided for under the 
present curriculum has been recommended by a fac- 
ulty committee, for possible inclusion in the work of 
the college of arts and sciences. The committee recom- 
mended ‘“'the initiation of a restricted, controlled, and 
critically analyzed experiment, designed to discover 
means to meet the educational needs of students who 
for one reason or another do not desire or are unable 
to follow the regular curriculum, such students to re- 
tain registration in their respective colleges.” The es- 
tablishment of a ‘general college’ was not recom- 
mended by the committee, although it gave considera- 
tion to the activities of other universities. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. As part of a 
graduate system of counselorship initiated for the so- 
cial fraternities on the campus, six groups have made 
application for faculty counselors. In exchange for 
room and board, the graduate students assigned to 
each fraternity by the college will act as advisers to 
the organizations. The aim of the system is to raise 
the scholastic level of the fraternities, to promote so- 
cial poise and control, and to bridge the gap between 
the fraternity and the faculty. Charles E. Wagner, as- 
sistant to the dean of the school of liberal arts, is in 
charge of the plan. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. The culmination of 
the university's sesquicentennial celebration will be 
the dedication of the 42-story “Cathedral of Learn- 
ing,” built on the pay-as-you-go plan. Ground was 
broken for the building in 1926, and construction con- 
tinued until 1931. In 1934, CWA aid enabled a 
continuance of work long enough to complete the ex- 
terior. By June 9, 80 per cent of the interior will be 
complete. 

The “Cathedral of Learning” contains 375 rooms, 
including 91 classrooms, 67 laboratories, 52 research 
laboratories, eight large lecture rooms, five theaters and 
assembly rooms, 15 departmental studies, three floors 
of library space, a fine arts library, 78 offices, the faculty 
club, and several student lounges. Although $10,000,- 
000 has been put into the building thus far, the build- 
ing has no debt. 

The Stephen Foster memorial on the university cam- 
pus will be formally dedicated June 2. 


SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE. Ground for the 
first unit of the college was broken during the observ- 
ance of Public Schools Week in California recently. 
At present, activities of the college are scattered about 
in eleven buildings. There are 1,800 students in the 
college. 


SAN Jose (Calif.) STATE COLLEGE will celebrate its 
diamond anniversary May 20-22. Its seventy-five years 
of work in teacher preparation will be marked by a 
festival including a symphony concert, and addresses 
by Robert G. Sproul of the University of California, 
Frank Thomas of Fresno State College, T. W. Mac- 
Quarrie, president of San Jose, and Frank Merriam, 
governor of California. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. A loan- 
scholarship fund has been established to perpetuate 
the memory of Frank C. Touton, late vice president of 
the university. Opportunity to contribute to the fund, 
which will provide means of educational advancement 
to worthy students, has been extended to all friends, 
associates, and admirers of Doctor Touton. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE. A field study course in China 
and Japan, designed to give American school teachers 
first-hand acquaintanceship with the culture of the 
Orient, will be offered this summer. Under the leader- 
ship of Benjamin R. Andrews, school teachers will 
visit Chinese and Japanese schools, colleges, factories, 
homes and elsewhere, and a special effort will be made 
to have them meet teachers and educators. The course 
provides for preliminary reading and discussions in 
the American College of Chinese Studies at Peiping, 
and in Japan at Tokyo. The group will sail from 
Seattle and Vancouver on June 26, and return on Sep- 
tember 7. 











Another field course, in music education, will take 
students to Austria, Germany and England to attend 
concerts, recitals, festivals, and lectures. It will be di- 
rected by Miles A. Desskell and S. A. Jackson. Stu- 
dents will sail from New York on June 19 and return 
on August 9. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. The board of regents has 
adopted a proposal to establish a course in the school 
of education leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science in nursing education. Candidates for the de- 
gree must have been graduated from an approved col- 
lege or school of nursing, and must, in addition, meet 
the entrance requirements for the university's college 
of arts and sciences. Three additional years of spe- 
cialized nursing education courses will be required for 
the degree. 


UrsINUS COLLEGE faculty and administrative offi- 
cers will benefit from a retirement plan announced by 
Norman E. McClure, president. All, upon reaching 
the age of 62, may be retired at the option of either the 
person or of the administration with no duties, but 
with emeritus rank and with a retirement annuity. 
Further, any member of the faculty may, because of 
age or ill health, request lighter duties, with a corre- 
sponding adjustment of salary and retention of rank. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE. The annual “Open 
House” of the college was held on the evenings of 
April 23-24, when visitors were given the opportunity 
to see what is being done in practical work in the va- 
rious departments. A tour of the buildings showed 
the latest developments in engineering, pharmacy, 
mining, industrial arts, chemistry, home economics, 
and other professions. The annual agricultural fair 
was featured, with every department of the college of 
agriculture taking part. 


Public Schools 


The Columbus, Ohio, board of education has taken 
action rescinding earlier rulings which prohibited the 
employment of married women under contract. 


In a recent decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a case brought by teachers 
of West New York, the holding was that tenure is 
merely a state regulation of the conduct of boards of 
education, and not a contractual status. 


Several community agencies of San Diego spon- 
sored a Family Relations Conference at the Roosevelt 
Junior High School, April 10, on the theme: ‘‘Per- 
sonality Development and the Family.’’ An interest- 
ing series of discussions occupied the three sessions of 
the day. 
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A boat-building and repairing class, said to be the 
first on the Pacific Coast, will be held on a site re- 
cently obtained on Lake Union by the Thomas A. 
Edison School of Seattle. Pupils will receive training 
in all the trades necessary in the building and repair- 
ing of small and medium-sized boats. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the kindergarten 
is being observed this year by the Association for 
Childhood Education. The centennial committee of 
the association is preparing a series of leaflets, a seal, 
newspaper releases, suggestions for exhibits and pag- 
eantry, and script for radio programs, which may be 
obtained from the headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The public schools of Philadelphia have been sur- 
veyed during the current year. The survey staff, headed 
by George A. Works of the University of Chicago, 
includes, as supervisors: elementary schools, F. M. Car- 
ver; secondary schools, E. D. Grizzell; school finance, 
L. A. King; and the division of educational research, 
R. D. Owen. All of the foregoing except Doctor 
Owen, who is a member of the faculty of Temple Uni- 
versity, and Doctor Works, are members of the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Examinations for candidates for “motion picture 
studio teachers,” one of the most unusual teaching po- 
sitions in the country, were given by the Los Angeles 
schools on May 5. The duties of the studio teacher 
are “to teach and look after the physical and moral wel- 
fare of minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
by motion picture studios, including providing recrea- 
tional activities for them; to see that proper moral, 
health, and safety conditions are maintained by the 
studios ; to report infractions of the provisions of the 
California State Labor Laws.and the State School Code 
as applied to minors employed in the production of 
motion pictures; . . .” 


The Co-operative Study of Secondary School Stan- 
dards by representatives from the six regional asso- 
ciations of colleges and secondary schools has made 
“marked progress” during the current year. Each of 
the two hundred schools being studied has been visited 
twice by testers, committees of experienced school men 
have made a detailed examination of each school, 
the subsequent success of 16,000 graduates has been 
studied, and the judgment of 7,000 parents of high- 
school seniors concerning the influence of the schools 
on the lives of their children has been sought. An- 
other year will be required to analyze the data collected. 


Plays of the Junior League of Dayton, Ohio, are 
being taken into the classrooms by the schools by means 
of the radio. The programs are presented by junior 
leaguers trained in radio technique. The plays pre- 
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sented are synchronized with the English program of 
the schools in order that they may enhance the interest 
in the books being studied. The dramas are presented 
on Wednesday afternoons between 2:30 and 3:00 
o'clock. Expenses, including scripts and a director's 
salary, have been assumed by the radio station. 


The teachers’ tenure law, sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania state administration and passed by the legisla- 
ture recently, has been signed by Governor Earle. 

In the state of Washington, two bills designed to 
aid the tenure situation were lost in the legislature. 
According to the Washington Education Journal, the 
experience of the teachers’ association committee in- 
dicates that the sentiment of the teachers of that state 
has not yet crystallized to the point of knowing exactly 
what kind of tenure they wish. 


The Minister of Education of British Columbia has 
announced that a system of high-school accrediting 
will come into effect concurrently with the new pro- 
gram of studies for the upper grades of the secondary 
schools of the province. The Minister’s action is the 
culmination of activity on the part of teachers’ groups 
in the province, which resulted in a 21-page report 
setting forth in candid fashion both the advantages 
and objections to the existing system of university ad- 
mission. 


In Hamburg, N. Y., an important extracurricular 
activity is the Bachelor's Club, under the direction of 
the home economics teacher. The objectives of the 
club are to stimulate interest in the importance of 
the boy’s part in making a home, to help boys in the 
selection and preparation of good meals, and to in- 
terest them in the selection and care of their clothing. 
Pupil activities include planning and preparing a meal, 
serving a meal, baking cookies and cakes, valet service, 


and making a chef's apron. 


The use of print-script writing was effective in in- 
creasing reading accomplishment in the Minneapolis 
schools, according to a recent experiment by one of 
the teachers. Among the specific conclusions drawn 
were: Average reading scores of pupils who used 
print-script exceeded those of pupils using cursive 
writing in every group studied; the average gain of 
print-script pupils over cursive pupils with whom they 
were matched was greatest in grade 1A, less in 2B, 
and least in 2A; boys using print-script made better 
reading gains than girls. 


Preparations have been made for an experiment in 
1B reading to be carried on during the fall semester in 
the Evansville, Ind., schools. A technique for teaching 
reading based principally on the use of slides will be 
employed by four teachers. Four other teachers will 
use enriched methods of teaching reading to their be- 
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ginners. A similar experiment on a smaller scale and 
for a shorter period was conducted this year with a 
group of 7B pupils, with results indicating a superior 
performance for those taught with visual aids and cor. 
related literature. 


The nation-wide average in salary increases is ap. 
proximately ten per cent, according to the National 
Association of Teachers Agencies. New England states 
are the exception, with almost no upward adjustment 
noted there. Turnover is greatest in New England 
and in the midwest, where there is also a tendency to 
start new teachers at lower salaries. In many localities, 
boards are reported to cling to the depression idea that 
they can hire any kind of teacher wanted for anything 
they care to pay. Good experienced teachers, however, 
are said to be becoming increasingly hard to find, and 
a growing shortage is characteristic of the whole 
country, except at salaries above $1,800. The demand 
in the special fields leads in the widespread restora- 
tion. A growing prejudice against married teachers 
(presumably women) was noted. 


A new salary schedule has been adopted by the 
board of trustees at Phoenix, Ariz., effective in Sep- 
tember. It allows different beginning salaries for 
teachers with different levels of training, and, begin- 
ning with the third year of experience, all teachers 
who have been rated as average or above are eligible 
for eight annual increments. All teachers are required 
to attend summer school or to travel each alternate 
year to be eligible for increases. Final maximums are 
in all cases more than 50 per cent greater than the in- 
itial salary, and differentials for exceptional teaching 
success, extra responsibility, and special positions are 
provided. The schedule is not retroactive, and teach- 
ers now under contract will find their place on the 
schedule with reference to the salary which they are 
now receiving. Thirty semester hours will be con- 
sidered as one year of training. Some of the specific 
starting salaries are: with three years of experience and 
four years of training, $1,175; with six years’ experi- 
ence and four years’ training, $1,400; with ten years’ 
experience and five years’ training, $1,800. 


Anent the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill, the Journal 
of Negro Education, in an editorial by Charles H. 
Thompson, severely scores the attitude of the N. E. A., 
and takes issue with those advocating the bill. In 
concluding his editorial, Mr. Thompson writes a para- 
graph that might well have been its introductory sen- 
tences, as follows: 

“The Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill made its debut, 
but it came out garbed in soiled linen. It is hoped that 
the N. E. A. in the future will emulate their many 
sister organizations which have refused to sacrifice 
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principle for a questionable (in fact unjust) expe- 
diency.”” 

Mr. Thompson cites the attitude of witnesses pre- 
sented by the N. E. A., who indicated need for federal 
aid, and that the safeguards for negro schools were 
adequate, as contrasted to the attitude of witnesses 
presented by the American Federation of Teachers, 
the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People and other negro organizations, who 
agreed that federal aid is necessary but disagreed with 
N. E. A. witnesses that assurance is given of equitable 
expenditure of the fund in those states with separate 
schools. These groups urged amendments to safe- 
guard the participation of negro schools in disburse- 
ments from the fund. Says Mr. Thompson, further: 

. I am unable to see how or why anyone can 
seriously contend that negroes have any reasonable 
chance of obtaining anything like an equitable share 
of the funds proposed under this Bill.” 

Concerning the attitude of the N. E. A., he says: 

. the attitude of the N. E. A.—chief spon- 
sor of the Bill as now drafted—has been little short 
of amazing. Up to the date of this writing, they have 
declined to accept any of the amendments proposed. 
They apparently assume either that such amendments 
are unnecessary ; or that even if they are necessary, the 
Bill cannot be passed with them and therefore an un- 
just Bill is better than vo Bill. . . 

“Again, the motives of the N. E. A. as reflected 
by their selection of negro witnesses to appear at the 
hearing were, to say the least, very questionable.” 

Mr. Thompson also alleges that considerable pres- 
sure has been brought to bear upon negro educators by 
sundry school officials to have them endorse the bill. 

Charles H. Judd, writing for the Chicago Daily 
News, likewise calls attention to the absence of means 
to enforce an equitable distribution of such funds as 
the bill may eventually provide. 

He also cites the fact that the bill does not compel a 
revision of state laws which require but 90 or 100 
days of school attendance, although the bill lays down 
a 160-day school year requirement. Doctor Judd 
further says: 

“The bill misses another opportunity to effect a 
genuine and much-needed reform in that it makes no 
demand for competency on the part of state depart- 
ments of education. The framers of the bill are guilty 
of the false assumption that state departments of edu- 
cation as now constituted are willing and able to use 
federal funds without waste.” 

The American Federation of Teachers is sponsor- 
ing the O’Day-Scott Bill, which provides $500,000,- 
000, and, according to the American Teacher, con- 
tains definite clauses to protect negro education and 
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rural communities, and, by its method of determining 
a basis of allotment, guarantees poorer states propor- 
tionately greater funds than richer states. 


Publications 


The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy. 
Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the Department of 
Superintendence, 1937. Pp. 130. $0.50. 

The views and theories of a number of educational 
leaders as to the functions of education in a democracy, 
especially with reference to the changing social and 
economic structure, are so diverse that confusion has 
resulted in the minds of many educators and laymen 
as to the present values and purposes of education. 

The Educational Policies Commission, with the ser- 
vices of Charles A. Beard, has formulated in a clear, 
concise, and vivid manner the functions of education 
for American Democracy. 

Doctor Beard has traced the development of educa- 
tional thought and practice from the founding of our 
nation to the present time, and has shown how social, 
economic, and political conditions have influenced the 
emergence of our present educational thought and 
practice. He then portrays the development of new 
responsibilities in education, as a result of recent so- 
cial and economic trends, and describes the conditions 
requisite for the discharge of these educational respon- 
sibilities. 

A pamphlet, Education for Democracy, has been 
prepared by the Educational Policies Commission as a 
study guide of The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy for discussion groups and public 
forums.—ARMIN A. MANSKE. 


S. Howard Patterson, Ernest A. Choate, and Edmund deS. 
Brunner, The School in American Society. Scranton, Pa.: 
International Textbook Company, 1936. Pp. xii+570. 
$3.00. 

This volume is the first in a new series, the Modern 
School Series, which is designed to offer professional 
publications prepared to meet the needs of educational 
workers. 

The purpose of this volume is “to stress the essen- 
tially social character and objectives of education as a 
social institution. The development of formal and in- 
formal education and the evolution of the school as a 
separate institution will be outlined. Emphasis will 
be laid on the socialized curricula and the numerous 
social activities of the modern school system... . 
Then the relationship between education and other 
social institutions . . . will be considered. The story 
ends with a brief discussion of the relation of educa- 
tion to social control and social progress.” 
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Educating for Democracy: A symposium. Yellow Springs, 

Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1937. Pp. ix+148. 

This book is the result of a symposium on recent 
educational issues in honor of the pioneer in American 
education and first president of Antioch College, 
Horace Mann. The symposium was held at Antioch 
College in October, 1936, as a formal opening of the 
nation-wide Horace Mann Centennial Celebration. 

The titles and authors of some of the papers in this 
volume are: “Educational Opportunity in a Democ- 
racy” by Ernest H. Lindley, “The Educational Program 
in a Democracy” by George F. Zook, ‘Education and 
Social Progress” by Karl T. Compton, and “Education, 
The Foundation for Social Organization’” by John 
Dewey. 

Another contribution, resulting from the Centen- 
nial celebration of Horace Mann, is a fascimile repro- 
duction of the original edition of Life of Horace Mann 
by Mary Peabody Mann in 1865. This book is pub- 
lished by the National Education Association. 


Zalmen Slesinger, Education and the Class Struggle: A Criti- 
cal Examination of the Liberal Educator's Program for 
Social Reconstruction. New York: Covici Friede, 1937. 
Pp. viii+312. $3.00. 

Mr. Slesinger gives a critical evaluation of the lib- 
eral educator’s program for social change, and the 
methods for securing this change. He points out that, 
taking realistic account of the true character of Amer- 
ican society, social reform cannot successfully be 
brought about through democratic, political and edu- 
cational means, but only by means of an effective class 
struggle. 

Samuel E. Burr, Our Flag and Our Schools. Wilmington, 
Delaware: The Americanism Committees of the Depart- 
ment of Delaware, American Legion and La Grande Voi- 


ture de Delaware, La Societe des 40 et 8, 1937. Pp. 79. 
75 cents. 


This book, neatly arranged and illustrated, is in- 
tended to serve as a guide to teachers and laymen who 
“wish to emphasize the importance of the American 
flag, of the proper display of the flag, and of showing 
proper respect for it.” 


John K. and Margaret A. Norton, Wealth, Children and 
Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. Pp. xviiit+100. $2.00. 

In order to present more conclusive data as to the 
necessity for the Federal Government to participate in 
the financing of education, Norton and Norton have 
written this volume which is largely a synthesis of the 
recent studies dealing with state support of education. 
The book is published as part of the Strayer-Engelhardt 
School Administration Series. 

Some of the conclusions drawn are as follows: (1) 
The United States is economically able to finance an 
adequate system of public education. (2) The vari- 





ous states differ substantially in ability to finance edy. 
cation, irrespective of what method is used to measure 
this ability or the time when the measurement is taken, 
(3) The difference in the adequacy of financial sup- 
port provided education in different states is due to 
differences in ability rather than to differences in ef. 
fort. (4) Action in the direction of providing edu- 
cational opportunity to all children must involve some 
pooling of the nation’s economic sources. 


John W. Taylor, Youth Welfare in Germany. Nashville, 

Tenn.: Baird-Ward Co., 1936. Pp. 259. 

This, undoubtedly, is one of the most comprehen. 
sive studies in English of this phase of youth activity 
in present-day Germany. The author gives a complete 
picture of youth welfare in Germany, as it was and is 
carried on, including its organization, administration, 
support and the training of the people who carry it 
forward in a practical way. Evaluation of the present 
German program is made in the light of the German 
situation and the National Socialists political philos- 
ophy, the reader being able to compare and evaluate 
in the light of any standards he desires. 


Harold S. Tuttle, The Campus and Social Ideals: A Study 
of the Influence of Campus Agencies on the Increase in 
Social-mindedness of College Freshmen. New York: pub- 
lished by the author, 1936. Pp. 88. 

A significant field for needed extended study by ed- 
ucation research workers has here been approached by 
Tuttle in a carefully planned, though limited, investi- 
gation. Tuttle, being well aware of the numerous dif- 
ficulties and limitations in such a study, attempts to 
answer this question: “In a liberal education can the 
complex factors which tend to produce social-minded- 
ness, altruism, civic ideals, co-operation, and interest 
in the welfare of society, be isolated and their relative 
effectiveness discovered ?” 

Through the use of an objective examination on 
“social-mindedness” which was given to entering col- 
lege freshmen in three liberal arts colleges and a 
teacher’s college, and a follow-up test given at the end 
of the year, he correlated the ‘‘gain in social-minded- 
ness” with as many factors as possible which seem- 
ingly had a relationship with such attitudes. 

He is fully aware of the fact that “‘social-minded- 
ness” is undoubtedly a result of a complexity of fac- 
tors, which, isolated, may not show a significant cor- 
relation; as a result, he is cautious in his conclusions, 
pointing out the need for further investigation on 
some phase or all phases of the study he undertook. 


William H. Burton, Children’s Civic Information, 1924-1935. 
Los Angeles, Calif., The University of Southern California 
Press, 1936. Pp. xxiit+307. 


The purpose of this book is to bring together and 
to interpret seven major studies made over a period of 
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ten years, concerning the political, economic, and so- 

cial facts which pupils possess when they are about to 

enter organized junior high-school courses in civics, 
government, and problems of democracy. Some of the 
conclusions drawn are: 

“Pupil interest and maturity are such as to permit 
and demand the earlier introduction of direct civic in- 
struction. Pupils at all levels studied were ready for 
material of an advanced and stimulating nature which 
is ordinarily delayed until the later years of school.” 

“The acquisition of civic information at any given 
level and the growth in civic information taking place 
from grade to grade were not the result of any syste- 
matically organized instruction but largely the result 
of accidental contact, both in and out of school.” 

“The chief factors necessary to the acquisition of citi- 
zenship information would seem to be (a) a decent 
economic status which ensures adequate and varied 
cultural contacts, and (b) systematic instruction in 
school.” 

Walter S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart, The Scientific Study 
of Educational Problems. New York: The MacMillan 
Co., 1936. Pp. xv+504. $3.00. 

Monroe and Engelhardt have here given a compre- 
hensive reference and textbook for practical educa- 
tors, graduate students, and research workers. The 
book includes a treatment of the statistical techniques 
in educational research which will greatly facilitate 
principals and teachers who endeavor to interpret the 
findings of research in education, and also aid research 
workers in planning their work. The difficulty of 
making the book useful to the three varied groups it 
is to serve is somewhat modified by suggestions as to 
the use of the book given in the first chapter. 

Arthur L. Odenweller, Predicting the Quality of Teaching. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
Pp. xit+158. $1.60. 

The object of this study was to select those qualities 
or traits having the closest relationships to effective- 
ness in teaching. Measurements were obtained of the 
effectiveness of teaching and twenty-two traits of 560 
elementary teachers in Cleveland, selected as a result 
of rankings made by various school officers. Through 
the use of the product-moment method of correlation, 
partial and multiple correlation, the value of the traits 
for predicting effectiveness in teaching were secured 
and analyzed. The author was careful to point out the 
limitations in the use of the results of this study by 
school officials. 

Raleigh Schorling, The Teaching of Mathematics: A Source 
Book and Guide. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The Ann Ar- 
bor Press, 1936. Pp. viiit+247. 

This book is perhaps one of the best reference and 
guide books available for teachers of mathematics in 
junior and senior high schools. The author not only 
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gives a synthesis of the important statements and re- 
search studies in the field of mathematics teaching, but 
also translates his findings for classroom practice. 


Emmett Albert Betts, The Prevention and Correction of Read- 
ing Difficulties. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co., 
1936. Pp. xiv+402. 

Many teachers, especially in the field of English, de- 
sire to improve the reading habits of their pupils in the 
light of the current researches. They, however, en- 
counter numerous difficulties in interpreting these 
studies for use in practical situations. 

This book, a comprehensive summary and interpre- 
tation of recent research findings, is intended to aid 
the teacher in teaching, diagnosis, and remedial proce- 
dures. ‘The writer has attempted to define certain is- 
sues, to discuss them in the light of available evidence, 
and to integrate the findings from allied research fields 
for the purpose of ‘clearing the air’ for the classroom 
teacher.” 

The Fifth Yearbook of School Law. Edited by M. M. Cham- 
bers. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1937. Pp. 144. $1.00. 

This yearbook is a continuation of the valuable serv- 
ices rendered by M. M. Chambers with the assistance 
of specialists in school law. Sixteen chapters, each 


dealing with a separate phase of education and a sum- 
mary of the legal decisions affecting the same, are in- 


cluded in the volume. In addition, the appendix gives 
a list of all the doctoral dissertations in the field of ed- 
ucational law from 1918 to 1935. 


Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate 
Grades. Prepared under the direction of the California 
State Curriculum Commission. Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, 1936. Pp. xxviiit+631. 
The work of this commission is intended to serve 

as a guide to teachers who wish to develop more effec- 

tive classroom procedures. The organization of this 
volume is as follows: 

“The first four chapters are somewhat general in 
nature and treat the following subjects: the point of 
view, the organization of the intermediate grades, the 
teacher, the textbooks and other instructional mate- 
rials. Following are chapters devoted to the several 
elementary school subjects. . . . Here, as in the pri- 
mary school, the trend is toward the organization of 
learning around centers of human experience. The 
six curriculum units, offered by way of illustration, in- 
dicate the contribution of the subject fields to the 
understandings and appreciations developed around 
these centers of interest.” 

David Eugene Smith, The Wonderful Wonders of One-Two- 
Three. New York: McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, Inc., 
1937. Pp. 47. $1.00. 


In this attractively printed book, Doctor Smith has 
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presented the story of number in a vocabulary of ele- 
mentary-school level. Some of the chapters are: “‘Ro- 
man Numerals and Face Value,” ‘Magic Squares and 
Circles,” and ‘How Numbers Got Their Names.” 
Many of the pages are bordered with line-drawn il- 
lustrations pertinent to the subject-matter presented. 


The Program, Policies and Regulations of Simmons 
Junior High School, Aberdeen, S. D., prepared by 
William T. Gruhn, has the avowed purpose of unify- 
ing the program of his school to crystallize the philos- 
ophy of education, the aims of the junior high schools, 
and the objectives of all pupil activities. The hand- 
book, which is well mimeographed, sets forth the 
Aberdeen viewpoint on education, the various rela- 
tionships of the teacher in the school, and administra- 
tive rules and regulations. This handbook should be 
a helpful, useful guide to teachers and administrators 
~ cerned. 


The Educational Forum, published four times a 
year by Kappa Delta Pi, education honor society, under 
the editorship of Alfred L. Hall-Quest and E. I. F. 
Williams, with a distinguished editorial board, ap- 
parently takes the place of the society’s former publi- 
cation, The Kadelphian. It contains articles, an edi- 
torial, book reviews, a review of current literature, and 
half-tones. In style and content it seems to be a worthy 
successor to the original publication, and a desirable 
addition to the better magazines in the field of edu- 
cation. 


Educational Trends, the monthly publication of the 
school of education, Northwestern University, came 
forth in new dress during the current year. The maga- 
zine contains a section, “Education in the News,”’ ar- 
ticles, and reviews. In the March-April number, a 
summarization of ““Whom Shall We Educate?” was 
given by Charles A. Beard, Paul R. Hanna, George D. 
Stoddard, William H. Kilpatrick, Roscoe Pulliam, 
A. L. Threlkeld, Will French, Lotus D. Coffman, and 
others. The format of the revamped publication is at- 
tractive, and the printing is good. 


The Wizard, published semi-annually by the pupils 
of the Burbank Junior High School, Berkeley, Calif., 
is an exceptionally well done combination of mimeo- 
graph-type printing, art work of the line-drawing type, 
and pictures of faculty and class members. The line 
drawings, made by the pupils on the staff of the pub- 
lication, are worthy of commendation. The book con- 
tains the usual snapshots of activities, literary efforts 
of various pupils, and other material commonly found 
in “annuals.” 


Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Educational Confer- 
ence and the Second Annual Meeting of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, University of 
Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. 
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IX, No. 2. Lexington, Kentucky: University of Ken. 

tucky, 1936. Pp. 206. 50 cents. 

This bulletin contains a number of the main ad. 
dresses that were delivered during the convention, 
some of which are: ‘Meeting the Needs of American 
Youth’ by Homer P. Rainey, ‘Needed Research on the 
Problem of the Slow-Learning Pupil” by Raleigh 
Schorling, ‘The Educational and Vocational Plans of 
College Seniors” by Hilda Threlkeld, and ‘Teaching 
the Management of Personal Finances’ by C. C. Car. 
penter. 

Another bulletin (Vol. 1X, No. 3), Women and 
Men in the Teaching Profession, gives statistical figures 
and conclusions concerning the distribution of teach- 
ing positions of men and women in the United States, 
and presents the issue involved as a result of the large 
number of women in the profession. 


Two bulletins dealing with State legislative pro- 
posals affecting education have been received. A Leg- 
islative Program of Public Education for Pennsylvania 
by Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, deals with desirable proposals, suggested by 
groups and individuals in that State for legislative con- 
sideration. 1937 Legislative Proposals Affecting Edu- 
cation, issued by the Department of Education of Cali- 
fornia, is an authentic compilation of measures affect- 
ing education which were introduced in the 1937 Leg- 
islature prior to its recess on January 22, 1937. 


Elementary school principals and teachers should 
be greatly aided through a recent bulletin of the De- 
partment of Education of Kentucky, entitled Library 
Books for Elementary Schools. The bulletin contains 
over 1,700 titles with necessary purchasing data, de- 
scriptive notes, and indexes of authors as well as titles. 


Other publications received: 


The Cherry and Black Handbook 1936-1937. New Castle, 
Delaware: The William Penn High School. Pp. 119. 
Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College Part VII (1937). State College, Pa.: The Penn- 

sylvania State College. Pp. 61. 

Kentucky Public School Directory 1936-37. Bulletin of the 
Department of Education, Vol. IV, No. 9. Frankfort, 
Kentucky: State Board of Education, 1936. Pp. 63. 

Statistics of California City School Districts. Bulletin of the 

“State Department of Education, No. 11. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Education, 1936. Pp. 
64. 

Teachers’ Salaries. St. Paul, Minnesota: Statistical Bureau 
of the State Department of Education, 1937. Pp. 12 
(mimeographed). 

The Status of the June, 1935, High-School Graduates One 
Year After Their Graduation, June, 1936. St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: Statistical Bureau of the State Department of 
Education, 1936. Pp. 7 (mimeographed). 

State Aid to Private and Sectarian Schools. Compiled by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., March, 1937. Pp. 36. $0.15 (mime- 
ographed). 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE SEVENTEENTH National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa will convene at The Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 

Ohio, on December 28, 1937. In the 
NATIONAL meantime, much remains to be done 
COUNCIL _ in committee work to carry out the in- 

structions of the Sixteenth National 
Council and much by way of planning must be done 
to insure a profitable and constructive council next 
December. Each chapter has been asked to supply 
to its District Representative its suggestions for legis- 
lation. These suggestions together with others made 
by individuals, committees and officers will be incor- 
porated in a report to be published in September. It 
is hoped that this report may be reasonably complete 
and that it may prove to be an adequate basis for pre- 
council discussion of fraternity legislation. 


Many of the readers of this particular issue will be 
non-members of Phi Delta Kappa. For their benefit 

and also for those who wish to re- 
THE NATURE fresh their minds on the matter we 
AND PURPOSE all your attention to the nature 

and purpose of the organization. 
By constitutional provision, and by original intent, 
Phi Delta Kappa is a professional fraternity. 


Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional education frater- 
nity. In its nature it shall present three aspects: namely, the 
professional, the fraternal, and the honorary. 


Walter A. Jessup, one of the early chapter officers, 
and later the first national secretary, carried on ex- 
tensive correspondence with various institutions con- 
cerning Phi Delta Kappa prior to its organization as 
a national fraternity. In a letter dated December 22, 
1909, he said, “We are expecting Phi Delta Kappa 
will rapidly expand into a national fraternity of edu- 
cation, analogous to the professional fraternities in 
law, medicine, engineering, etc.” A month later 
he wrote in response to an inquiry regarding the pos- 
sibility of a conflict with another organization then 
being considered, ‘The other plan is to organize a 
national honorary society in education along lines very 
similar to Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. As we see 
it, and as our advisory members see it, there is no 
essential conflict between the two organizations. Phi 
Delta Kappa represents a Greek-letter professional 
fraternity in education altogether analogous to the 
professional fraternities in law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, etc. We have no intention of encroaching upon 
the territory of the other organization, and the two 
could exist side by side in harmony in the same in- 
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stitution.” Thus, from its very beginning, Phi Delta 
Kappa has been intentionally professional in char- 
acter. 

The purpose of the fraternity has also been sin- 
gularly consistent throughout its history. This is 
stated in the ‘Articles of Association” filed at the time 
the original charter of the national organization was 
secured in 1911 as follows: 


The object of this association shall be educational and 
scientific, founded upon educational doctrines and support- 
ing the best educational ideals of the age; to establish chap- 
ter societies of Phi Delta Kappa at institutions of learning of 
recognized standing, for the purpose of unifying, for mutual 
help and for the scientific study of education, men of sound 
moral character and of recognized professional training and 
ability, and to foster research both in and out of such institu- 
tions, ever upholding the great truth that the noblest and most 
efficient service to the state is that rendered through the 
education of her children. 


The more recent statement of purpose appears in 
the national constitution as follows: 


The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to promote 
free public education as an essential to the development and 
maintenance of a democracy, through the continuing in- 
terpretation of the ideals of research, service, and leadership. 
It shall be the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to translate these 
ideals into a program of action appropriate to the needs of 
public education. 


In terms of its interests and activities, Phi Delta 
Kappa has consistently adhered to its statement of 
purpose and ideals. Its ideals and ‘program of ac- 
tion,” however, have been expressed most fully and 
effectively through the professional activities of its 
members individually as they have functioned in local, 
state, and national educational endeavors. It has 
been said often that the true function of such an or- 
ganization as Phi Delta Kappa is to give direction to 
the training and service of its members and to pro- 
vide that comradeship in common cause which is so 
vital to progress as individuals and as a profession. 
That Phi Delta Kappa has done effectively. 


As Put Delta Kappa reaches the end of its 28th fis- 
cal year on May 31, 1937, it does so with forty- 

six campus and thirty-one field 
OUR (alumni) chapters on its roll. It has 
FRATERNITY a present membership well over 20,- 

000, more than half of which con- 
tributes to the support of the fraternity through the 
payment of the annual membership dues. Its mem- 
bership is scattered throughout the world in positions 


; 
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of responsibility and its opportunity for real service 
and leadership is therefore of large proportions. 
While these ideals find expression in activities within 
the fraternity, they find their highest expression in 
professional activities in the field of educational serv- 
ice. It is in this broad field that Phi Delta Kappa 
seeks to make its largest contribution. 

Phi Delta Kappa is interested in locating chapters in 
institutions which can qualify according to the stand- 
ards which have been established over a period of 
years. Eligible institutions must have a school, col- 
lege, or department of education at least co-ordinate 
with other academic and professional departments ; 
must offer graduate work in education and grant the 
master’s degree; must have at least 100 resident male 
students enrolled in courses in education during the 
regular school year, exclusive of summer school ; must 
have a faculty of at least five members giving full time 
to the school, college, or department of education, at 
least three of whom must have the Ph.D. degree or 
its equivalent; and the financial status of the institu- 
tion must be such as to ensure its stability. 

Two other national fraternities for men in educa- 
tion are in a position to serve an institution which does 
not qualify for a chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. They 
are (1) Kappa Phi Kappa, which serves the educa- 
tion departments in liberal arts colleges, and (2) Phi 
Sigma Phi, which operates largely in approved four- 
year teachers colleges. Both have purposes similar 
to those of Phi Delta Kappa; both are for men only; 
both are classified as professional fraternities ; and both 
are in a position to serve well the type of institution 
chosen as their field for service. 

Kappa Phi Kappa was founded at Dartmouth Col- 
lege on April 22, 1922. Its constitution states, 
“Kappa Phi Kappa shall be a professional education 
fraternity, the purpose of which shall be to promote 
the cause of education by encouraging men of sound 
moral character and recognized ability to engage in 
the study of its principles and problems.” Arthur D. 
Wright, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
is the national secretary. 

Phi Sigma Phi was founded at Central Missouri 
State Teachers College in 1916. It has the avowed 
purpose of advancing educational ideals and, to quote 
from the constitution, ‘It shall at all times endeavor 
to advance the interests of education and shall uphold 
the great axiom that a just and efficient government 
must be controlled and administered by an educated 
people.” E. K. Frye, 103 Laura Ave., Peoria, Illinois, 
is the national secretary. 

These fraternities were founded largely by members 
of Phi Delta Kappa and it has been our pleasure to co- 
operate with them in many ways. 


DELTA KAPPAN 


THE Pui DELTA KaPPAN is a journal for the promo. 
tion of research, service, and leadership in education, 

It is regularly published monthly, 
FRATERNITY September to May, inclusive, al. 
JOURNAL though two numbers have been com. 

bined on two occasions this past 
year, partly that special numbers might be provided 
of more than usual size and usefulness. Three special 
numbers have been published this year—March, April, 
and May—with the total volume for the year one-third 
larger than usual. These special numbers have been 
well received and it is our plan to have others as often 
as circumstances and budget provisions will permit, 
The favorable comments which we have received 
have encouraged us to believe that this type of service 
to our membership is worth the effort and expense in- 
volved. Furthermore, it is one type of service which 
can be rendered uniformly to all members. 

Whether the journal will continue as indicated and 
in the direction of its development within recent years 
will doubtless be one of the major problems of the 
national council next December. Some have objected 
to our news section, “Keeping Abreast of the Times,” 
saying that it has no place in a publication by Phi Delta 
Kappa. Others believe that we should publish a 
“house organ” of fraternity news and events with par- 
ticular emphasis upon chapter reports and chapter 
activities. Still others have felt that a professional 
journal of the type now published is unnecessary in 
the field of education because of the existence of so 
many other education journals. The next national 
council will face these and doubtless many other prob- 
lems relative to the journal. An expression of prefer- 
ence addressed to the District Representative in your 
district would be helpful when the time comes for 
making a decision which we hope may be in keeping 
with the real interests of the membership. 





In anticipation of more than usual interest in this 
and the preceding special numbers of the journal, a 
small reserve stock has been printed. Those who 
desire to order this and preceding numbers on 
“Physical and Health Education” (March) and 
“The Small School” (April) may do so at 50c pet 
copy. A discount of 30 per cent will be allowed on 
orders for 20 or more copies. Some members have 
already indicated that these special numbers will be 
invaluable for use in summer-school classes. Ad- 
dress all orders to Phi Delta Kappa, 1180 East 63rd 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














Directory of Campus Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


FRED STETSON, District Representative, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Nv—University of Washington 
Francis F, Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Cu1—University of Oregon 
Joseph Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Atpna GamMa—State College of Washington 
Weston A. Niemela, Secretary, Box 247, College Station, Pull- 
man, Wash 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District Representative, Principal, Burbank 
Junior High School, Berkeley, Calif. 


Detta—Stanford University 
S. Joseph De Brum, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

Lamspa—University of California 
Vaughn D. Seidel, Secretary, Haviland Hill, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Atpua Epstton—University of Southern California 
B. R. Haynes, Secretary, Box No. 123, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Atpa Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, College 
of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

ALpHa Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Carey S. Bliss, Secretary, Education Department, Harper Hall, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 

Atpua Upsiton—University of Utah 
W. Melvin Strong, Secretary, Stewart Training School, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Atpua Cur—University of California at Los Angeles. 
— Olmstead, Secretary, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, 

alif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


JOHN H, AYDELOTTE, District Representative, The Depart- 
ment of the History and Philosophy of Education, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Gam MA—University of Missouri 
F. Olin Capps, Secretary, University High School, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Kapra-——University of Kansas 
William B. Sommerville, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mvu—University of Texas 
Beverley Nance, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University Station, 
Austin, Tex. 

Atrua Atpxa—University of Oklahoma. 
F. F. Gaither, Treasurer, Box 213, Faculty Exchange, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Avtpua Detta—Kansas State College 
C. V. Williams, Secretary, Department of Education, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan. 


DISTRICT NO. 4, 


States: mg Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, lowa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Representative, Professor of Edu- 

— College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 
olo. 

Erstton—University of Iowa 
Gerald V. Lannholm, Secretary, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Eta—University of Minnesota 
Robert Pace, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska 
se A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Atpna Tueta—University of North Dakota 
Alfred S. Nehring, Secretary, Box No. 546, University Station, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

A.pHA Mu—Colorado State College of Education. 
Harold Drummond, Secretary, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colo. 

Apa SiG¢mMa—University of Denver 
rane B. Walters, Secretary, 2045 S. Clarkson Ave., Denver, 

olo. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 

E. B. WETHEROW, District Representative, Superintendent of 
Schools, La Porte, Ind. 

Atpna—indiana University 
Burley V, Bechdolt, Secretary, Box 313, Union Building, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Zeta—University of Chicago 
Theodore D. Frost, Secretary, Graduate Education Building, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Pi—University of Illinois 
Bowers Stewart, Secretary, 102 University High School, Ur- 
ana, Ill. 

S1¢ma—Ohio State University. 
L. L. Waite, Secretary, Education Building, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

UpstLon—Northwestern University 
William W. Wattenberg, Secretary, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

Pur—University of Wisconsin 
George S. Beery, alge Box 183, Bascom Hall, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Omeca—University of Michigan 
Robert E. Carson, Secretary, 4007 University High School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Avpua Iora—University of Cincinnati 
L. G. Boeh, Secretary, 3619 Wabash Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Apna Nu—University of Kentucky ree oe 
W. Gayle Starnes, Secretary, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbi 

THEODORE A. SIEDLE, District R 
School of Education, University o: 

Beta—Columbia University 
William Stratford, Secretary, Box 113, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Tueta—Cornell University ‘ 
Malcolm B. Galbreath, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Iora—Harvard University : 

Bert Rosen, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

X1— University of Pittsburgh : 3 
Clarence M. Long, Secretary, 210 State Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruo—New York University th 
Francis H. Achard, Room 54, Student Activities Bldg., New 
York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Tau—University of Pennsylvania } 
Roderic D. Matthews, Secretary, Room 100, Bennett Hall, Uni- 
elphia, Pa. 


versity of Pennsylvania, Phil 
A.tpxa Era—Temple University i ‘ : 
Joseph Meister, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arua Lamsppa—Boston University. : ; 
Arthur C. Jones, es, Se of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, 29 Exeter Street, , Mass. 
Avena Pxr—Rutgers University ’ 
Lauren Archibald, Secretary, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. 
Atpxua Ruo—Johns Hopkins 


esentative, Assistant Dean, 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


niversity : 
Paul B. Gillen, Secretary, 3323 Rueckert Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Apna Tavu—Pennsylvania State College ; 
G. J. Free, Peeretens Care Summer Session Office, Pennsyl- 
ta 


vania State College, te College, Pa. 

Apna Pui—Syracuse University ; 
William C. Stafford, Secretary, School of Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 


isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

ULLIN W. LEAVELL, District Representative, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ps1—Peabody College ; 
Earl P. Barker, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Avena Beta—University of Virginia : 
Arthur M. Jarman, Serene, Room D, Peabody Hall, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, University, Va. 

Arua Kaprpa—University of Tennessee a 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No, 4226, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Apna X1—University of Alabama : : 
Cc. E. Williams, Secretary, University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 
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Directory of Field Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Monta 


wees ecteed. Cs 
—- r'iienaleg’ Secretary, 7235 S. E 


rtland, 


Autena Bera—Tacoma, Washington 
J. A. Arnold, Secretary, Fern Hill School, 7 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New 


Autrua—San Francisco, California 
H. L. Forkner, Secretary, 240 East 10th St 


Devra—Fresno, California 
Norman Walsh, Secretary, Fresno High Sch 


Ersiton—Los Angeles, California 
Donald T. Williams, Secretary, 931 Dos R 


ambra, 


Era—Santa Barbara, California 
Roy L. Soules, Secretary, 1235 Chapala, Sant 


ento, aoe 
Secretary, State Department of 


oF F. M 
Sips Lake City, Utah 
eee Parratt, Secretary, 223 State Capitol 


Omeca—San Diego, California 
Eliot F. Landon, Secretary, 3111 Freema 


DISTRICT NO. 3 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 


Beta—St. Louis, Missou 

C. I. Fleming, * sonnel 3655 Humphrey, St 
Gamma—State of Kansas 

E. K. Hillbrand, Secretary, Wichita Unive 
Tuera—Kansas City, Missouri 

Arthur W. Gilbert, Secretary, 5601 Holmes 
Karra—Warrensburg, Missouri 

Byron L. Westfall Secretary, State Teache: 

, Mo. 

Omicron—Kirksville, Missouri 

Ben W. ib, Secretary, 901 S. Florence, Kir 
Pi—San Antonio, Texas 

L. W. Fox, Secretary, Vocational and Te 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Ruo—Pittsburg, Kansas 

Ralph A. tz, Secretary, Kansas State Teac! 


Pus—Tuiee, Oklahoma 
Earl C. Denney, Secretary, Franklin Scho 


Axrua Atpua—Houston, Texas 
C. J. Niissle, Secretary, 1810 Courtland, Hous 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 
States: Missouri, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


braska, lowa, Minnesota. 
Iora—State of South Dakota 
H. A. R. Indall, Secretary, Arlington, S. D. 
LAMBDA ~~ of p pacnanr S is Be 
George A. Irvin, Secretary, State Coll Education, Greeley, © 
Colo. ~ i 2a ° 
Ps1—Omaha, Nebraska 
oe Taylor, Secretary, Municipal University of Omata 


Omaha, Neb. 
DISTRICT NO. 5. 
States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir 


ginia, Kentucky. 
Zeta—Detroit, Michi 
Malcolm P. Price, Secretary, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich, | . 
Mv—Muncie, Indiana ‘: 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Secretary, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Nvu—Chicago, Illinois 
Henry H. Hagen, Secretary, 1330 Rosedale Road, Chicago, M. 
Ursitton—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
2A Thoburn Ralph, Secretary, Washington School, Wauwatny, 
is. 

Cu1—Terre Haute, Indiana F d 
parry Elder, Secretary, State Teachers College, Terre Hawt ey 
nc 4 
Avena Gamma—Kalamazoo, Michigan r 
Sreeene Pennell, Secretary, State Teachers College, Kelsmanite 

ich 


Aupua Detra—South Bend, Indiana 

Glenn Kropf, Secretary, Riley High School, South Bend, Ind. 
Arua Epstton—Hammond, Indiana 

Borden Purcell, Secretary, Whiting High School, Whiting, Ind, 
Aupua Zeta—Evansville, Indiana 

ow Harmeyer, Secretary, 853 East Mulberry St., Evansville, © 

nd, 


Autpua Era—Indianapolis, Indiana 
James B. Rose, Secretary, 447 North Bosart Avenue, Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 
DISTRICT NO. 6. 

States: Maine, Vermont, New Ham angeles Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
siana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
No Field Chapters in this District. 


To Field Members: If you are within the territory of any of these 
field chapters and not on the mailing list of the chapter, send 
your name and address to the secretary listed above. If you are 
near to a campus chapter and wish to attend the meetings of the 
chapter, 
campus chapter listed on the previous page. 








This is the last number of the 


mailing list for the September numb 
being planned for the next year and 
in advance if you are interested in 

address for the next school year : 





current volume of THE Por DELTA KAPPAN. 
The next number will be published in September. Members of Phi Delta Kappa 
please note that only those whose annual dues are paid in advance will be on the 

t of the Journal. Several special numbers are 
you will not want to miss them. It pays to pay 
your Journal. 
; soon as possible. 
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